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Preface to Part A of the Cliamba Gazetteer, 1910, 

The preparation of (he Chamba Gazetteer was mnwoced in MK>;j 
bj Mr. LI, A* Rose, C. S., when that officer was entrusted with the .superin¬ 
tendence of Gazetteer work in the Pr ovince generally. Largely aided by 
Dr. J. Hutchison, of the Church of Scotland Mission* Chamba, that officer 
had collected a mass of material and of test which was thought sufficient, 
to go to proas with, Printing was commenced, and Messrs. Hancock 
Prenter, C.S., imd A. Campbell, C.S., were in turn entrusted with the 
task of editing. In 19QG, however, Dr, Hutchison represented that, na thy 
result of recent research, much of the text hy had furnished was found to 
be incomplete, and bo would prefer an opportunity (o pat it into bolter 
form and alao to rearrange the materials. It was, therefore, considered 
that the beat course would bo to reprint da ncvo l and to ask Dr, Hutchison 
if he would undertake to paae the whole work through tho press. This Dr, 
Hutchison very kindly consented to do, and the present work is the result 
of bis labours, rendered gratuitously at nee 1906. In addition to re-writing 
tho text which was lo hand in 190G, I)r. Hutchison hits added a largo 
amount of fresh and ioleresting matter, which has out ailed much care and 
research. For tho articles on Archeology, Geology and Fauna tho Gump Na¬ 
tion is indebted, respect ively, to Dr. J. Fb. FogeI, Ph.D„ Superintendent, 
Arohmologjoal Survey, Northern Circle; tho late Lieutenant-General C. A. 
HoMuhou, F.U.S., formerly Commissioner of Lahore, and Colonel C. H, T. 
Marshall, late Superintendent of Chamba. Tho articles on Botany, Ferns 
and Forests wore prepared, respectively, by Mr, J. K. Drummond, C.S., j[r. 

J. C. McOonell, Imperial Forest Service and Mr.C.G. Trover, Conservator of 
Forests, Clmmha. The contribution on the Dialect* of the State tfl the work 
of tho Rev. T. Qrohamo Bailey, B.D., Church of Scotland Mission, Wsizirabud. 

Dr. Hutcbiton has requested that record may be made of the 
valuable assistance he tml received from His Highness liaju Sir Bhi sre Singh, 

K. C.S.J., C.I.E., who bus taken the deepest interest in the work, and 
has personally revised and checked tho greater pari of the Gazetteer as it 
passed through the press: the articles on Administration and Revenue 
being from his own hand. But tbo main labour and responsibility of 
preparing the whole work has fallen Upon Dr. Hutchison, to whom Govern¬ 
ment and the Cbatuba Stale arc under a debt of very great obligation. As 
Political Officer of the State I am wed! awaro of the immense amount of 
time, attention and cm no which Dr. Hutchison baa so conscientiously and 
gratuitously devoted upon the compilation, wliioh ia not only valuable us 
jm official and statistical record, but is made attractive to the hietuiian, 
the antiquary and to the public generally. 

UnosK: -i G. G. PARSONS, I.A., 

Dated t!m Bth July 1910. J Political Officer, Chatnha Stale* 
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CHAPTER I-—DESCRIPTIVE- 


Section A-—Physical Aspects- 

Ckamba is one of the semi-independent Hill States under the 
control of tho Punjab Government. It is situated in the bosom 
of the Himalaya Mountains, between north latitude 32° 11' 30" 
and 33° 13' 6", and east longitude 75° 49' 0" and 77° 3' 30." The 
boundaries are as follows :— 

On the north-west and west, Jammu and Kashmir; on the 
north-east and east, Ladakh, British-Laliul and Bara Bangahaf;* on 
the south-east and south, the Districts of Kangra and Gurdaspur. 

The superficial area of the State is 3,216 square miles; with 
a population of 127,334, giving a proportion of 40'9 to the square 
mile. 

Obamba, the capital, and the only town in the principality, 
has a population of 6,000. It stands on a plateau on the right 
bank of the Ravi, 18 miles east of the Hill Station of Dalhousie, 
and about 50 miles from Shah pur, where the Ravi debouches on the 
plains. 

In shape the State is more or less of a rough oblong, contract¬ 
ed towards the north. The greatest length, from south-west to 
north-east, is about 70 miles; and the greatest breadth, from south¬ 
east to north-west, about 50 miles. The average length may be 
put at 65 miles, and the average breadth at 50 miles. Within this 
area, are comprised a small portion of the Bias Valley; a section 
of the Ravi Valley, which is the Ckamba Valley Proper; and a 
similar section of the Clienab Valley, called Pangi and Ckamba- 
Lalml. The territory is wholly mountainous, with altitudes ranging 
from 2,000 to 21,000 feet above sea level; the inhabited area 
reaching to 10,000 feet. 

Before describing the main ranges it will be convenient to 
refer briefly to a low range, exiled the Hathi Dbar, running to the 
south of the Dbaula Dhar and parallel to it, at a distance of 10 
miles as the crow flies, or 20 miles by road. This range, of which 
the highest point is 5,256 feet, is really the inner ridge of the 
Siwalik area, and maintains an almost unbroken course from taluka 
Rihlu in Kangra to the Ravi. Near its eastern extremity a spur 
from the Dhaula Dbar joins it, almost at right angles, forming 
the boundary between Cliamba and Rihlu, and the border line is 
continued along the crest of the Hatlii Dhar to the left bank' of 
the Ravi, separating Ckamba from the Kangra and Gurdaspur 
Districts. To the west the Ravi forms the boundary between 
Ckamba and Jammu. 

The Hathi Dhar, like the other r auges, is sleeper on its south¬ 
ern than on its northern Hank. It is composed of sandstones and 
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CuiUM SlAIi.] 


The Dhaula Dhdr. 


[Par* A, 


chafi.a, oonglomenitfla of tertiary age; tunl being of ouch lour altitude is 
pysictl covered with dense undergrowth and forest, chiefly Finn* tongim* 
Aspect aai dwarf «i.ka* * v 


„ I" bnaiM btat0 Ti * Hnuflaya Mountains present, three 
weh-defined s no ivy ranges, which constitute the most srriMnjj 
OTOgraphical feature in the territory. These run more or less 
IiuaUd to one another, from south-east to north-west; and from 
3 i !art ' . T ^ c •’•'at range—the one nearest the plains— 
ts called the Outer Rnimlaya, or Ohaub DMi- and in Kaiifrra is 

generally spoken of m “tte. ChgU Range” It separates the 

U:.^ 1 of the Bias from that of the lUvi. The second range is the 
Mid-liurnilayu, or Pangf Itouge, Hie Pfr Paujal c { geologists, form¬ 
ing the watershed between the IUvf and the Chenab The third is 
l ielmier or Zimskftr Range, between the Chemib und 

the Indus, ihuse ranges are all m general continuity with the 

mam Himalayan clm.ua from th* east, and nro continued westward 
into EaaJimir territory. 


TTta iShAcilA 
Dhir. 


ef 


Ih* llacgn. 


The Dlatila DUi Iwgins m tho right bank of tlio Bids, 
aod niumngnnrUi by west forma e» bolder, totweea Mandf 
?“ r '"l" ..4S*S?I™ ,lt "l-fre>tg.wa off the IS.™ Bug*,,] Rnn K , 

?■ "“ kM • s “ dd ™ ««fl >0 bbe westward, 

and Seat touohea < haml.b fomforj „o the western border of faM-„ 
Bintoihuf from do, .Bint, far 8«nU«, it forma Ibo boand.iv 
between KKtigra and Hi? Chonrlrf State, Onnmite tha X-l J 7 

the'me- fci >l !]' ka 1,iWU - Imm fbilowS 

the crest ofJin* rnige, tsdeflected to the south as Far as the eastern 

™ d -° f 1 , H » hl Dh ^ r - H,ui from point to the Ravi the Dhaula 

Dlmr IS wholly m State territory, It now gradually dedmoT in 

he,ght f finally ending on the left bank of the Ravi nJr Da housie 

, We S! ni m t ? ,uay t it iS 5,000 to 8,000 feTfe 

altitude. Th, Chute,- UWr, in Jammu territory, of which the 
Ivund Kamlas p, a k, 14^41 feet, Je a conapitJir object fa™ 
Dulhousie, is geologically a coutmuation of the Dhaula Dlinr. 

Fur f be p-cater part of il$ com'so m the State the Dhaula 
{^‘SirtT”? 8 mounf *j» with peaks from 14000 to 

« fM !.« h*.. TtaS* 2Ti£tJ?SS5S 

out lndeai and teid relief us il rises abruptly, and almost porneudi- 

b? H^OO fe i* h T\ d 6 °' V , Tlmge ® at il3 basfr > whiot it o^feps 
n^ nL rt ■ Jv* j T ,y 0,FeP slo |“ e - nre covered with forests of oS 
and i tliy fir© with * trivia *1 

»1I .be luf.y pm*, * stern mrd SSiS 

w, a ie S ,.f sw ,w,„ r5 b M , up i„ raassm, pSfnMlKT»« emuite 

too flteop for the snow to rest on. granite, 

roivard^ (lie north the gi uerel contour of the ran™ presents 
f striking oontrust. The monntam sidra ore n«" b 

Iwpnprto^, and thnapur. nplnyoffm tong aad g e „tto alo^t 




Chav ii Stats.J Tkt Pdntf Ran$e, 


3 

[Fast A. 


* «-*- **ft **£,"£ -tWn &J3TZ “ 

(tnd almost |»rwmdiouUr dropon t m , llnd ,, rom i„eufc A* P eci*.' 

more gradual deohne Townrdstba *,^..1 

feature, morn or lets, ofnll the & ' hlli llt » so *• *"*<■ 

assasjssswa ?*-£*& - ~" 

spring a wealth of blossom that 13 wary to ,Vj * ' 

Tho Uboik DMr is composed of gnoissow granite, flanked 

?TLrm, eC , froiii U» wd ito*. mmmg g«>-. 

^^j^ss&sss 

Bara Bangihal, and traverses the | f ^™ m divtd(J5 ^ territory 
w^t, ^ more ^ ^ a ^ra ill** from eJ, 

rate two hire? seeiions tf ' 1_ i(l ?ummer there is eomparative- 

other to such an textei) . while for four or fire months in 
ly little intercom m mucstmn » «hi« Wt ^ ^ intanom ^ 

winter the passes Hie blocke _ ^ nor thrni or smaller section, 

for the tune, is at 1111011 - . _ , ^omnSetely isolated from 

the outer world, bo furbuWi h . . , Dr0ceed i n » to Pangi on 
in former limes, that .jmier tb» hoad of “fimer.il 

K^XS 'of &+» - I-*— 

for criminals and political offenders. 


ri min ala ami poiim»i ijuwmw- 

^a^irsns ^ 

The” meC 5t«»ion ’VKlv 'T»iti““ from 

pasiw range from _ 1-W to *'•• be oWained is from 

which a panoramic view DJj:Ullft Uhite, near Dnl- 

Wjwktafl. at the western end of itoJHvm v ^ ^ ^ 

honsie. Seen fnWn tlus point, h thuu^h the effect is 

it is • sntutl tuyl rouge.. 

softened andunpaid by dintemo a th ^ rtl ,ga uluo the 

many of which attain a high •!«*£■ S to the north, on 

Hoiithern Banks ary abrupt and £»«l. , J tho Ofc«ndrfiMi$gm 
the ether bund. £±5,2^ it. «» Vest- 

r^^r/t CUumWbhdg* ut KM. H 

. TV"_ * r>-Hi ttrd; iTillchpS btnt 


except where it is pieiw^*. ■*} ijj - - „ , 

it thu-pomt irhrru the Piiugi Ruuge ^t ^e ^ .JSJJ' 
territory it gives off the Muni Mul.es Kongo to the south. 
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Cdauha State,] Th$ ZdntJ&r Satire, fP atet A. 


chap i, a, divide?- Chamlvu from Bara Bftngali&l as far as the B4vi \ thence 

Ffajitcii! hh© bouwliii'y runs up to the summit of the Dhnuiu DhAr. 

Aspects. 

Ou the north-west border;, where the Pitugf Range leavee the 
irt2»u"« 1,ni territor y, it giyea off a bn.nek range to the south-west, called IMgdni 
Dluir, which forms the bound err Between Ohambd end Bhadrifiwih w 
in Jammu. At its w^atem rxm-iniy ihi.. tauge is connected with the 
Cbatav Dbir by a short ricJgo, in which are the Pad art and Cbatar 
Dhnr Passt-s, Qrogrnphuvilly r h k- I >:E^ti«it DhAr and t butnr Phtfr are 
different actions of one continuous range, forming, with the Pang! 
Range, the watershed between the liavi and the Ohnnclmbhagn. 
The State boundary follow s ike crest of the IMguni DMr to n jjoint 
weet of the Redan Pass, where it is deflected ton spur from the 
ridge mentioned above,along which it runs, m a southerly direction, 
as farnathe nld fort of Pritlmpr. Thence the Rowa stream forms 
the boundary to its junction with tin* Siowa, and the I fitter to its 
junction with i he Htlvj; soprimting Chnmbu from Ralor in .himmu. 
Ou the Trigonometrical Survey mnps the boundary near the i’ndari 
Pass is shown ms following rho crest of the ridge and doubt* 
lew this was the original, as it is the natural boundary ; bnttht* 
lint* has now b on thrown kick into (.’humbit territory an far ns 
Ruud! ^Isra], a dhtunco of sis or seven miles from the Pad m i 
Pass. The change probably took pi nee at the time of the annexa¬ 
tion of BbndrHwtUi by Jammu. The PAngl Range and the EMgani 
Dhiir are composed of Silurian rooks, chiefly whists, slates, and 
Blaim conglomerate. 


Wf^al 01 ' The Inner HimfClayii, orZlunkar Range, is tho most dim-i 
contmufthou nf Ihu mniu IlnuiHayau axis. After leaving the 
fintlej it nma in a north. western direction, dividing liflflcfc fa>ni 
Hpiti and Lf'diul. It then dose- in the Chumtai Hluie for a 
abort (UsUJice, along its nOrihera border, separating ChambA-LAlml 
from Ziinsktiv, :nid farther wed forma the northern boundui v of 
the Kashmir Valley. 9 


ihf“ i T f ** 01 Thia magnificent mountain chain is so masked by lofty ranges 
* **• in front, that there is no point from which any considerable 

portion of it can lx> viewed. The mean altitude is about 18,000 
feet, and some of »he peaks rise to 20,000. The passes in Hiingi 
and Piidar are 17,000 to 18,000 fer t, and are thus higher than (hr.** 
of the Pticgt Range, hi id arc fl Iso more diflieult owing to the aifco 
nf the permanent glacier. Those in British-LiiluiI, bn the other 
hand, am easy and pructicnNo for laden an imala. The range is 
chiefly conifnidcd of gneirsyse granite. 

k i P °;*k'«T , The boundary between ChsmM-Lfi&ul and British-Ldlml is 
Bwi* * formed ivy ;i spur from the Zausknr Range, separating the Miyir 
»uid the KMo Tokpo streams, and ending at i.Ue Tirot Naht on "the 


< 5< tni® r»in« ChutAT nh»r, TiuidJt, tMkfaii, *it>l S*bo i PP lj> » fla J ? . to r.Uu, „t .,<* 

r “*s, _T J '"h v* (l * rt ““ d ffwnillj lui tviiiihiiDM ot demist tina, 

,B TXi fllain'iiar vJ ti* tnapi. 
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Chandrabbaga ; whence the lino ascends to the crest of the Pangi CHARI, A. 

Range. On the north-west border of Pangi a spur ieaYea Piyrfgl 

the Ziinskar Range near the source of the Danlong (Bkutna) iSa a, 

and, running to the south of that stream, carries the border to the 

head of the Ganaur Nala, which, from this point to the Chan ra- 

bhaga, is the boundary between PSngl and Padar. Thence the 

rises to the crest of the Pangi Range to follow the Dagam Dhai. 

Having now outlined the principal ranges in the State, it ^h. ***■ 
remains to describe the intervening valleys. a * 

The greater part of the tract between the Rathi Dhar and 
the Dhaula Dhar is in the Bias Valley, and, w ith tbe addition of a 
small portion of the lower Ravi Valley, forms the Bhattiyat iVizccnt , 
which; in proportion to its «ze, is the most populous and fertile 
sub-division of the State. The southern section of this area 
composed of sandstone, and conglomerate is an integral part of 
the Siwalik, and has the same physical and botanical features. I s 
vegetation is semi-tropical, and the bamboo, the ypipal, and the 
mango flourish luxuriantly in close proximity to the fir, the barberry 
and the oak. Two crops are garnered m the year, the cereals chiefly 
grown being rice and maize, alternating with wheat and barley. 

The northern section contains the spurs from the main range, 
composed of Silurian and carboniferous rocks, and, being more 
elevated than the oth *r, is therefore more alpine m chaiacter. 

The cantonment of Bakloh is located near the line of contact of 
the sandstone* with the older rooks. 

The region between the Dhaula Dhar and the Pangi Range 
constitutes the drainage area of the Mxu It is occupied by the 
sours of the high ranges, splaying off at nil angles, and inter- 
mingling with one another in such a way that they lose all sem¬ 
blance of regularity or order. They are intersected by d<*p narrow 
valleys, in which flow the various streams that bring down their 
tribute to the Ravi. Of these the largest is the Srnl, which drams 
the whole of the north-western portion of the Chamba V alley. 

Examined more closely, this region is seen to be naturally 
divided into three fairly distinct sections, corresponding to three 
out of the five 1 Vizdrats of the State. This division is made by a 
sour from the Piingi Range, thrown off to the south about midway 
i£,ts course through the territory which soon bifurcates, one 
branch running to the south-east and the other to the south-west 
The first is the Tundah Range, which gradually declines, and 
finds on the Ravi opposite Ohhatrarl, from whence the line 
oSatTon“ continued,^ the Chiliad NaU, to the Dhaula 
Dhar • the other is the Saho Range, which comes to an end m the 
rT * t tll e iunction of the Ravi and the Siul, the line being pro- 
loW to the Dhaula Dhar by the Chil and Kalatop Spur. The 
area embraced between these spurs is triangular in shape, with its 
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base nr rho phaula Dhar, and forms the Clmmlal or Sadr 
in which in situated rho capital of the State. 

'iho portion to the north-wen of the %ho Range includes the 
entire haem of the Sm>, mid is called tbe Churih Wndmi. 

The Qi*ea to the >outh-east of the Tunddh (tango coTnprisofi 
the Vnlloy of the ftsyi from below Bars BangdhtJ. with its tri- 
biitanes, the RoiihiJ and the TimdiShen, ns far down as the 
Chirchjiirt ft AM, neiir CulmtrAri. This is called the Brit liman r 
tviViva/, nud ia the oldest prtion of the Stale, containing the 
aiicioiit mipiul. (t is also culled Gaddeidti, or the country of the 
Gfidnjs. J 

Bara Raucnbal contains the head waters of the fota and is 
therefore, a part of the Ravf valley, but it never belonged to 
Umpibu It Vf*& formerly the northern proving of a 
fSiiti\Q State called B ngnhnl, which was absorbed in Kulu and 

from ivdlT^ ^ 1 ^ Dl11 ^ Barbel Range Separates it 

The RiW or OlwmH Valley, as a whole, in fairly open, a m l 
the means of communication me good. The scen^y % \f ‘ 
picturesque mid vurmd cburacfcer, presenting rainydel wSt cl 
contrasis. In thr lower \ alley, nt m deration of 3,000 f*ct nod 
»«fer, tlio vegan n,,. ., ismi-tropicsl, th, wild „| ive , ^ 

and fig mmgJmg with the Hctieia, thUham, pi m { -md[ !5?!! 
iraes found in die plains Where they are the ^ 

are covered with nob verdure which extendA i d ih A ^* 

dop. B, Willie icterB^rwd O ro villages, eael, j n the midst of i£ 
Own cultivated area, fending art exceeding)* uhaain.* 
to to landscape. On th* mountain slopes the fields 

ol iStdLT^ -yta ,r to ™, ^ 

level for ploughing. 4. 

containing mure thnn a doner. houses i u raost DHrlB „/ tl o* 
Valley, under 7,000 feet, two or»n nr* 2 P i, I ®* Tl 
in the lower lev eld, with m.iuw, wheat, barley and otW^ *'? 
higher up. Above 7,000 feet only one orou, «L7l u m "? 
The mountain especially those with h nt>r( i _* S^nared. 

a.U.lly«Wly ™o,i„d; F vhilo tho* w h l Z ZLIT': l,r “ 

ofl T q U itn bnre, owi-g l0 , Wr ^ r7?<,T Sr0 

Cndnr 6,000 font .1* t ,«, ooturaonly 11 foL 

toji/jifolia, out. belly, rbodod.ndi on «i«| ctifsoui • It . f 
elevation piu- s and cedars f-win extensivo ,fore*|^ and ere f mHT 
*" W* 1 ' »»<i j™i|>w The inounTnin M ™ ^l^fnll. I? t-T 
aHatM^s, siro curated with flowers of evm Ll- 2Si 1 blfrh 
m great prafusion as the snow melts and dLon*,. , n™ v ° fJi 
over all are mighty pintutdes of reaiin /m * ^°wenng 
altitude of 19,000 feet* with vast fit-lde of elacier 

—■ Th - * ■—« mi* % SSSfi 
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flofT all through Ilia summer, the snow line gradually retreating CTLAJ I, k 
higher, tilt in July and August peaks of 15,00b feet hi-nomf quite phTwcij 
bare. On the Pdngi Rnnge the permanent' snow tine stands at Aiiwti 
about t*>,000 feet On the southern aide* and 1 4,0U0 feet On tho <s, nw ^i 
northern. New snow begins to fall on the higher ranges in f«tor*i of 
September* ami during the remaining months of the year the 
snow lino steadily descends till* in December, January* and 
February, fnnw may fall in the valk-yS* 2,500 feet, a how dea 
level. In ibo capital, with an elevation of 3,000 teal, it is rare for 
a winter JO pns^ without tSf-vernl fulls. Jn the upper valleys 
enow lies very deep, and in the Brahmunr Wizdrar t it is customary 
for most of the villagers to migrate Lo the lower valleys for the 
winter* some coming to the capital, nud others going to K an era. 

This custom is not found in any other purl of the State. It is 
pjobuhly pf nudeot origin, and the people speak of going to 
4 Jamlur,’ as they cull the country to tin- south of the Dhnula Dhar. 

This mignition takes place in November, and ibe return journey io 
April or Alay. Some member* of the villagH community remain 
at home* by pre-arrangement, to tend the cattle and I-joIc after the 
property, but the villages in Rrahiunttr Wizdrat are almost deserted 
during winter. 

Thfi region between the Pangf and Zaustar Hangs? is some- P*np 
what of an irregular square, each aid© of which is about *3 miles. 

Tt comprises the Volley of the Chnndrabhaga through nearly 80 
miles of its course, from the Tirot Naht in British Lriliol, Jo the 
Gan an r or Sanwir i Nila, K^pn rating Fingl from IMdar in Jamind. 

This area forms the fifth Wizdrni of the State. It is in many 
respects very different from the Ravi Valley. The Cbandriibba^ft, 
throughout the whole of its court© in the territory, flows at » 
higher level than the Ravi, being 9,000 feet above the yea at Tirot, 
end nearly 7,000 feet where it enter* Pad nr. 

This region in divided into two parts, of nearly equal size, by nwiioni uto 
r lofty spur from the Zinskar Range* called Gurdhtfr* with peaks 
of 21*000 feet, the highest in the State, running in a souih-westerly 
direction between the Saiehti and Miyiir Ndliir, and end mg opposite 
Tindf. The north-western portion* from Ran If 0 to the Gsnaur 
NrIA, is Pang!; and tho south eastern. from Rauli to Tirot, is 
ChumbH-LaliuL 

Pangt ts unique in its grandeur and beauty: in this respect far p Mff f. 
surpassing any other portion of the State, The scenery j$ sublime 
and imposing* and Nature appears in her wildest and grandest 
moods- Everything is on a stupendous scale. Tim great river 
rolls along in a deep and narrow gorge, lambing itself info fury 
ugumst the adamantine cliffs that confine it. Precipices spring 
from the brink, in placet* almost perpendicular, to a height of one 

Cl I ftault iid nkiiuhab'l*d tft**s>* Hlufta Mlfw^jr heiweqn {5aur) Awl Tiodri rat 

Milked t'Lft iiiipi 
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or t wo thousand W : On the lower tnnges are grassy slopes of rich 
I Mature with douse forests of pine and cedar, while high over nil, 
the stem and mojedic tnouuUms, pile.I on one another, attain ;in 
a 1 titndo of 18,000 to 'i 1,OOU feat, rising fur beyond the hue of eternal 
snow. Hut nil is no: sublimity mid grandeur. Every fow miles thy 
traveller ' each'a fairly open nooks id su: passing beauty, which 
null luife been s infill lak< s in s .>(:s■ by-g uv a^p, while the river w; s 
cutting its wny ihroogb a rocky hairier in front, There the 
villngns fii v ohivfiy io bi found. Those ary few iu number, and of 
Hiuall size, for the country i* aparaely inhabited. Thy roads m o 
just what one might expect in such a region, narrow end dangerous, 
so narrow indeed, flint in soma pliwrs timie is barely room For two 
people to pais each other; in ether parts the precipice affords no 
space for n read, which has to be mod along the faeo of Ihe 
cliff, supported on iron bass fixed horizontally into the rock. 
tSlsewbora the path crosses from ledge to ledge by means of 
Imngark, ot narrow wooden hi idgee of u primitive and iutteaura 
kind, sometimes at a giddy Wight »b >v^ the torrent. There um 
several beautiful Stdn valleys in Fungi of which the principal ,re 
the SuLchu, Fnnijuur, Eundn, nud Surril Niiliia, all loading up m i ] Hn 
Zmi.kar Ttatige. Thrum I■ narrow where they join the main valley 
■ hey ;tv( fairly open higher up—and contain n considerable number 
r*f villages. Those mini the head of each ndli ore occupied by 
Tibetans, called liliot, ami for this reason are celled 4 BhoGAiivi/ 


The winter season it) ftfhjrf and Lilml is very revere. Snow 
mey begin to fall in the lower parts of the vat lev a* early us 
October, but it does not lie permanently till Decembei. Fium that 
LJ in* 1 *dl March or April the vrbob> valley is deep under enter imd 
communication with the outer world, nml even between the 
various centres or population, is completely suspended. During 
these months the people are, for the most part, confined to their 
houses, but they move ateuf when the enow has hardened under 
foot, and the weather is favourable. They employ thatttSelves 
chiefly in rape-making and other occupations which can lie carried 
on indoors, Food provision for the winter months |„ ts , of coUrso 
to be tirade beforehand, both for I hem selves aud thoir cattle 
When spring sets iu they matter earth over the remaining beans of 
enow to melt them, and dear the ground for ploughing and sowing 


the crops grown :n Fungi are diiefiy wheat and Imrfcr with 
phuta,,, hmi, rh and iiiusar, There is as a rule only out harvest in 
the year, though in places two are raped. The wheat and oarkw 
crops are -own late in the autumn, and ait* reaped in the foUowimr 
June or July, after wbioh a mop of or brn mav be WWl ? 

mu I reapad m Octoter. ■ 1 
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and cattle are taken in the early summer, and kept till late in the CHAP I, A. 
autumn. Many other pastm e-gttiiuds, edited ydhar, are let out ^3^ 
every yvn< hy the State to shepherds from the Ravi Valiev, who A* pact a! 

the Pangi Range in givafi numbers, with their (locks, in order fuiat „ 
r 1 spend a month or sir weeks in thean rich uplands. They usually 
umv« in July, and u-turn in September into the Kilvi Valley. 

I hence they move by easy over the Dhauia Dhiir into 

the Siwjilikn, and as ter («■ the edge of the plains, arriving 
there in Sovetnliei* mid December. The winm jo ur ney is begun in 
February. 


Ghambd-Z*f/iu/ is tbo lower half of the province of that name, ciuuntA. 
th»> nj'jier half being British territory, having previously formed a hied, 
part of the Kingdom of ffiild. This divUi'm into two parts pro* 
hubly UkiI: place about A. D, KidU- The physical features are 
rimiinr tbo*n- of PingF, except that, while the lower portion of 
lj-ihul is iiui nuv and precipitous, the upper portion is wide and 
open. The tuountain ahpt-s are also much has densely wooded, 
owing to a Morn scanty rainfall, find to tAhirf, m a whole, being at 
a higher altitude. The foreate are chiefly composed of pines and 
pencil cedar and are generally confined to Urn northern slope* of 
the Pdngl Hauge. The prinicipal side valley is the Miyir Niibf, 
wlucb though very narrow at its mouth is quite open further up, 
and la chiefly inhabited hy Tigrans. 

Hie cereals grown in LrfhuJ are chiefly wheat and Itarlej 
witli I'hidfun, brefi and tin, and tbo land yield* only one cion in 
the year. 


The pasture* in fchu higher 
rich and nutrition*, and numerous 
with Lliuir flocks. 


mountains are considered very 
ijisharsf are visited by shepherds* 




In the hills, the In m lace pc is always interesting and there is Tb# iiigt 
icndloss, variety i, f charm tho eye, but nothing on tho ordinary stag?* 
cun com on ii? in beauty unit grandeur with the b ,g|i passes. A 
genera] aeacriptiijn applies more or loss to nil of them, tho Pdtigi 
Range being referred to, Bogiuuiig the ascent from the last 
village, sit 7,000 feet, the m id visea through forest, or up u long 
t «nd i iiviow riiviuc, or it may bo over steep grassy a]upas. The 
tree line ia ranched at 11,500 Feet, mid tl en the forest ends, and 
the traveller emerges on the mountain side. Hera he will pane the 
night at »n v leva turn of 12,000 feet, Above him tower tbo massive 
:racky pinnacles of the high range with their drapery of snow, * 

[while glaciers fill the hollow* Iwtween them. Below, the hills and 
Valleys of the lower ranges, through which ho h«s come, stretch 
.far into th« distance, LiII the tioriaou of vision is limited by 
the Dhniiln Dliiir, 30 or 40 mile.-; away. The mountain slopes 
iround him, too, are simply fadainating iu the rich expanse of 
fteiiil vel dure which they present. Though Imre as regards tree*, 
the ground is carpeted with (lowers oi every hue, reminding 
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Tt ° f n h2m ' t,fuJ n in «ngJimd in early stmmiar. The 

resemblance is nil the mwt striding; as nt tW altitude th* 

uf °r n T l '* y 1 ; ,f H f ^°P erate dimat© The profusion 

uf this floral display dumnislmj with iLe moreas© 0 f hIuiuiJv but 
many beatiinfu) species nro found almost i.p to tL« summit 0 / \h v 
passes, wlwe the m-ks »m fret? from 8 unw. The sotsond dny% 
»3«,ut » steep and trying for n is ov* r eu,w and m ^ »]£ 

Jt*tZi? p , pr ? J r n b r; km ^™ d “*««*«»■ % ^ 

by, Hie trave II. i reaches the higher snow sloped wn h tho' an -,l 
pronsoto m d»« iM^smitj-, j, * ow on .. 

! ‘‘’' r <j: , '«pra*. .Vo sound disturbs tie -(illness, Ueupl 

“K’ jook nnd nvalnucbe. 11,,, 

tJw.t loll lliqr Teach tbo top, f 0 , BiuiirvMi. the Ii„„ LI? 

SsSS-f» esSs^S 

nt a distant of iUu mil«« glistening in the Hunahim. >iv J i "Hi 

“T^* 0 *“"**• tW 

“ft 7 *^- t* 

rfwsssss 

t iVi , a thu ti-tx* Imu is umio ramb^d 

road thou descands ranidjy to tin* (lhn.,.f™ia, • uatilt.a, und the 

the Bummer* anti bn3u £ ,£Jrh Lhli f dM ^ ' a%. Later in 

W*. Bangs S? S S!l *Z£ ft «“* * !•••»» in tb. 

ft*, «■ fn-ito JUS; £?££ alft w-* 

pJ^g, ^iddagreBUytotWd^ jfSl^^ 

their cwm Xing oi 

nrnneut glacier in ki^r in tl 5, ™ f h per* 

»^4 wng u.; ila z ut ft k 

on the southera f-lopes ig exceedingly btjnutifn] thniiVi' dura 

r 2 ^ 

anmmor: “ciu“l^a oUa'nld“rf S fel;?‘ 

ilucction and tie inner mountains in “other. ^ 
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The portion of the State to the south of the Dhanla Dhfir L$, CEAP.L A. 
as already stated, within the basin of the Bins, and is drained by physical 
two *uiall tributaries of that river, the Cbnklri and the Dnirh. A»p«t*. 
Those streams tnk.* ihoir rise in the I)hauls Dhar, the Cliakkf to BirwirttAtn. 
tin* «i"i of the rininrl I^m, rind tUe D»irli near the Rihlu border, 
and, flowing south, pierce the EMthf Dlnir to make their way 
through she Hmiliks to the Bite. They nre only mountain torrents 
containing litth* water, unless after heavy miu or in the rainy 
season, when they mriy lie impassible for days. Snob floods come 
down Tory endkienly, and the rivalet of the morning may be a 
ru=lmtg torrent before evening sets in. 

Tiie Riivl is pre-eminently the river of the Chombi State, and Tl|f ' 
wiili its tributaries, drain* tlio whole of the ChuLuW Valley Proper, 
between the Dhtml n Dhsir and the Pbigl Range. The uauie ‘RuvP 
is identical with ‘ Trrnwati,' and in its upper reaches the river is 
generally called Rnuti or Irauti. Tt bakes its rise in the Mid- 
tfimdlayaaud Warn Bangdhnl Ranges, the latter range separating 
it from the Buis in Upper Kulu, Tb* main source is thus in Bara 
Bnngillml, and it is already a stream of considerable s i ze when it 
enter* HhamW territory.' It flows, in a north-westerly direction, 
through the Uaya# of Bam Banso, Trehta and Ohauoia to Uldnsa, 
where it is joined by two large tributaries, the Budhil and the 
TtindAheu. Thereafter the IIM Bows on, with augmented force 
and volume, through a narrow gorge to Chimtnfrf. !3eh»w this 
point, the valley is a little more oj^n, and after pacing Pidr, fUkii, 
and Makln, the river treads to the north, and approaches Ch&mbd, 
which is pietiucsqnely situated an its right bank. Here it 
receives the Salvo or Sal from the Soho Rungs, and the town 
stands ail a plateau near tho junction of the two rivers. The valley 
is fairly open for some mil* 1 # above and below the capital, but at 
ftiijnagnr it again iiecomes narrow. Here the river trends to the 
west, and soon afterwards is joined by the Siul, its largest 
tributary. Still flowing westward, it touches Jammu territory at 
tlm point whore the Siowa stream, forming the boundary, falls into 
it from the north, Ii then bends to the s aith-west, and, skirting 
tho terminal spurs of the Dhoula Dhifr, separates Chamba from 
Jumract, and finally leaves the State at Keri, to debouch no the 
plains at Shah pur. from Sindbilrn to Sluihpur, a distance of 25 
miles, the ftdvt i-i nuvigab!** in spring and autumn for a khatnau t 
or bod-raft. This is a light chdrpai rest in lt on and lashed to two 
ijiviji#, or inflated ekius, mid on it the traveller aits, while it is 
piloted by two men swimming alongside, The journey can be 
accomplished in 7 hours and i« practicahlg only when the river is 
fair!y low, and tho wmer not too cold for the men. During the 
winter mouths the R;Wf in usually very low, and the water cloar 
and transparent. It can iken be forded in some places near 
Cham bn by horsi-s and men. With the approach of summer the 
snow On the high ranges begins to melt, while the colour of the 
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inoivaapa, TIip maxhimm b^rt-^h^T’ ■ * m ? tflG . ToIump rapidly 
florjds ofa destructive character mt f lt \ *MgOfe wi« 

b&tng steep ((tsimi ih <tA d*™ t j. ^ Tlio b&pk£ 

f**n carried #w ay , clWB i,.- p™’ b ” t J til ° W^"* aie 

^t« d!isiaTOi[ ; n i^^ end of Sep- 

i»<if>d*ir is often enn^ht! * Q ^amhtf downward^ and the 

traitfmrt fit Chaimi J h y » permanent 

replaced hr » jf,uta „r twrit* i 17 ™" ,iari at Tmrf, which is 

of the ra’ijg, The ft; mmrxl ^ ' T ° f ^ J "' Ver nt tIl ° 
^GMla.Chnri, B'^ ZT cantilever bridge* 

Mid.hu A fa-nAou, hmf^:JT uT 4|B P»^ at 

Oliambt, oreefced in A. 1 ). "cost rf%?^o L io ° ti " at 

r th * Msr: 

on dr«na, or infliitod akins^nf f ^ crossing may be made 
where the current is smooth, and I l>duW r ‘ ,T1111,,> 'i. 

QTO " r 'k nimcruiis, as the Brivi in m r,imn)t^ re . fbit> Suct places 

channel, which makes crossing nW witlj a r °<% 

Fined on tfeTS^fc 1 < ^ l f' “ RfiW " 

Hhanla D^r. Those ai ‘r a |] < t f 2? ^ ?® f w * ate » *h« 

dhsond^g- special mention i, M* oCLd Nm °" b 

which forma the bo mid *17 of the Brfhmaur Il^L^ hhttU *^ 

ant. ft? H J d mRl ' e import. 

Bndhil takes its S? £ ^ 

Kiikti P,, S( and at Ha«or it rUivi o n ^ ' ho 

Stream from the aaeml lake of 1 ll,,,,k * the small 

Ka ' Ki * £!£ Bt UT1 of ,VfiT nw^V^T^ f llt ' 

passes Brihmaar, and \ V® kmer it 

iMrfatUW Itis.SfoS?' , waters with the 

at the KAlffhu Pa 3q jii the Mid T 1 *^ ^'mdrthen rinea 

Wer down than the %dhil It ton .o , R;iV> n 

hexl ii older is the Boljedf ioinim, J f 'nit *° m l^th. 

fl, * n the Salio which Sorts ^ th ° ^ or 

a com-MoafabontlSmiW h R,uf ut Oiiamlni, H fto r 

».» ™u> ™ s i s ... its oHg«i««; t , j!itrfc- £& *i£g 
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nem* Baku. Wlim-e this bend nccnns it receives i% stream of its CHAP, I, A. 
ewii sire, firiugiup down the waters of tho Alwfc. Baira, Tissa and phwTcftl 
ChiSujii NtO&t; nil i>f which rise in tile Ptfngf Thmge; and of ilie Aipecti 
BatjiOta NhIh from the D£gauf PBur. The Siul is crossed by ttrid „ 1(i 
wooden hrtdg.B at Lang^ra, Dlnmt, Bln'mibd, Kalfir, Sal nr and 
Kotbi, and by a varuru at Balm in Triad. 


Kiirh of the tributaries of the Riivf and the St til receives many 
ucccs-iUma in its uouree anil forma the main artery of a separate 
> dmina^'-arefi. 

The Chandra bhriga its the t ame by which the Chenitb U known 
' in the hills. It rises near t lie top of the HiinT. Luclm Past' in British tfpL 
ffihiit. l*y two hands, the Chandra and JJhtfgu. Those units at 
TiJuiti and form one rivm of great hjh>> mid volume, which flows 
immediately to th * north of the JMid-Himfihiyh nt d parallel fo it At 
Tirol- it enters OuimhiULUml atid pursues n westerly eonree to Tiudi, 
after which it rums t, tin* north , The river valley ia open to 
Mttrgnio o : below t his poi nt it com wets in » ntmiw gor ge, w ith 
praeipi toua. cliffy ms f <r ae TintU. wheriT there ia nn open expense 
on i he lef t bantr f-u' s?Tfl ml mil pa. Prom Timif to_Slmr, 17 miI55, 
is wild and rugged. At Shor and Curl lit there are viJiagey on the 
right bunk, and the Y.Jfj-y again becomes narrow a** far as Miudiial 
and Smieh. From tliiar;'point it is mom open, and the river flows 
Oil in a north-westerly direction, through picturesque scenery, past 
KiMf and Oar wits, to the Cnnaur or San-an Niila, where it leaves 
the territory, Th-nee it cnntinu< ; it* course i hrough Psidar, Kusht- 
warandthu outer bills in .Jammu leirifory, to debouch on the 
pInitlS at A knur. 


The waters of the Chnndrnhli4ga are of a grey colour ftn d 

all the sum mar, owing fcu tli■ ■ melting snow from itu otuneraus flood*. 
S'Miives in the snowy ranges. Tlife' yolumo in so great and the 
current dfifip that it cgtin .1 he forded in any part, o f it- course ; 
it is also full of whirlpools, arid nnder-currents. In the depth of 
winter avjUancWs fill up the narrow part? of the river gorge to such 
a d-greo that the villagers can cross on this snow*bridge from‘me 
side to tlie other, S^meritries in Spring a great volume of wider 
preface on this immense morfs of snow, which, under the influence 
of the increasing heal, suddenly gives way, with disastrous eon- 
sequences to any bridges that have not Wn creel to! at a safe ek ra¬ 
tion ah' 1 vc high wafer, A similar disaster may occur in summer 
from the partial or complete blocking of-the oorrent. by a land¬ 
slip, which may suddenly yield fcn the great, volume nF water above 
it, Tlicra are said to be no 6sh in ilir river in any purl of its 
course tn State trcritory, the water being too cold. 


Oold iu small quant ities is found in the rhnndrtibUAga, nud ooiawuh- 
g'.Id-washing, on a small scale, i* parried on at some places in '**■ 

State territory, ay well as in British-Lahti!. 
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The bridges are on the usual cantilever principle, and are found 
at Trilokniith, SilgnJon, JMrtbi, Mindhal and Kilar, with jhulas at 
nndt and Shor. 

On its right bank the Chandrabhaga is joined by several streams 
from the Zansksi Ran ; e and its branches. The most important 
of these is the Mi jar Nala, which takes its rise from a large glacier 
and flows through an open valley for 40 or 50 miles, meeting 
the Chandrabhag.i at. Udaipur. Next in size is the Saichu Naf° 
joining the main river at Sauch. Lower down are the Parmai/ 
Hnnan, and Sural streams, and finally the Qanaur or 
Nala, forming the boundary. 

On the left bank the Chandrabhaga receives a small icestream 
from each of the snowy passes in the P«ingi Range. The chief of 
these are the Cliobia and Kalicho streams at Trilokmith; the 
Snw’ Dratl aDd Mi J'. lni strea ms near Tindf; and the Cheni and 

Jhulas or swing bridges are very common in the State both in 
the Chamba and Pangi Valleys, and a description of one of them will 
be interesting. I hey are usually made of the flexible twigs of the 
willow,orany other similar tree, whose slender branches can be twist- 
ed into a rope. Of these three strong cables are made, varying in 
^ngth accord.ng to the breadth of the river where it is to be spanned. 
One of these cables is for walking on and is placed lowest, while 
the Other two are at a slightly higher level, one on each side, for 
the hands to clutch. They are fixed on each bank to a stout 
wooden beam laid at right angles, and weighted down with stoni 
The cable for stepping on i- composed of four or five small ropes* 
laid flat with each other, aud tie I together at short intervals^’ 

Vf ^ ands » to m f ke lfc ® as y safe for the foot to rest on This 
cab e is suspended on a level with the river banks. The other i 
cables are made of small ropes twisted round each other, and after 
leaving the beam to which tliey are fixed rise to prn 5a , * 

fork which raises them to a higher level than the first^cabte 

sun™irt ha %r n ; r ngJia, ‘ d rai,St ° giTe cadence as well £ 
^ pp01 \ ?“ er ™ pe3 piW3 from one side-cable under the 
foot-cable to the other side-cable, at intervals of about a varf 

As the side-cables have a tendency to come together i/ the 
middle, a piece of wood i* fixed !ietween them to keen thL “ A 
and the crossing of this obstacle is a great difficulty^ a he 31 ^ 

or 40 yards in length, and high above the torrent- • 

them needs a steady head and great care TW „* d SSln § 
every third year at the utmost an? in .nn«t „i ^ 6 reiiewed 

Sot g£r sgteta 

0) Several of the*, ndli. have two names, tho. the Soril Nili is aUo ailed Lojir 
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crowding, in which many lives were lost. Not more than two, or CH A PI . A. 
three, should attempt to cross a jhula at the same time. Physical 

The gururu is another kind of swing bridge in frequent use, and A *P ect * 
consists of a strong ropeof many strands suspended across the river, TUe Borl¬ 
and fixed at each end in the same way as the jhula. From this hangs 
a coil of rope, attached to a wooden ring which slides along the main 
rope. To this ring are fixed drag-ropes from each side of the 
I river, and the traveller being seated in the coil is hauled across 
through mid-air by men on the bank. The sensation of crossing 
I is not a pleasant one, and occasionally an awkward accident happens, 
such as the breaking of the drag-rope when the passenger is half 
way across. This kind of swing bridge is called a gururu in the 
Chamba State, but is named differently in other parts of the hills. 

The trangari has already been referred to, and is in very Thetr*ng«f. 

I sommon use in the hills. Two beams are laid from bank to bank, 

>arallel to each other, and about two feet apart. On these 
ire placed pieces of wood cross-wise, which may or may not be 
ashed to the beams. There are no railings, and, if the trangari 
s at some height above the torrent, the crossing is often a matter 
>f difficulty. 

There are in the State a few mountain tarns, such as those of Like*. 
Khajiar and M«ni Mahes : but no lakes of any size. 

The structural features of the Chamba State fall into line geoloot.<o 
with the geological characters of the north-west Himalayas. Its 
leading features are the same, whilst local details vary from point »nd coDgio- 
to point. Along the southern margin of the mountain region we mer * ,e * 
ind the Lower Siwalik, or Nahan sandstones, and the Upper 
biwalik conglomerate, in contact with the old Himalayan rocks, the 
iine of junction between them being a reversed fault, the older 
Himalayan rocks thus appearing above the Tertiary beds. 

Although the line of junction is a fault, the line also indicates 
the original limits of deposition of the Tertiary beds, they having 
been deposited against the Himalayan rocks, which formed a 
rising area during the deposition of the Tertiary sediments. 

Along the southern margin, in the Dalhonsie area, the in contaot 
Himalayan rocks in contact with the Tertiary zone are altered with t,ap - 
lavas to be presently described. The Tertiary beds in contact 
with the volcanic series usually belong to the Nahan or Lower 
Siwalik series, but in the Chuari (Chaohari) section, the Siwalik 
conglomerates are directly in contact with the Trap, the lower 
Nahan beds having been probably cut out by the fault above ‘ 
referred to. The dip of the Nahan beds in contact with the trap is 
perpendicular, or nearly so. To the east of Samaot in the Chuari* 

Sihunta section, where the trap dies out, the Tertiary conglomerat 
are in contact with the Carbo-T'riassic limestone series. 


I1) By the late Licut.-Geoeral C. A. HcMAHON, I'.K.S,, F.G.S., Commissiontr qf Lahore. 
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Weathering 
of the trap. 


Microscopic 

appearances. 


The Carbo- 
Triaaaic 
series. 


northern side of the mail?boundmr fault ] Te, ’| iar - ,r ® enes on the 

‘•s ^ srs 

crosses the river at K*iiri *nul i i * la P lc ^J narrows after it 

-- *>Sd-ISSnSt e ^ •.»>-i 

Sfom-mSto'the SSTJtcba^ - to 

out between Samaot and Sihunta. ’ aD< ouwarda tUI lfc dies 

f ra ctu?ed tr sXee! colour on its 

usually weathers from a light-brown P nif,hs!l I ,atches ln It 
sometimes it varies from sago-green t u , st ^: bl i owu coIou, '> but 
The sage-green variety 

abound near the upper and lower • at , , Am Jgdules 

occasionally to be seen in the more rw'T ° f ”**» and aPe 
four varieties of these amygdules wh.to tral P°itoons. Thoreare 
borders and graen ccntJSft red a' f™ TT ^ "» 

being the most common. Tho rork (r ; T - ‘ ’ b t 7° hrst men tioned 
Wding. Tho specific gravity uS? “ SUr, “” , indicati °" of 
2'87, theii* average being 2 - 8o. U avas ran g ea from 2’76 to 

rocks shows that they a?eTrue f lav•,^%vh^’ UtLi " 8,ices of these 
surface of the earth. C ° Ut 0n the 

tnclmic felspar which mutually interna l I 7sta 8 , of nu gite and 
crystallized simultaneously, embedded InnT Bl ‘ ow tLat th «7 
been a glassy base. The tucks are mII i • , ,' vtat appears to have 
augito is fresh, and the f£ * ltOTed : Uone of the 

lhebaseor groundmass has been hio-n m °i!, e 0i j ess kaolinised. 

hydro-thermal agencies, lnd a converted^ ^ or' 

products, among whioh may be men i f^^ous secondary 
serpentinous matter and lencoxene Th» ?T* e P ldote » chlorite, 
at the ends and sometimes of fe .thorv ? aiS are often fra 7 ed 
cooling. Judging from the extensive‘ a lr ,U f. ture ’ indicating rapid 
have sustained throughout their outoronV *“? 7 hl f h ***** rocks 
he of considerable ag?, the micros?o3 w ^ , that ,h ^ must 
the stratigraphical Evidence on this pobt 71 ^® tbu8 ^Porting • 
these rocks contain zeolites and om,*J riT amygdules seen in 
numerous liquid inclusions with mov«ht! \ T?, atter containing 

rock§ as altered basalts, but soLSm bU ? k 1 cla8a tkest 

andesites. No trace of olivine is now ^ r ^ rded as altered 
rocks so highly altered this fact is not ^kabt “ them ’ but in 

In latter years the term Carbo TnW , \ 
a coovement one for a thick conform 7?* 810 • foun d to be 

intercalated slates, which are abundumk-, of b' m es tones and 

but which, being generally untossilife ouf tUe Himala ^, 

uu ^j U is aanost impossible 
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to decide to which portion of the series finy particular outcrop CHAP, 1 A. 
ahould bo relegated, and f propose to retain thin term for the 
various* outcrops of this aeries found iu the Chutnba »n«t. Aspect*. 

In the Dalhousio neighbourhood the rock in contact with the 
volcnitic aerie Ft south or DuvaTikund is tv quartrite, for the most f h °" P ° 
part of white colour, which appears to correspond with the 
quartzite smn in flic Hi ruin region at the base of the Ktvd series* and 
at the base of the Kiol scric* in Kashmir. Thou follows a thick 
outcrop of the Garbo-Triassie aeries, consisting of {dates and 
limestones, the latter iieiug in band' of from 200 to 250 feet thick 
composed of beds only about two me he- in thickness. ' 

These limestone* ore dark-blue m colour ami are mdistuitmiuh. Cohmr«nJ» 
able from the Kra\ series of the Simla am, ftt id cones- 
pond closely with Mr. Lydekker’s description of the Kiel series in 
Kashmir, blue slates an- into realised between the limestone bands, 

The outcrop of the Uf rWTriussic series extends in y. south-ea-i 
direction, from the Mvf aron to theneighbourhood of Situate, where 
it dwindles in width t > a band of between 50 and 60 yards in the 
latter locality, The trap there also disappears and theSiwaUks are 
in contact with the C.irbo-Triassie series. 

The slates along the eastern, and occasionally along the w^tern «mm* of lbc 
margin of the Oarbo-Triaasfe outcrop under description, are dark in 
colour, and disintegrate under the iofluenw of water to black shales 
that remind one of the black «nrosh rook *’ of Mr. Mwllcott's 
infra-Krol series of the Simla urea. Une also finds sometimes in 
the Du I ho uric area pute-blnn to bluish-white Wtifeiy shales, the 
iron in which lalduses on exposure to various shades*o£ red, yellow 
and brown, Similar iu appearance to the wafery shite* seen in the 
Simla area at Solon. These probably represent Mr. Lvdekkei's 
“polychroio slates 11 of Ka-hiuir, ' ‘ 

The blue slates dip first W., then p.'r|j*. u aicular, end finally 0i P «t t* 
return to m k. or E. 11 S. dip, The black slat** .lip from S S E 
to 8, E. 11 E. F 0,0 ‘ 


Proceeding northwnrda the rocks of the Curbo-Triussste serio3 
ore succeeds l by a >u>id of gurisstrae-grauite. the dip of whmh 
varies from about 13 . ll c S. to S. K. ' ' 


(Jr.rn**^ 



It ie sometimes in contact with a black slate alluded to above 
and aometun^a m direct eon met with the limestones themselves! 
Ii forma ;i coat)noon-, outcrop ranging from 4di) u* 500 
thickness. From t htt rid^e ahoTQ BimChJ 


Itm pEKMcG 
am! ihSelhMi 


Feet in 
whufe it 


is seen stretching away m the direction of Maudoh, its thick hops 
retrains steady, end it is well seen on thj- new cert road south of 
Dunmra, and au the ridge between Baltim and Kaila, 1 r then ti.ins 
considerably and tue outcrop o Q the bridle road north-east of Tula 
might eastiy lie overlooked. On the eastern side of the ridge, how< 
ever, it crops up m ti very prominent way on the old, aud now 




Tka fiihtrian iSeries, 
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CHAF. I, A .abandoned road maniig up to Kama Khnd. It is aeon well 
Physics! HuWr (L'bnur) tui«i about u mile south or Cliiiuri, where it has 
Aapwt*. regained its normal thickness. 

0» raft! ° l ^ 9flvr 110 trace of if on t he rood to Sihunta, though the road 
tra verses all tbs rock series from t- h t* Sin'diks up winds. The 
gneissoso-granite of the outer Imih] is a rock <<f dtoidecJly gnrtSteSe 
aspect. Moat band-spocimeiiH would he chirked »* streaky gneisses; 
0( hers are more granitic in siruuiure, arid soma are porn by ri tic 
granitoid gneisses. 

MsrHwnillrti! 10 ^ l * n examined under the microscope the rock is s^en in ho 
composed of quarts felspar, hiotite and mn-eorite, and ibe quarts 
generally predominates over the felspar, though bund-specimens 
might be found in which the reverse is the case. Onhoclmse, includ- 
mg micro cline, largely predominates over triclinio felspar. The 
quartz exhibits micro-less eluted Structure, tho minute grains sliwi ne¬ 
tt tendency to hexagonal shape, Oiypto-cryateiiirm mica occurs in 
all specimens. It is drawn out inn* strings, iw is also Icncrxone and 
temte, ami accentuates tha appearanco of flu* ton-s true luro present* 
™ by ihm alicea under the microscope, M -gn< tite, ferrite and 
jpunctA are present in all specimens, and schorl occurs in some of 
tnem. Liquid cavities with movable Imbbl-a are of common 
occurrence mthu rock, and am found not only in the cuarte, but 
mao m the felspar, garnet, schorl and muscovite. This fact indi* 

■P i ?P r ^ consolidation, was in a high 
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specimens of the rocks, between Dalhousie and Banikbet, I could CHAP-1, A. 
find no means of differentiating 'he outer band of granite from the physical 
inner Dalhousie band, and was forced to the conclusion that the Aspects, 
former w«s injected in a partially consolidated condition between intrusion of 
the walls of a fault; and owed its stieaky and platey appearance the granite, 
to the great pressure exercised upon it whilst in a partially 
consolidated condition. 

The slate series which, as said above, bears abundant marks OneiMOM* 
of con tact-metamorphism, has been intruded into by a mass of ^er^d. 
granite which, towards the east of our area, is about eleven miles 
in width. Between Dalhousie and Chamba the o itcrop is miles 
wide, it rapidly narrows in it- north-western extension from 
Dalhousie as the Ravi is approached, and where that river is crossed 
by it, it has become reduced to a band of 250 fe3t in thickness, and 
a little further to the west the outcrop actually visible on the 
hill-side is only 100 feet in width. Further to the westward, 
however, it gradually expands again, and when it crosses the 
Chamba boundary it ffas attained a width of at least 500 feet. 

The gneissose-granite is almost always decidedly porphyritic, ^struotureof 
though it occasionally passes into a fine-grained, non-porphyritic rock. l8roc - 
Tie matrix is usually a granite of moderately large grains (never 
course), but occasionally it becomes so extremely fine-grained that 
the rock assumes, to the unaided eye, the appearance of a felspar- . 
porphyry. In the perfectly granitic varieties the porphyritic crystals 
of felspar, which sometimes attain a length of from 3 to 3J inches, 
orient in all directions, and present sharply rectangular forms. 

Frcm the porphyritic-granitic and non-porphyritic-granitio FoU*Uo«. 
varieties, the rock passes by gradual transitions into a more or less 
foliated granite. The passage from one variety to the other is often 
apparently capricious; but even in the most perfect granitic masses 
a tendency towards foliation may eometimes be observed. 

Speaking generally the granite of the inner outcrop is foliated 
along both margins, and the foliation becomes intense where the 
band contracts on the north side of the river Ravi to a width of 
250 feet. At this point it passes, on its western margin, into 
what, from its microscopic aspect, would be called a mica-schist. 

This granite, which bears internal evidence when examined . E*M*no» of 
under the microscope of being an igneous rock, is an undoubted ,gDe0 
intruder into the sedimentary beds in which it appears. It not only 
caused abundant contact-metamorphism in them, but it sends off 
tongues, veins and dykes into these rocks. It lias also, in its passage 
through the slates and schi-ts, torn off and carried along with it 
large splintery fragments of these rocks. 

In the Chudri section, where the porphjritic-gramte has along Twomsgmu. 
its margin been squeezed into and between the bedding of the 
schists, fragments of these rocks may be actually seen in the process 
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of being broken off and floated away by the granite. Whether the 
poi pliyritic and non-povphyritic varieties of the granite represent 
mere phases of coding, or -whether they nd cat- a mixture of two 
magmas, may perhaps be open to question; hut as in the Sihunta 
section the porphyritic variety is seen to be intrusive m the non- 
porphyritic fine-grained granite, the latter view seems the more 
probable. 

Under the microscope the granite is found to be composed of 
orthoclase, oligoelase, microcline, quartz, biotite, muscovite, 
magnetite, ferrite, zircon, sphene, augite (one slice only), epidote 
and zoisite (in a few slices). In some localities biotite predominates, 
and in others muscovite. Magnetite, garnets and apatite are 
present as accessory minerals, and schorl is abundant in the granitic 
varieties. The presence of ilmenite may also be inferred from the 
occasional existence of leucoxene. 


Under the microscope the granite yields abundant evidence of 
, . ) in > P' e ss'Uie and shear or traction. The twinning planes of the 
triclimc felspar are sometimes bent: felspars are frequently cracked 
or fi actuieu, and occasionally the pieces are pushed over like books 
on a shelf, whilst crumpled mica may be seen which has been 
completely bent, and one end folded over on the other like a sheet 
ot notepaper in an envelope: 

prominent characteristic of every variety of the Dalhousie 
6Ven u be 1 moSt g ranitic > is the presence of what I 
It is mnstlvT pap f r the shot t term of crypto-crystalline mica, 
wii? ° f mx,SC0Vlte * though the imperfectly crystallized 
material °f biotrte is occasionally present in ropy masses. This 
crypto-crystalhne mica varies from a pale-buff to a pale-grey colour 

rhvohtes 8 ° ial t0 the base of some Tel Jites and 

l 1 \ i tjP l. ( ' a f0Iin ’ ihaa & its double refl ection is strong, 

T r V r the leaflets, J£ 

polanzed light, melt into each other and exhibit no definite shape. 

condition in^hic^t^e^ieafl^sthough lT° * “icro-c. ystalline 

have a distinct individual ty of heh? uTn“' CrOSCOp,C 1 size ’ 

and frequently embraces in it! °T II flows m wavy lines, 
ouartz OT-iioq m . ts stleams targe crystals of muscovite, 

E2» miDeral3 : tlin sli “ s A* rock under the 

often tkT'a proLmced1iuS!7stj!°7 ° f CI 7 P to ; CI T 3 t»lUue mica, 
of all specimens of tlio n H, ? xlon * 8trac ture. Another characteristic 

atruetu^me otfe oSz. S ’u'L? ** '*"*?*& 

orvT)to-crvst*il1in» mir» a-i ^ • * buhaves very much rq the 

flows in streams rnwl + 1 ^ 'f t0 sa ^’ ™ the foliated specimens it 
SeWnW ' Tof tbe , lar « e :'minerals, fills the* interstices 
gei grains of quartz, and stops the cracks in felspars. 

of the Dalh'onsJ % the cause of the foliation observed in parts 

the eruption of otber structural peculiarities is that 

the eruption of the granite took place along a fault in the Silurian 
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slates. The granite had partially consolidated before it was moved CHAP X A. 
into place: large porphyritic cry ftals of felspar and eiimerous micas physical 
and quartz-grain* h, d formed : the semi-plastic n as- was subjected to Aspect., 
enormous press, re : the mica was crumpled, the crystals of felspar 
were sometimes cracked and ruptured : and so much of the micaceous 
silicious materials as lemaiued unconsolidated were foi eed into the 
rents made in the already formed materials. The final consolida¬ 
tion took place under conditions of continued strain. 

The possibility that the foliation and other structural pecu- *£-«■» 
liarities seen in the I'alhousie granite were produced by tangent . hypothe9 , t 
pressure and shearing, after the complete consolidation of the 
m anite, has been carefully consideied and rejected, and my reasons / 
for discarding this hypothesis are briefly stated as follows : 

1. The effect of comparatively soft rocks being crashed 
against a hard consolidated granite would have been felt m the 
sedimentary rocks rather than in the hard granite, whereas one 
finds the dark carbonaceous limest- nes and hypo-metamorphic 
“black slates”, in contact with ihe outer band of intensely foliated 
and platey granite, show extiemely little metamorplnsm. 

The limestones are never more than sub-crystpllme, and the 
carbonaceous material has not been converted into graphite. More¬ 
over the idea that tangential pressure should be so great as to 
cause the formation of poly-synthetic quartz and crypto-crystalline 
mica throughout a solid mass of consolidated granite, ranging 
from six to eleven miles in width, passes belief. 

2. The foliation observed in the intruded granite is not 
always visible along the margin of the rock in contact with the 
slates. In places the granite, though porphyritic, is granitic in 
structure and is not foliated. Had the foliation observable in the 
poiphyritic granite been the result of the shearing of a solid rock, 
the granitic portions next the slates could m t have escaped being 
affected by the movement, and the sharply rectangular porphyritic 
crystals of felspars, which orient in all directions, would have been 
drawn out into strings. The partial foliation, observed m portions 
of the rock, is obviously due to the uniformity in direction imposed 
on the flakes of mica, by pressure on an imperfectly consolidated, 

viscous rock. . . . .. . , 

3 The fact that the granite passes capriciously from a foliated 
to an unfoliated rock in parts away from the margin, and that long 
splinters of schists are met with half a mile or more from the 
margin of tho sedimentary series, shows that the foliation observed 
in places cannot be due to the shearing of a consolidated rock. 

Had such shearing taken place the granite would have b»en uni¬ 
formly f- Hated, and the . mbedded fragments of Schist Would have 
been ground down to wafeis. 

A elance at the photograph of a transverse sec tion of one of 
t hese splinters, given at page 175, Vol. XVU, of the Record,, Ge of. 
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Swb. Ipd reprinting its natural size, Trill show bow impoMible it 
shjKu-cd t0rtA111 iIh ‘ ld ‘ n 0»»* tljis I'ortioji df tbo granite has l>ecn 

*' regards ,tbe micro-tt/sselur stnicj iuv sten b some of the 
quartzes, I W shown, b a papur read before be Mmemlogicul 
&)ciaty (Mm, Mag. VoL V1J1, r . Id), that this, may also lx? proSne- 
. ty strain sit op in it hunted crystal by rapid cooling* under 
of COUJ t tancyti l )ut 1110 Suggestion of sharing completely* out 

-HEP wf oranii! 1 !. ^ of four ’-penmens Of the Dolhotmie 

granite were kindly made for me by Mr. J. Hort Hfoyer, F.G.S. i— 

- THE OMjlSsQt-E-qSAKlTS OF N.-W. HIMALAYAS. 
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[Part A. 


and the bands of limestones Vcoms thiDrier and more CJtAP, I. A- 


prominent, 

earthy. , , 

On the ascent of the river going in the direction of Kafoir, and 
somedistiinoe be^e flic end of the limestone senes is reached. o bed 
Of dark-blue limestone occurs which abound* m crmoid stems, as 
first oljseired by Mr. Bridges Lee. then of the Calcutta Bar. 

The Carlm-Triasric series extends in a aiiuth-caaterly direction, 
05 indicated on the fteoomptiuymg sketch-map, until it. creases the 
River Ravi near Chichi and KulaiiS, a* shown on the mao- On the 
descent to the Kivi below Kami noticed five outer.ma of them, 
intercalated with slates, the first outcrop being about 300 yards m 
thickness, The limestones here are very earthy, and 
part so *htey in appearance that the hammer ami acid '■oitluhad to 
be in oaastunt use. A casual traveller might easily oreilook the. o 
outcrops altogether.* l * 

Immediately in contact with the limestone serin?, in the 
“Mamir-K ulail section, there follows on its northern margin a very 
thick band of com glomerate, which! uuhe-i lately correlate with 
the Bk«ui conglomerate of the Simla area. The mainx 0 e 
conglomerate seen in this section is a el itey schistose reek. at time* 
even foliated. It contains pebbles of whit- ipuirta of all shapes, and 
of various sires up to nine inches in diameter. Boms are well 
rounded arid present Section* Of the sire and shape of an egg, 
other* lire 5 ub*wngnlnr to angular. 

The white quartz pebbles are the mos-t abundant, but the rock 
also oonrams pebbles of grey end blue qMrtiite and qu^fedth. 
STdatonn,-mb iuirnler to rounded, which wnir^r vumu* colour,. 
As in the Simla area, sc hure, some of (he blu- ^naruiie pebbly 
contain thin, whit- quartz-veins that do not pa*» wt-j the man 
Showing that the pebbU w-« metamorphosed and ground ditfu 
into their present &pn, Ud-, re they Immd their resting place. The 
pebbles in some bedg are very sparse; m Others very abundant 

The conglomerate diffons from that of the Simla aron in ii^viug 
orooudvd to "greal. thick* •*>*. A eyuidinal flexure, Lo '™^ 
ie m the centra of ihere beds, and it, is powibto that they may 
also He repented bv other flexures, the evuienco of which bn* b«u 
obliterated, m by *ktea of a slightly tower faoraon haring b*m 
folded up with them. 

In any rose their real thickness must very greatly eScBwl that 

of ccrrotponding beds in the Simla area. ^ r : 
the thickness of the Math conglomerate m bpih, which be 
ed irith the Blaini conglomerate, at from oOO to GOO foot- A t thc 
function of ike conglomerate with the limes tone awh*. the latter 

-01 A/tor llutuur th« ‘h^, kHu 

tn Idle th« f*ii*t outcrop. ll»liniwkro* m* <*" latluCItubLa 1 ^ * Jl 

O,* tU’iju nf Obobth- 


GrisiA 

mUmm, 


Gh*T*e+flf 
0$ the 


Rimini eon* 
Klwairrafv. 


fttTLQ- 


pTE^isn*! 

tatuXV, 


ftlfcfciMd 
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Chamba State.] 


The Silurian Series. 


TPabt A. 


* ujoive 

Aapect 

Its extension 
westward. 


Its extension 
•Mtward. 


Si In nan 
•chista. 


'S- 4 ' z d L b eitr« iomerate has 

.he rrr ^7euV\°r: ? 

terminate a little south of where the Siril R J. / u l T , he beds 
the Manjir ridge toward",h^P^ri P. M Se baC i r0UDd 

of tte conglobate has been IratiWr*SJ t ~n 
half a mile of the too of thu P a ,i,.; Po«. i j ^"eera. to within 

Wfc The puss 33.K? "* mt0 Badra - 

dfiaSSsSespass 

the east runs more or lets with thTdver Vo Pouhla Tnd l? $° 
north-east of Chamba, beyond which I had In d ? Und ’ 

tracing it along the line of the river D ° °PP° rtun % of 

The conglomerates are succeeded by rocks DreserPi™ m 
facies, which last until near the top of the Sach P iss - Tho - er 
generally be described as fine-drained quartz schists The?>e may 
and sl„ey raica-ncl.ists, necaaioJl, p.S^Wh.,”“i2 ta ^ 

TtJ™ ote^ et " p « 

■ SO, «■» 

viously been very low and south-west, suddenly iSfto^SSJJ? 1 
and then underlies to the north-east The -mtiet v, ? P er P e ° rilc ular, 
the very summit of the mss The din . autlchnal comcides with 

down from the north-west into 'the 1,8 ® een> on ma P> to flow 
point the dip gradually flattens to a moderate rouTh™ est^Tp"” “ ,iS 

but tSbdudTpebnS’ become^mire 1 " 6 
you descend, and the rooks mss inte ^ m0Ie scarce the lower 
grained quartzites P 10 ' m0aceon8 sehists and fine- 


Blaioi con 
glomerate. 


Its exten¬ 
sion out ward 


The eastern extension of the Silurian beds the n i • 

b7£“ a Dr d HS“e77 'l-^ hay^S^ 

Passes, into the Pangi Valley and hfs i_ aia and ^eni (Chaia) 
incorporated in the afcomnanWncr ^n observations have been 

my paper in the Records of the Geological Survl-T f ft* 1 *? 
year 1885. He also traced th« . s ^ey of India for the 

Triloknath, where he saw numerom ^LA W , as far as 
merate. (l) I will now revert ncrair. t f) * 0 ? ^°°^ 8 t ^ e conglo- 
into tha Pang! VaUey at Kilar° * ^ SeCt ‘°° 0TOr the Sich P “SS 

s *““ p ‘“' « “• •'ST. 
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r n.mi Siate,] GnriMQae-fjramlo of PdngL [Paet A* 

A Bile north of the junction of the two main flttew stream? 
(north of the point marked H*h&a on the map), a band-f hme* 

stone, about 200 feet thick, crops out. The limestone ib snboirsteI- 
liny, and is partly dark and partly pale-blue in colour, tbe latter 
weathering from a buff-cream to a kroivnidi-buff. 

From this point the roeka are at first silsrious schists and 
quart2-schista, often fissile, but never passing into true slates, and 
theta succeed decided mioa-whiflte, which continue until the 
gneissosc-granite appears under the village of 1 ivgao, on tiie 
descent to the bridge over the Sack stream. 

The foliated granite seen in the Hugf Valley is, when first seoa, 
inter-bedded with the micii-chiste which it conformably uudeihi*, 
but trradnally becomes more mesaive. 1 proceeded for several marches 
dong the Chandra Sblgft (Chunab), but I bad no opportunity of 
making traverses across the granite in a northerly directum, io 
imp region left on my mind was that it very much resembled the 
- ,4 termed “Central Gneiss " by Stdfcfikft, a - seen m tk- Nitlej 
* Valley, ^piti, and Upper Ldhul, which is now accepted OS an 
igneous intrusive rock. 

In the Pdngi Valley the gneissio rock Ib cut by numerous dykes 
of white nligpc!«0 granite* wttich pass up for sorn* mw 

overlying schist, and reminds me much of the white mtmsivu dykes 
of granite in the gaeisBOBe-gratiitc oF the Upper \ 'dlcy. Jie 

gnSaaoao-gnmite of the Pangi Valley ha* yet to bo wo, laid out, 

1 must now revert to the conglomerates seen on the rO&d 
below the padri Pass, which are succeeded, as above described, 
by Home thin outerepe of pale-blue limestone, which may represent 
the Rlaini limestones of the Simla region. 

Proceeding across the strike the next rock to appear is an 
altered lava. A bread baud of altered volcanic rook crops out nonr 
Dune, where it appoms on the northern side of the CarbO-'l'r»aftaio 
Gutcrrra, and runs in a broad band in a jmrth-westerly direction, 
.done the ridge N. E. of Bliindfd, to the high ridge which forms u 
boundary between Cfaaiaba territory and Badrawnr, beyond wiiurh 
I bad no opportunity of tracing it. The westfcn bomdary of the 
trap runs a little to the east of the villages of Lelogu, Baruga, 
Sals ara f and Chikotra. 

The trap in the Bhandal-Thtire (Dihur) area \s followed by the 
conglomerate above doaoribod, which givet place to thn Sflurmu Ittife. 

On th’ 1 southern margin ,if the Oorbo-Triundu outcrop, b**i wwi 
Outa and Dhtir, another liand of trap is Sfl<m ni the village of LTUeSlii 
(not marked), and appears to extend in a north-westerly direct ion 
to near Sauftira, but has not been detected beyond this. 

From ft hi lu the trap strike* in n south-easterly direction, and 
runs past Oilmens (not marked); and crossing the ridge west of 
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CflAiifu StaihJ 


[Past A. 


H ulli wakes for Knd aid f HI*., i top? the ridge ea*t nf Httlh, nboro 
njtfttl * dingo i>f JMmr, and then si rikmg for Amrnili crosses tin* Sm? 
Aspects. Valley, id nut thiee-t|nnrt .*if> nf <i mile north of buo. Tilt* outcrop 
here is about. 200 to 250 yards wide. 

eoJS-«. . thill ' f thfl lllxive outcrops hllVC been studied 

mm. under the DiiofOiico|^p and the rocks mny In? u I risked ns flltorad 
hiisn[!> ( and mi tvs, feiaites, bn sub-porphyry, votemo tuffs and fish, 
and hornblende andesites. 


I^ntie -d til? slices coni iiiu Htaygdnlru filled with r-pidotc, rjunrte, 
z> til id, in main! r i-os, crdcite The two outcrops ikwrikcd 

idtove ildl- r ccrusidirraLlj m type from the altered hflsnlr? Routh of 
Difllhoiidie. They nry inait' fclspnthic in clmraetor aim oontun n 
greater variety nf hives. In the imps north of Dulliuiisle we have 
voicunic ash anti uuduul.ifed lavas, hut they jut ' ulher Imps, 
such us the porpbvritie Itfisnlt*. which may possibly represent 
intrusions into the hm beds during their consolidation' 


In ihe rhaunbn area J have come across many fnot* which 
allow that our existing glaciers were, at n comparatively recent 
geological period, mors t-sionsive than they are now, I shall content 
myself with cue or two msfcfmces by way of exmuph-. 


ItrihUonA 
tnJ gmf«I F 


Half-way between Saudi and Purtf in the Kind Valley, and 
oil the left bunk d the Cham bit Hlmga (Ghcrinb), a’here the river 
pursues ite way far wane drifamv through a rather narrow gorpe 
tliH mad is earned, at tic- Wd nf about 100 feet above the river 
by a hum .,f bridge m-nif! nf poles, for 60 or 40 fc*t autos* a 
perfectly smooth rock that slope* down to the river at a high 
angle. 


m* rock, tor n heighi of about 10O K-t above the road, and 
ilov, iM' 'Wards i ho river a* far os thy eye can truce, has been snrMoihed 
pliihed, and grooved by <m old gl ider. The striations and grooved 
are wvll cut into thu ruck and arc countless in mm Pier. 


They run pnnilkl to the surface of the river, u ith a ^mewimt 
greao.f * fab t han the bud of the et-'wtim, and occasionally .someof 
them crone each other nt a sjunll angle. * 

N'o one who baa ae>-u the marks of recent glaciation, In Switzer¬ 
land or elsewhere, amid possibly mistake the evident signs g f „ncieut 
gbchitiou hare exhibited, The strata are perpendicular. and the 
strike is ui right angles to the course of the st ream, 

We have at the spot indicated an interesting proof that ut no 
reuMtc period, the glaciers of the Chandra and Dliiiga V.Jtoys must 
have vn* ly exceed t >eir piwtimi dimensions. ^it-sn valtrja were 

Fifthly fill d with conll .. glaaier* tlwt flowed down into the 

Tiiiigi V they m It little bi'bff rim point lutiiotod. the elevation nf 
which is about 7,5011 feet above the sun. 
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ChawtsA State.] CotiflusiW. [Pa&t A. 


Above the trnwlharn 1 bungalow of Mntnul, cm the bridle-road 
to Dnlkonnie, at anelevntianof 4,740 foot above the sen, there ia a 
deposit which nr-pears to have boon the ieriiiiiiftl moraine of a 
former glacier. 

It consists of a mixture of boulders of various size* of the 
granite of Dtfvanknnd, ranging up to blocks 12 feet long by 12 foot 
high, intermingled with fragment:- of schists and quartzitea same Of 
which arc 8 fert in diameter, which represent strata between 
Mamr’tl nnd Dilyrakund- 

This deposit refits on the limeatones nr id states of the Garbo- 
Tr-i n 3 ^o serica, «»d one cannot imagine tkut they aim ply slipped 
down tin- lummUht aide to their present resting ph.ee, inasmuch as 
niWj find peaks intervene between it andlhogwmiteof Diiyntikunfl. 
A Similar deposit is awn on n neighbouring spar opposite -Mamttl. 

Xu the neighbourhood of Sihunt*, and between that village find 
Chuari. there are large fragments of granite, ranging up to blacks 
containing about 1:4,050 cubic feet uf gr.raite, resting on the edges 
of spurs on the slopes of hills, and on deposits of mud in the viuleyH. 


These bcmldera strongly suggest, at first sight, transport by 
ice but a3 they are found at the low deration of 2,b00 foct nWe 
the son, and on'the very edge of the plains of India, it is antecedently 
improbable that, gkioieYs can have come down »* low as tlmt. 

The difficulty which of first presented itself to my mind was 
removed by observing that the eruption uf ^vrmite, in tlm 

Sihunta region, comes within three-quartora of a tinle - f t Jil> fringing 
deposits of the (Jppor Siwwkk congloroeraw. Ihw blocks <*>«- 
son non tlv had no great distance to travel. It is there fore moic likely 
that tin'blocks of granite weathered out of thoir parent rock, as 
may be frequently observed on the top of granite Lulls, and 
gradually found their testing pi aces by gravitation. 

Heavy min ro«y have aided their descent by weaning away the 
earth mi the bill-sides on which they rested, and t > s proves- may 
also have been accelerated by falls of sn-W, winch sometime take 
plac^ along Hu> outer fringe of the Huntflnyna, ami which have 
helped the blocks to slip down lucky slope-. 

Those who gtodf such questions in the field must bear in mind 
that sub-aerial agencies may have considerably modified the con¬ 
tour A f the bill-Aides, since the blocks slipped down into their present 
poattbns, forming small valleys ** IwwBg ndgw, where there 
may previously have been gimtle slopes- 

if atc exclude from con»itU*mtu--n the fringing zone of Tertiary 
mwaliU the newest vocka seen in the CHwimbn are»i ora i \» \irw*m 
of the Cat bo-Triaeaio Tlie oldest, rocks do not, I think, go 

babw Hiu SilhrfiiiB system. In the Ch.imi-,' a we havo n 
5S«ectttive eerie* of tl*» Jwte, mid an unbrokou succession of 
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them is v.-f!l seen sit Dalhonsie along the cart road down to 
Bimikhet. But in other parts of Chi'inb* the succession# seen on 
i-o .il-sKlti sections jm- not nlwaye pi evented in their proper order, 
for the whole of the rooks in l-liis: area have been crumpled up into a 
series of crushed iw.linjd folds, in which older beds are often folded 
up with those of younger age. This is particularly the case 
with the conglomerate described in the preceding pages. A most 
unusual thioknewi of Oils conglomerate is seen in the Cbamhft urea, 
w hich can only bo explained on the supposition. that it lias been 
thrown inty a f cries of isoclinal folds. Thin idea is ftuther 
supported by other facts. The conglomerate series ifi not uniformly 
con g I wne ratio, and the most probable explanation of this is that 
Silurian beds hare been folded up with them. The dip also 
is very suggestive of crashed isoclinal folding: it is frequently 
high, often quite perpendicular, and where the planes are less 
inclined the dip changes rapidly from a south-west to a north* 
east direction. 

The beds of the different ^yetcnis arc parallel to the granite 
arid parallel to each other j but the outcrops of the beds are not of 
uniform width. When the *lnitn were thrown into a series of folds 
by the sever-' tali” cun ill pressure which accompanied the rise of the 
Hi mill ay os, the severity of the pressure evidently varied from point 
to point, the causes of which are too obscure to require demon st.ro- 
ti"ii here. But there is one obvious fact, the consideration of 
which may help us somewhat to understand what took phuce in 
thi" region Wo must not suppose that when the rise of the 
Himalayas commenced the surface of the Earth's crust in the 
Chamlia nU8n woa flat ; <ui (ho contrary, there is every reason to 
It-hi-v-; that it wns broken up into ocean-depths and moon tain - 
ridgee. When tan.gcn.tinl pressure was applied to such beda, bearing 
an, uneven superincumbent load, those under n great thickness of 
cover were naturally differently affected from beds under u thinner, 
and therefore lighter, cover. The latter beds would naturally 
become more npheavod; great faults would result; overtlmmt fold’s 
would be fulined, and the phenomenon so commonly seen in the 
Himalaya* would bo produced, namely, the strata would be 
imvrtedi and older beds would appear to come in above those of 
really younger ago. 

Another result "f the unequal effects of tangential pressure is 
that the sequence of beds at different points along tbo lino of gene- 
ml i-t ike is not exactly uniform. As an illustration of the above re¬ 
marks, I would refer the reader to a few diagram malic factions given 
on i h,*- accompanying plate. The directions in which these sections 
ru t- taken are mni k>d on the accompanying mnp by straight lines, 
ends line beariug the same number as the corresponding section. 
Tliewe have already been published in the Records of the Geological 
Survey of India, Volume KV1I1, aud are here reproduced by 
permission of the Director. 
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Ohamba Statb.] Conclusiont. [Pari A. 


In section I, through Dayankund to the Sach Pass, we have a 
normal sequence of Silurian beds on both sides of the inner band of 
granite; but the conglomerates only appear on the northern side of 
the granite, separated from it by a thick band of Silurian strata, and 
followed by the Carbo-Triassic series. In this section the con glome* 
rates have thus apparently been squeezed out on the south side of 
the granite during the folding of the strata. In this section also 
the volcanic series is not represented north of the granite zone. 


Section II differs from section I, inasmuch as a band of the 
volcanic series comes in on the south side of the Carbo-Triassic 
rocks, separat ing them from the conglomerates. 

In sections III, IV, and V it will be seen that the Carbo- 
Triassic series is represented in IV and V, but does not appear in 
section III, whilst the volcanic series appears on the north side of 
the Carbo-Triassic strata in these sections instead of on the south 
side as shown in section II. 


Two explanations may be offered for the disappearance of the 
Garbo-Triassic series from section III. It may have been squeezed 
out in a crushed synclinnl fold, or the visible outcrops of this series 
may indicate the limits of its original deposition. The latter 
supposition is favoured by the fact, noted on a preceding page, that 
at both its western and eastern extremities the limestones become 
extremely earthy, suggesting an approach to the margins of the sea 
in which the limestones were laid down. 

The discrepancy between the outcrops of the volcanic series ip, 
I think, due to their belonging to different volcanic eruptions not 
completely synchronous, some eruptions preceding and others 
following the deposition of the limestones. 

Borne remarks may now be offered on the important question of 
the age of the rocks described, of the intrusions of granite, and of 
the rise of the Himalayas, or, in other words, the crumpling up 
of the strata above described. No Silurian fossils have been 
discovered in the Chamba area; but the Simla slate series, which 
in that area is equally unfossiliferous have, by comparison with 
similar beds in other parts of the Himalayas, been regarded as 
Silurian in age. The conglomerate mentioned in the above pages 
was considered to be of Upper Silurian age, in deference to Dr. 
Stoliczka’s verdict on the Muth series of Spiti, which he correlated 
with the Blaini series of the Simla ar£a. Subsequently, the Blaini 
series was considered by other workers to be of Carboniferous age, 
owing to the resemblance which the Blaioi conglomerates bear to 
the boulder beds of the Salt Range and Talchir B enes. Quite 
Gently however, my son, Major A H. McMahon, and Major 
BEN Gurdon discovered near Chitral a conglomerate, quartzite 

limestone which bear a strong resemblance in their appearance, 
association and mode of occurrence to the typical Blaini series of 
the Simla area. In the limestone member of this senes of Clntxal 
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Chamba State.] Conclusions. [Part A. 

CHARI, A- a number of fossils in an extremely good state of preservation were 
Physical found, which have been caiefully examined by Mr. W. H. 
Aspects. Hudleston, F. R. S., and have been declared to be of Devonian 
Age of the age. If the suggestion, that the Chitral series represents the 
conglomerate Blaini beds of the Simla area, should be confirmed by subsequent 
observers, the conglomerates of the Chamba area may be accepted 
as of Devonian age at the latest. 

Age of the I have mentioned in the preceding pages that criuoid stems are 
lmestoneB. a b un d an t in one of the beds of the Garbo-Triassic series in Chamba. 

Mr. Richard Lydekker formed the opinion, from the description of 
Mr. Bridges Lee, the first discoverer of these fossils, that the 
limestones in which they occur are not older than Carboniferous or 
younger than Trias. 

of the As to the exact period in which the crumpling of the strata in 
granite. the Chamba area took place, we have, I think, tw«> limits in time for 
our guidance. The oldest limit is determined by the fact that Eocene 
marine beds are now found at an elevation of 2(1,000 feet in Zanskar. 
The youngest limit is determined by the fact that the Upper Si walik 
strata in the Chamba area contain numerous boulders of granitoid 
gneiss, which were apparently derived from neighbouring outoops 
of this rock, and to allow for the various secondary changes which 
have occurred in the gneissose-granite, I infer that its actual eruption 
must have occurred at the end of the Eocene or at the commence¬ 
ment of the Miocene period. The Dalhousie gneissose-granite, judged 
from the study of its microscopic characters, is not a rock of extreme 
abyssal type, but approaches more nearly to rocks which have been 
consolidated within a comparatively short distance from the surface. 
Considering, therefore, the great length, measured in years, of our 
geological periods, there seems to be Biifficit nt time between the end 
of the Eocene period and the Upper Tertiai y era for a rock of this 
character to be erupted, consolidated and exposed by denudation to 
the open air, where it would have given rise to the boulders now 
included in the Upper Siwalik conglomerates. 

Relative Although 1 think the granites of the Chamba area belong to 

^ of tbe one age, it does not follow that they were necessarily erupted at 
precisely the same stage in the crumpling of the rocks. Indeed, I 
think there is some ground for regarding the outer band of granite, 
seen at Dalhousie, as slightly older thantheinner band. The outer 
band, until it passes beyond the boundary of the Chamba State, 
is wonderfully uniform in its thickness, and does not 6eem to have 
been much affected in this respect by the extreme contortion 
which took place along the axis of the Ravi. 

The beds above the outer band are bent as one might bend a 
green bough across one’s knee, and the strain at this point, at the 
time of the eruption of the inner band of the granite, was so 
intense that the iuner, and presumably younger, mass of molten 
material was so pinched that its outcrop suddenly dwindles from 


bands. 


Basalts of 
strain. 


Chamba State. 
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a breadth of 6£ mile 3 to a thickness of only 250 feet, and the CHAPJ. A. 
corresponding foliation at the point of compression was more Physical 
intense than at any other point aloug the outcrop. ^ 

Mr. EL B. Medlicott’s classical memoir “ On the Geological Lit ® r * Ur9 ' 
Structure and Relations of the Southern Portion of the Himalayan 
Range, between the rivers Ganges and Ravee,” which forms the 
basis of all subsequent detailed work of local areas in the N.-W. 
Himalayas, will be found in Volume III of the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of India, published in 1865, and references to 
the Dalhousie-Chamba area will be found at pages 63, 64, I'l and 
73 of the above Memoir. Following is a list of papers on the 
Geology of the Chamba area, written by me, and published 
between 1881 and 1902:— 

(1) Note on the Section from P&ngi via the Sdch Pass. 

Records, G. S . I., Vol. XIV, p. 305, 

(2) The Geology of Dalhousie. 

Records , (?. S. Vol, XV, p. 34. 

(3) The Geology of Chamba. 

Records, G. S . I ., Vol. XVI, p. 35. 

(4) On the Microscopic Structure of some Dalhousie Rocks. 

Records, G. 8. /., Vol. XVI, p. 129. 

(5) On the altered Basalts of Dalhousie. 

Records, G . S. 1., Vol. XVI, p. 178. 

(6) On the Microscopic Structure of some Sub-Him61ayan Rocks, 

of Tertiary Age : Records, G. S . J., Vol. XVI, p. 186. 

(7) The Geolosry of Chuari : Records, G. S. Vol. XVII, p. 53. 

(8) On the Microscopic Structure of some Himdlayan Granites and 

Gneissose-Graniles : Records, G . S . /., Vol. XVII, p. 53. 

(91 Fragments of Slates and Schists embedded in the Gneissose- 
Granite of the N.-W. Himalayas : Records, (r. 8, I.) Vol. 

XVII, p. 168. 

(10) Further Notes on the Geology of Chamba : Record*, G. S. T. 

VoL XVIII, p. 179. 

(11) Pressure Metamorphism with reference to the Foliation of the 

Himalayan Gneissose-Granite : Records, G. S. L, Vol. XX, 
p. 203. 

(12) The Geological History of the Himalayas. 

Presidential Address. 

Proceedings , Geologists' Association , Vol. XIV, No. 2. 

(13) Sora* Structural Ch iracterist : c* of the Granite of the N,-W. 

Himalaya*. 

Presidential Address. 

Proceedings, Geologists 1 Association, 

Part 7, May 1896. 
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Flora, 


[Pam X, 


CHAP-1, A. 


(14] GmtiiU? nf lt» TTim&l&rtii. 



G*d. Mag., May 1887. 


(£5) Gmiriw of the HlmiLj u 


JUla£it«r*. 


Qttjt. Mag,, February 1883. 


(18] Nf>tt‘Sy!i the GiuiLiHuiii-Crratiiit! i.f tbo LLiaiaJayas, 
IWl f. Ajrenl Granite, 

I'art 2. Origin of FflHfttion. 


Gaul. M S04-3ia and 



(17j Fouib t>f the Hiudu Khouih, 

(Givt*» age of fiMiaiLi in a limes to ae, eorrdatod with that, of tiia 
Bltuni aorie-H], 

Joiat papers bj? General McMahon and Mr. W. II. Uudiea* 
too, JTA.B,, r.ojk 


Gref. May., DtMnuli> 17, Voi. IS, pp, 4—8aud 49—58, 
Janaary and February 1902. 


The Flora of Chumbft cannot he said to lie a3 yet completely 
known, though different porliunu have lieon explored (Dr. T. 
Thomson, 1844, Sir 0, Watt, IS78J, and valuable collections made 
by Messrs, Laoq, Ellis and others. The outer ChnmM Himalaya 
closely rafiemHltfej that of Sinaia, but in 0hftmb4 a higher proportion 
of temperate zone forms reaches the exterior ranges : on the other 
hand, certain sub-tropical typos, such as epiphytic orchids, had their 
western limit on the watershed between the Edvf basin and the 
Kingra Valley. From Sindlmra (some 0,000 feet below the hill- 
station of Diuhonaio) to the capital of i 'hambd the flora of the KAvi 
Valley baldly differs from that of the corresponding gorges of the 
Sutlaj, or of the i-heniib m .lamtan. Trees and plants of European 
aspect arc scarcely seen, while Indian forms predominate, such as 
the candlestick Euphorbia, (often misnamed “ Cactus ”), tho large 
tanr climter fifaitAmtet Vahtii), the amultd,* or ‘Indian Laburnum” 
(CWta Fn?(«/a), several thorny Acootas, the “ amla” {Fkylhvdhm 
Emblica), sundry species of Fictis, bamboos, a subtropical barberrv, 
and tho curious Frinwpia {behkar h,-H i). Above 3,000 feet less 
tropical assemblages appear, woods Of /’mu. longi/oLta, with as¬ 
sociated shrolw and herbs, often twiners; in places tho wild olive 
(Dlt’i c>i*pi>lti(a} occurs- while several kinds of olematis, a climbing 
rose and a tail azirro-bIcssomed larkspur arc abundant. A16,000 feet 
oak coppice with tho scarlet Rhododendron, 1‘iuris (both of the heath 
order), tndigofera and Desmodium replace the pine woods. At 
XiUatop (near Dalhousie) the nuxwd temperate forest is exemplified 
m great perfection, tho character istic firs and pia^of the mcist N.- 
W. Uimilaya being mingled with h dm-oaka, flowering-chestuute, 
maples, hollies, elms, yew, (‘eltis, Euonymns and walnut, with an 
undergrowth of guelder roses ( Viburnum), Stuplyea, honeyanokles, 


<0 By Mr. i. A OrSBunijad, I.C.S. 
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The nomenclature in the 1\ t is tbafr of Beddome’s Hand¬ 
book and Staj^lenirai 
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Drynaria mollis (Bedd.) . 

Pleopeltis lineariB (Thunb). 

Do. simplex (8er). 

Do. clathrata (Clarke). 

Do. membrunacea (Don). 

Do. hastata (Thunb). 

Do. malacodon (Hook). 

Do. do. var. B. majus. 

Do. do. var. Stewartii 

Do. Ebenipes (Hook). 

Tribe Grakmitideje. 
Nothochlaena maranta? (L). 

Do. vellea (R. Br.). 

Leptogramme Totta (Sohl.). 

Do. aurita var. Levingii (Clarke). 
Syngramme fraxinea (Don). 

Do. vestiU (Wall). 

Osmnnda Claytoniana (L). 

Do. regalis (L). 

Lygodium Japonicum (Lin.). 

Ophioglossum vulgatam (L). 

Botrycbium Virginianum (Lin.). 

Do. Do. var. lanuginosnm (Wail). 


P. rivals*, Forest below Baiun- 


Sach Pass. 


Bhandal valley. 
Kaintbli forest. 


Birds. 


wnd^s. v. u Th ° FaUna of C ^ amba 18 as ^ried as its climate. In the 
f 11 ^ ™S<*> near the snow line, are to be found the snow 
leopard or ounce, the ibex, the marmot, the ermine weasel, and the 
hill fox. At somewhat lower elevations live the red bear, the tahr 
and the musk deer. ^ Below them are the black bear, leopard, aural 
samo, hyiena, langur and Rhesus monkeys, pine martens, wild- 
cat, flying squirrel ;; while near Barnota, on the borders of Bhadra- 
wah, there is a small herd of Kashmir stags (bdrasiagha), which is 
closely preserved by H.s Highness. In the lower valleys there are 
the jackal, barkiBg deer (mun'jac) and wild pig; and on the banks of 
the Ravi otters are fairly numerous. 

While I was in Chamba I observed two hundred-and-sixty 
five species of birds There are six kinds of pheasants: the 
, or (fapkopharu, impeyamu), the horned pheasant or 

fal,arlrenarm, m&norephala); the MU, or kukrola (vurrema 
macroloplm), the clrer or chima* (pha.ia.nu, fTaUichii); Ihekalij or 
(rnplomm,. albacrutatm), and the snow pbeasail or galaind 
(Utmogalh, Bxmalayemi,). The chakor or chnb-u Lr.cabi, 
chukor) is common throughout the State, extending beyond the 
snow hue into Pangt The term or Ufa (lerwa nrnfoZa) is to be 

^ north ^ ,L aI ;: g Sn0W 7 tat does not appear to 

C ^-, T ? ere is onl y specie* of wbSd-par- 
tii dg e’ the Ba-w, chakru (arboricola Torquedla), which is found in 
the forests where the homed pheasant and koklis live. The 
peacock or mohr (porn emtat m) and black partridge or kila War 

(0 By Colonel C. H. T. Mihail, late Subtend ent o C 
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( Francolimii vulgari.) are to be found m the lower reaches of the CHAP_I. A- 
Ravi Valiev. The grey quail (coturmx communis) is only >» ^yneal 
passenger through the^tate, but stays sometimes for a fortnight •** 
or month in April en route to the breeding places. I he woodcock Bird*, 
or chinjarol ( scolopax rust,cola) breeds inthickets at an elevation^ 
ten or eleven thousand feet. They only come down to theChamba 
Valiev when driven from their haunts by snow, but never stay 
longer at the lower levels than is absolutely necessary, Dnnng ; one 
severe winter 66 were shot in and around the town of Chamba. 

The solitary snipe (gallinago solitaria) and the woodsnipe (g. nemo - 
ricola) breld in the higher ranges, but do not appear to c ®“ e d a °^ 
to the valleys as the woodcock does. Several species of wild duck ^ 
pass through in the spring and autumn; they very seldom rest m 
the Ravi Valiev on their way up to the lakes where they breed 
but numbers stay for a day, on a marsh near the town, vjh. 
returning to the plains. Specimens of seven species have be 
obtained. The geese never stay on their journey up or down. Ten 
species of the columbid® occur. The two found furthest north are 
the snow pigeon or bajal (columba leuconota) which lives up among 
the snows with the gataund, the lenca, the rose-finch, and the 
chough, and the blue rock (c. riipestris), vhxchb ^ 
in the precipitous cliffs overhanging the Cbenab- Ch * 
woodpigeon (palumbus caswtn) is fairly common: these and the 
7now pigeons come down in very large flocks in the winter about 
the towi? The kokla (*»henncerc»s sphenurus) and the four common 
species of doves ( turtur) are found within the limits of the • tate. 

Numerous species occur of the Raptores or birds of prey. Birdi pnr 
The great Lammergeyer (Gypactus bort.atus) which measures nine 
feet across the wings, is common, as also are the four vultures that 
are seen in the plains, and the Himalayan vulture or bara gxd. The 
goshTk (astur paUmborius), which is valued for sporting purposes, 
wSThi the higher forests ; these birds are caught in the autumn 
in !l Litpd with live pigeons, and a female, which is most prized 
Sr talrSSffcSL from Rs.’fiO to 80. . The male is caUed^ 
and the female bdz. There are two species of falcon, and two of 
BDarrow-hawks. The golden eagle or m»riort (aqinla rhry*xiiis), 
mav be met with in th?interior : a reward is placed on itshead, as 
TvUxs havoc among pheasants in the breeding season. This eagle 
t S for hawing wild sheep in Yarkand :,t is earned m the chase 
on a pole held by two men on horseback. There are also the crested 
and the serpent eagles; the buzzard (piamipes) the common 

kite, four kinds of large, and five of small owls. 1 he calls of the 
latter are peculiar: the Scops owl sounds like cl,ole chvlc,rhuk chok. 

ThS and the double whistle of thb pigmy owlet are heard in all the 
forests in the summer months. 


Nine species of swallows and swifts, called charain by the 
natives and -three of nightjars (capnimlgu*) occur: the weird 
dismal cries of the latter, like the sound of a stone skidding along 


Otb*r bird*. 
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ice, are hea^d all the night through hi June and July, about 
Dalhousie and Khaj ar. There is a pair of pied kingfishers, or jif 
butdra, about every ten or twelve miles along the larger streams in 
the interior; they breed in holes in precipitous banks over water¬ 
falls. I he Kingfisher of the plains is only an occasional visitor. 

Among other birds to be found in Chamba are two kinds of 
parrots, eight of woodpeckers, th* wryneck, two barbets, four cuc¬ 
koos, on-of which (cu uhi* tiimalaye'iM has a most peculiar c>*U ; 
he sits with his long tail erect and throat puffed out, and booms 
out deep notes, something between the notes of the hoopoo and the 
green pigeon. The n»that*l, , tree creeper, sun bird, and hoopoo are 
fairly common. Seven kinds of shrikes come in the summer and 
breed in the Ravi Valley. Of the thrush family there are twenty 
distinct species. The golden orioles, stonechats. winchats, redstarts 
(six species), tom-tits (four species), nutcrackers, jays, magpies 
(four species , buntings (four species), sparrows (four species), 
starlings (five species), siskins, bulbuls (three species), wrens, 
warblers (thirteen species), and flycatchers all find a liome in one 
part or another of Chamba. Up among the snows live the Alpine 
chough and the beautiful rose-finch. 

On the banks of the streams the traveller sees the water ouzel, 
whiteheaded redstart, blue whistling thrush, pied kingfisher, spotted 
forktail, and the little forktail. Five kinds of grey and yellow wag¬ 
tails arrive in Chamba Valley in February, but by the end of March 
they have all departed. In August one year 1 saw a number of 
grey wagtails {tnn>acilla otbii and f»W«i/*op«) on a stony plain near 
the top of the Saoh Pass (14,328 feet). The most beautiful 
birds in the fore-ts are the scarlet aud black minivets. The hen- 
birds are yellow and grey; the young male-t are the same colour as 
the females, and in the spring time interesting specimens may be 
obtained in the transition stage, wnen the yellow feathers are 
turning orange and red, and «rey ones gradually becoming black. 
The naturalist will also find six kinds of pipit", the grosbeak, bull¬ 
finch, and goldfinch common in parts. Lastly, of the water birds 
and waders, he can obtain three species of the water pheasant, or 
Jacnna, two kinds of cot, the grey heron, the bittern, the little 
giebe, two terns and two cormorants. 

Shooting is not allowed within the limits of the Chamba State 
with-it a license. Licenses are current for the calendar year and 
are limited in number. Appl cations for licenses to shoot should 
be add res-ed to the Private Secretary to His Highness the Raja «>f 
Chamba, and should be accompanied by the prescribed fee. The 
fee at pre.-ent is Rs. 10 for a license to cover the sh oting of small 
game, and Rs. 25 for a license to cover the shooting of large and 
6 mali game. Sportsmen wishing to shoot within the Chamba State 
should apply »o the Private Secretary to the Raja for a copy of the 
Rules on the subject. 
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Snakes are numerous in the lower Talleys and the most 
pois*nous are th»- kJtai'pa i cobra), sonkhchor, and ratir ; of the less 
poisonous kinds the piincipal are, lai< s, sotar and vao. The sotar 
is of unifoim thickne>s and is believed to have a mouth at each end, 
and is therefore called domvnha. It is not very poisonous and any 
one bitten by it will, according to popular belief, be bitten again 
once every year. The ndg is a whitish-coloured snake that frequents 
the walls of houses and is said to drink milk. Pvja and incense 
are offered to it, and its presence is regarded as a good omen. 

There is gccd fishing in the Kavf and its larger tributaries. 

I The mahdsir is caught below the capital; other fish are the khikh- 
I y<*> r t giildit dogru, gaddan and jappe. The khikhydr is a large fish, 
I the others are small. Fishing is usually done with the n*-t, but 
also with the hook. There are said to be no fish in the Chandra- 
bhaga in State territory. 

As the Stat<-» is wholly mountainous, with altitudes ranging from 
2,000 to 21,000 feet, every variety of climate is found within its 
borders from the semi-tropical to the semi-arctic. In the lower 
parts' of the Bhattiyat wizdrat, most of which is in the Beds Valley, 
the climatic conditions are similar to those of Kangra and the 
general >iwalik area. Being for the most part at a low altitude, 
ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the heat in summer is intense 
though less than that of the plains. The rainy sea»-on is heavy and 
I rol< nged, wnil* the winters are pleasant and equable, with only a 
moderate degree of variation between the day and night tempera- 
I tures. t'now seldom falls, but in severe winters it occasionally 
reaches as low as 2,000 feet. In the higher portions of the 
5 Bhaitiyat wizdrat, adjoining the high range, the climate is tempe- 
* rate, the rainfall in this region is very heavy, and in winter snow 
, lies for some months to a considerable depth on the spurs from 
I the high range, as well as on the main range itself. 

In the Ravi Valley the climatic conditi* ns vary with the 
f altitude. In the lower p- rtion of the v*lley, from the capital down- 
waute, t* • y ate of a scmi-ticpi* <1 character. The heat is gr« at, 
and the ramy season we I marked, while the wii ter is mild, and 
the snowfall light. In th* capital the max n um t*mp*nature re¬ 
corded is 1088 and the minimum 30 3; the mean m..x mum 77*7 
and the mean minimum 56*5; lange 21*2; mean humidity 60; aod 
mean cloud amount 5. Fiom the capital upwards the conditions 
aie m< re severe, and vary from the temperate to the semi-arctic. 
Arctic condiii* n* prevail along the high tang* s for several months 
in winter, and tie pa-*es me then blocked with sn< w. In the 
Bin I maur vizarot the summer is mild, but the winter is severe. 

In the Cl andrabhaga Valley the climate is temperate in sum¬ 
mer, and semi-arctic in winter As the lowest altitude in the 
Pdngi Valley is 7,000 feet, no givat I eat is felt. The summer is 
exceedingly mild and pleasant, while owing to the scanty rainfall 
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the degree of humidity is always louf- Dot lie 

JS=* «»£ “eh » -g*-g 

fir shr ... 

centres'of population in the valley. 

The only available statistics »™'°^miaiLum 
maximum yearly rainfall recorded k Defoes. The major 

33 # 72 inches; and the yearly aver g t ^ e summer months 

portion of the rainfall is deposi ec & inches, while 

from June to September; the avewge bemg 25 34 u ^ 

the average between .Januaryand Wayu sh(W an 

KSm 52 ? 7 S^ yearly^average of 86-85 inches 

»J^*SR,ZS»£ HSsStff 

??£■ S 4 sss» 

great altitude of the Pang, Range the ™ n , “Jonty supply 

their contents on its southern s °P e • , , |jJ ; liebt showers, 

reaches the ChandrabMga ^“\ f s °”age isprobably not 

chiefly in July and August. “ •. B " itifi h Ifhul the maximum 

more than 25 inches At K^lung n Bnhah La H 51 

annual rainfall, including sn< w, is 38 /» incnea, m 
inches; and the yearly average 23-20 inches. 

In theRivi floods are common inrm^the rains, 

ere often damagrfo^whed »way, a flMds oOTr , n ^ D 

Sg" the ri verbis low and *»r andn^ly fr-nover^lnb 
gi-eat banks of snow are piled up 1 ^ approach 

fhese begin to tad;: g in*jJ £ of ill great 

of summer, and may ^ddeii y yi regtl ft may follow when a 

volume of water above the . lete j y dammed up the current, 

'“iilw "rivts wa/ ar in%ngi am? U&l the rainy season is so 
Ifeht that it bos little effect on the volume of the river. 

— d IrniimlXh 

i p ^ F0j4.ty, espsdaily in Brahmaur, bat 

happily without much loss of ufe. 
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CHAP-1. B. of the Plains with its conical spire (shikhara), from which it-is 
/ „.T“ technically denoted as shikhara or spired temple. For a descnp- 

*** tion of this type I may refer to Fergusson’s standard work on 

Arcbscoiogy. j n( ji an Architecture/ 1 * * The_fcfimples iu. Chambi Town belong all 
to this type with the exception of that of* Chamimda. Ikey 

consist of a single cella in which the image is placed, and have 

no ante-room ( inandapa) as, for instance, is found in the Baijnath 
Temple, in the Kaugra District.* -1 They are entered through an 
ornamental porch usually supported by two pillars. A peculiar 
feature of the shikhara temples, in Chamba and other lull tracts, is | ( 
the umbrella-shaped covering of wood or zinc placed over and 
around the amalaka stone which forms the top of the spire. 1 Ins 
awkward excrescence serves the useful purpose of protecting the 
building against heavy snow-fall, and would alone suffice to show 
that the shikhara temple originated in the Plains, and was intro¬ 
duced in the Hills at a comparatively late dato. This we may 
also conclude from the circumstance that the Vishnu temples all 
belong to this type, whilst the shrines dedicated to a Devi or Aaga 
aro all 11,11 temples. For there is reason to assume that the Devi 
and Ntiga worship represents the original cult of the Hills, whereas 
Vishnuism was introduced in the 10th century. 

Temples Lt- The chief temple of Chamba, that of Lakshrai-Narayan, with 

V itg i maK e of white marble, was founded at that time; but it is 
impossible to decide how far the present building represents the 
original shriue. We know at least of one restoration by Kajn 
Partap Singh. Two copper-plate inscriptions issued by this ruler, 
in A.1). 1582, mention that the temple was consecrated,whence 
we may iufer that the restoration amounted to a complete renova¬ 
tion of the building. One plate mentions also the Chandragupta 
Temple which belongs to the same group. It is a linga shrine, 
likewise ascribed to Sahilla, the founder of Chamba. Between these y 
two temples there is a modern temple dedicated to Radha-Krishnr / 
by Sadlia, the Rani of Rajti Jit Singh. According to an inscription 
in the vernacular it was consecrated in the \ ikrama year Iso-, 
i.e. t A.D. 1825. The three remaining temples of this group are 
that of G-auri-Shankar containing a well-modelled brass image of 
Shiva and his spouse, the Trimukh linga temple and that of 
Lt kskmi-Damodar. Consequently three out of these six temples 
are dedicated to Vishnu and three to Shiva. 

There are two more Vishnu temples of the shikhara type in 
i Chamba Town. Earliest in date is that of Hari Rai, profusely 
decorated with carvings, but unfortunately crammed between the 
clams . T Chaugin Gate and an unsightly goods-shed. Its founda- 


1 


(1) History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London 1999, pp. 221 ff. 

(2) The six temples near the Palace have been providfd with small pavilion* built on 
against the fRQade; but these are modern additions, which in reality formed no part of the 

(3) One of these plates commences :—Shr{ samvat 58 Baiehdkh praviehte 9 8hr{ bare Ndrd* 
yane de dehre praliehth hoi . 
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tiou by Salibirft-’TOrm&n is mentioned in a copper-plate inscription CEAP. i, b 
of thy Utb century. w .— 

The other temple, that nf Ben si OopiO, in the vicinity of the . ,, . 

Palace, is of a much Inter date. In a cop|ier*plaro of Bsiat Bain- i' ya * ? ' 
bhadm, of A,D. 1505, mention i.t made of the consecration of a 
temple of Gojutl, which presumably is tlm one in question, tts no 
Other temple of this mime is known to exist in the town. 

Finally, we must note two shikhum temples dedicated to Deri 
Tlmt of Vajrerinmri or Bliagavntf'otitsfde the town - 3 remarkable 1 
for its fine fiCtiTptiir^-:-. 'J im - short inscriptions under flit* niches 1 
swjin merely to jientnin the rmmea of the artisans employed in 
iho construction of the building, but giro no certain due to its 
date. Tile temple of ChampAvnti on the north side of the Ghoneio \ 
contains a stone image of Durgri skiing the Buffalo-demon, In 
the court-yard of this temple we ihU a dilapidated shrine of 
fmxdl sire which shelters the images of Visoki X&ga (or Lktski 
irtg) and hie wazir. Originally the Ntign king had a more specious 
residence, which was destroyed by fire m the year 1 m. Since 
tnep he hw found a refuge with thu UefL 


Tjire eftiA-Aam temples beyond those in the town are very tew tem^c* »*. 
in number. At BrtUmaur, the ancient capital, there hio two 
buildings of Hue type. The larger of the two is dedicated to Shiva 
under the mime of Mam-maho*. ft is ascribed to Ment-vm-mnn 
who mgued about A.D. ?UQ, bat it is very doubtful whether the 
present building goes buck to so remote a time. Tliia much is 
certain, that the erection of a Shiva temple by Mera-varaim 13 
recorded in an inscription on the brass bull which stands in front 
of the temple. 


Tho other akfflam temple of Brahnmnr, smaller in aiase and 
plainer in appearance, contains a brass imfige of Narringh, the 
Man-Lion raeornateon of Vishnu. Its erection by RifrJ Tribluivann- 
rekM m monMoned in a copper-plate inscription of YugiSkara, tho i 
&on of bahilhi, ml may, therefore, bo pkc«l in tho 10 th or 1 lib 
century. 11 m A arsing!. Temple suffered considerable damage in" 

the earthquake of the 4th April 1005. 


A stone temple of ,i peculiar type is that nf Chandrashekh - a; 
(Sanskrit Lhui>L-A^h'i:hn,'<i) the Moon-orowued Shiva, at iMho It 
in surmounted by a sloping slate roof, evidently of modern .late, 

I he two remarkable figures, however, on both sides of the entraoce 
Iwnr out that the body of the building is ancient. We shall we 
in the iHriprtjl t h tt nti curly Jilri radii inscription, discovered at tho 
adjoining village of Surdhnn, presumably records the foumbtion 
of the tjsiho lemplo. 


The *mnll thkhara temple ut Udaipur, 3 miles below Cham hi', at 

is a sperimtn of u very late typo, as it was erected after iho 


Tt® pu»na nuj -.—Shri D,d^ UtfiU ■* d r i ftamtha StVJf, 
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CHAP. I. r» death of Rajd Udai Singli, which occurred in A. D. 1720. It 
History, contains three small-size images of white marble. The central 
Arcbcot one re P resent9 Ndrayann, the other two Raja Udai Singh and his 
rc *0 0 * 7 , brother Lachroan Singh, who were murdered near the spot where 
the temple stands. Besides, there is a slab with the effigies of the 
Raja, and his four Ranis and eighteen maid-servants who became 
sati after his demise. This slab corresponds with the so-called 
sati pillars of Mandi and Kullu. It is the only instance of its 
kind met with in Chamba. There are, however, scattered all over 
the State, stones with one or two rudely-carved figures. These are 
known as autar stones ( autar from Sanskrit aputra meaning 
“sunless”), and were erected by the relatives of a man who had died 
without leaving male descendants to perform the shrdddha. The 
circumstance that Rdja Udai Singh died sonless led to the 
founding of the Udaipur temple, and the slab it contains evidently 
serves the purpose of an autar stone. 


Tnioknith In the Chandrabhaga Valley only one temple of the shikliara 
emp ** ^ type is found. It is the famous sanctuary of Triloknath “ the lord 
of the three worlds,” which is another name for Avalokiteshvara, 
the popular Bodhisattva. (1> It is probably, with the Bodhi 
temple at Gaya, the only Buddhist shrine in India which has re¬ 
mained Buddhist up to the present day. It contains a six-armed 
image of white marble. One right hand is in the gift-bestowing 
attitude, one of the left hands holds a lotus, the typical attribute 
of this Bodhisattva; on his head he wears the effigy of his spiritual 
father, the Buddha of Boundless Light, Amitdbha. The officiating 
priest is a lama appointed by the Rina of Triloknath who, though 
professing the Hindu religion, acts as the manager of the temple. 
Triloknath is, indeed, equally worshipped by the Buddhists of 
Labul, Ladakh and Zangskar, and by the Hindis of the neighbour¬ 
ing hill tracts. It is of special interest to note that the Triloknath 
Temple has a purely Indian type and must, therefore, be regarded 
as a monument of Indian Buddhism. It is curious that it "is still 
known by the name of Bihar, a derivation of Sanskrit Vihara. 

The body of the temple is built of stone, the spire or shikliara of 
small partly-moulded bricks. The porch, supported by two graceful 
pillars with fluted shafts, is profusely adorned with carvings. 
Unfortunately the appearance of the edifice has been completely 
spoiled owing to its having been encased in a clumsy, shed-like 
structure, which forms an anteroom in front, and at the same time 
provides a procession-path round the temple. The whole has more¬ 
over been thickly white-washed so as to conceal the traces of decay. 
Engaged in the modern outer wall are two miniature shikliara 
temples in which a number of wooden masks are preserved. At 
the death of a member of the Rana’s family such a mask is prepared 


(1) Cf. My note TriloknAtb, Journal of the Asiatio 8eciety of Bengal, Vol LXX 

Part I, pp. 1 ff. 


( 1908 ). 
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and placed in the temple, from whence it is on no account to be re- CHAPJ, B. 
f moved. An exception is made for three masks which are used at History. 

: the Char or Spring festival, and are said to represent a man, a Aroh(Bolo(?y 
i woman and a demon, called in the local dialect garni, mtemi and 
I kulinza. The main substance of the Char festival » a performance 
symbolising the advent of Spring and the defeat of TV inter, the 
I latter, personified as an evil demon, is represented by the bearer 
of the Tculinza mask, who is chased by the joint villagers and pelted 
with snow balls till he retires from the village and drops his mask, 
after which he joins in a dance with the garni and mezmi mask- 
bearers. There is evidently no connection whatever between this 
festival and the cult of Avalokiteshvara. The annual fair m honour 
of this deity, which takes place on the last of Sawan, is likewise 
attended with ancient rites and sacrifices of an aboriginal type, 
which strangely contrast with the character of the Great tompas- 
sionate of Buddhism. 

^ The number of shikhara temples in Chamba State, leaving mu te p 
aside the miniature ones, does not exceed fourteen (ten of 
which are found in the town), but it would be difficult to count t ose 
of the Hill type, which are scattered everywhere along the moun¬ 
tain slopes and in the valleys. Their construction is extreme y 
simple. They consist of a small cella, usually raised on a square 
plinth, and built of layers of rubble masonry alternating with 
beams of cedar wood. ' This is surmounted by a sloping roof ot 
slates or wooden shingles supported by wooden posts, which form 
a verandah or procession-path round the shnne. Of the high 
pagoda-like roof met with in Kashmir, Kuld and Nepal no in¬ 
stances are found in Chamba. It is possible that some temples, 
e. g., that at Chhatrarhi, originally had a roof of this kind. Owing 
to climatic conditions the roofs of these buildings have often 
l to be renewed. It must, however, be admitted that they are well 
T calculated to shelter the shrine against the heavy ram and snow- 
I fall peculiar to the hills. Though simple in their architecture, 

Borne of these Hill temples are of great interest owing to the 
elaborate decoration of their facades, ceilings and pillars. 

Chamba can boast of three such temples adorned -with the oldest Devi 
finest wood-carving found in the Alpine Panjab. They are the 
temples of Lakshana, at Brahmaur; that of Sliakti, at ( hhatr&rln ; 
and that of &Ui, at Mirkula or Udaipur in Lahul. It will be notic¬ 
ed that these three are all dedicated to Devf. Ihe Brahmaur and 
Chhatrarhi temples can be approximately dated; for they contain 
brass images with inscriptions which record their erection by Merur 
varman, and on account of their character may be assigned to 
about A. D. 700. I have little doubt that the images are contem¬ 
poraneous with the temples in which they are enshrined. It should 
be remembered that the timber used for these buildings is the 
wood of the Himalayan cedar or deoddr (Cedrns deodara) which, 
if well seasoned, is one of the most durable timbers existing 
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CHAP. I 3. 
JEitoiy. 

Anefarttow 

J L-Oc#^Etni 
at 


Tin? earrings which five exposed io the wefttber, e, ,y,, those on tho 
farad r, of tlm L^kahtmji Totnple, ore now much decayed, but 
wherever sheltered they e,vhibit on excellent state of presort-- 
ation. i'liin point is especially ennspk-uous in the carved coni- 
tala of the Sliakii Temple, •/ 

The plan of the Lahhnnd Temple differs from dint dosoribtd 
whovo, in that in from of the shrine wo Slid nu auto-room, the 
two being enclosed within h solid wall of mbMo and wood 
masonry which lias replaced the verandah, The facade of this 
bo KlingT is of particular interest, as in the style nf its decoration 
it exhibits n close affinity to the architecture of Kashmir and 
Gandhiirti, and, indeed, shows traces of clafuucnl intluenco peculiar 
to the monuments of tie North-West, Under tho ridge-bami of 
the roof WO notice first of all £be triangular pediment with tho 
trifoued arch, a characteristic feature of ibu Kashmir temples. 
The seated figure in the arch is lvt Killf, m suppused by Cmnung- 
bam, but *Si1rya the aun-god, as is evident front the position, of 
the leg*, Ilia twelve mum, holding various Attributes, arc presum¬ 
ably mdiealivs of the twolvo months of tin- year, Thu seven 
orouahing figures along tho basis of the triangle' probably repre¬ 
sent i ho Seven dny* of the week. 


Rare, as well as cm tho architraves between the pediment 
nnd the doorway, we find an arrangement frequent in tho Graeco* 
Buddhiat art of Gaudbara; raws of figures in arched niches, sepa¬ 
rated by dwarf pilasters, In the lowormoat row the figures arc 
amnlwy couples which can lie braced buck to Graeco-Buddhist 
examples. We notice also a jaw of supporting, crouching figures 
frequently met with in Gaudhkin sculpture uind corresponding to 
the Atluntes of chiBBiCfil art. ' 3i 

" The ornamentation on the lintels and jambs of the door-way 
is of a purely Indiun type. Over the entrance wo find a double 
row of garland-carrying flying figures, presumably meant for 
GwidharvM, In the upper row each of these figures is Mcoompanied 
by a female figure seated on its hip. Along the jambs standing 
figure® ore pin cod which arc difficult to identify owing to i heir 
decayed Btiuc, On l*>th sides of the threshold the river goddesses 
Gau^ And Tnuumd (i. c. the jGhmgw mid Jnmnd) are still meugnis- 
iible. each holding a w ater-vessel and a lotus-stalk, and standing on 
i}k:U' TUuicloH the crocodile {mahara) and the tortoise. Finally, I 
wish to drawattention to the winged dragons rampant, which ndoru 
the upper corners of the door-way, 

Bhaktf The temple of Bhnkti Devi at Chlmtrfrhi which ns we saw 

! Si. 1wIm ® b toma I" 1 ' iod a? that of Ukslmna, is a good specimen 
of tho riilt shrine fle#oribed above, The outer doorway, however, 

LXXI\’ F r * *"• A»mu»| Hiport of th« Aivhg^luBJrjl iiHin.ia Pi* , g 

w Of, F*»ekw, I.‘ art grtco-Ucddbjtitic du GtrdUn (f>aH» JWi), fijutt* H-67*i,d It®. 
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is evidently a Istter addition, and tho coarse frescoes g» the walls of CHAT L b. 
tlio oolla are of quite recent dale, The ornamentation of tin? inner bMott 
door-wav is vary similar to that of tlu> Lnkstmtm Temple. Hero ™* 
also wo find, over tho entrance, a row of flying figures-—four on each ArclMMl w. 
aide—the two in the centre carrying a rnwn, whereas the re- skmkti 
nmixiiog six one aeeomprmini by female figure* each seated on the iMS ift; 

. , lii |j of its companion. Beneath these there is a row of thirti-on 
oroBB-legifcd figures,of which nine repreH«ut the Navn-gralias, i.m.j 

I the Sim, the Moon, the five planets—Mars. Mercury, Jupiter, Venus 
and Stttujrn—the colipsc-aomoti fblhu ami the comet Kotu. Itahn 
is represented hy n demon’s head without n body, in agreement 
with the r T1 yth told in the Pnrrttms. Tt is a»Sd that Kahn stealthily 
jmrtook of the nectar (sitiiW/a) produced by the clnii iiiny of the 
ocean, butyvas betrayed hy the Situ and the .Moon, who had noticed 
the theft. He wah beheaded hy Vishnu, but the Lend had Iweorao 
immortal by the UB6 of the nectar, iSincfr tlu*n the Rdhtt’s head 
persecutes the Stin and the Moon and causes them to eclipse. The 
four remaining figures at the two ends possibly represent the 
Guardians nf the Four Regions (l.okujjdl&s). 

Along the door-jamb? we find a double row of standing 
figures on each aide of the entrance. Those of the two outer rows 
alternate with crouching auiuirl-headed figurines, which act os 
Attantes, and presumably are meant either for EAknkmas or for 
the Ganas o(| Shiva. A nr mg the standing figures wo not ice to the 
right the hi 'C-birml Karttikeya with his pc icock, mid Indra the 
min-g'd holding» thunderbolt (cujm) and accompanied by his 
vehicle the tdepnnnl. (Ai nival-a) ; anil to the left the fuur-armed 
Brahma, carry mg a rosary and & water-pat ami accompanied by a 
pair of goose, Tim inunr rows consist each of four figures. On 
the left ,«ido wc recognise Vi-tmu three-fared, the nidi.* faces being n 
lion’-? and a boar’*; end Lhirgi slaying the Buffaln-demon 
(M aids has uvu) . The two do worm va figures :* ru again GangiS.and 
Yamuna, the personifications of the sacred rivers of India, lu the 
upper comers of tlie door-way wo notice 1 ha sumo winged dragons 
as arc found <jh the Lakahuna Temple. 

. The wooden pillars with i heir pot-und-fuliaatt capitals, a up- 
porting elyfioiiitely carved brackoL-cnpitals in which couch ant bull a 
and other have bi*en introduced, deserve special notice. 

Tho of Krilf, commonly called Mirkufo Devi from the Mljll . 

name of the J * Huge where it is found, is of unknown age. The Twnpin in 
image of the gad dess, n small brass idol of inferior workroanahiu, UbaL 
is inscribed with a Tukim inscription, which shows it to belong to 
a Jute period, perhaps the 1 fth or 14th century. But I have little" 
doubt that the temple in which it U enshrined is earlier than the 
image. The popular tradition that the Mirkulw temple and that of 
Hidimbii at MiuLidi J rj Knhi were wrought by the same artisan 
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deserves no credit. The Manali temple with its profuse bat crude 
wood-carvings was built by order of Bahadur Singh of Kulii in 
A.D. 1559. The temple of Mirkula Deri must be centuries older. On 
the other handit eannot be denied that its decoration does not reach 
the excellence of that on the Laksliana and Shakti temples. It evi¬ 
dently belongs to some intermediate period, perhaps the 10th or 11th 
century. The wood-earring of the Pan jab Hills exhibits, perhaps 
more than any other branch of fndian Art, a constant deterioration. 
Modem work is indeed so clumsy as to appear primitive., 

The Mirkula temple, like that of Lakshana Devi, haJs au ante¬ 
room or mandapa in front of the shrine proper, and a [solid wall 
enclosing both. It is surmounted by a high conica| roof. It 
would be impossible here to give an adequate description of the 
wood-carvings which cover the fapade of the shrine and - the ceiling 
of the mandapa. The central panel of the latter, with 'its magnifi¬ 
cent lotus rosette enclosed within a vajra border, i» similar in 
construction and partly in design to the ceiling of the Pandrenthan 
temple in Kashmir, It is not a little curions to find, on one of the 
other panels of the ceiling, a representation of the temptation of 
Bnddha by Mara, the Evil One; a subject which one wquld scarcely 
expect to meet in a shrine of the blood-thirsty Kali. In the centre the 
Shakya Sage is seated impassible alike to the charms of Mara’s 
daughters and to the onslaught of his dreadful host. To the left is 
Mara, standing on a chariot drawn by dragons, shooting an arrow at 
Buddha. To the right we see him again on the same chariot after his 
attack has failed. Bis two daughters support him, while bow and 
arrow are dropping from his hands and the animals attached to his 
chariot have fallen into disorder. Of the remaining carvings I wish 
only to note scenes from the Mababharata and Ramayana on the 
architraves. Two panels on !»th sides of the window represent the 
Churning of the Ocean and Vishnu’s Dwarf (Vamaua) incarnation. 
Conspicuous in the latter is the figure of Vishnu who, having 
assumed his divine shape, bestrides the Universe in three steps. 

Of the other numberless village temples, mostly dedicated to 
a Devi or Naga, the only one which deserves a passing notice is 
that of Cliamunda, at Devi Kotin, on account of the Mughal in¬ 
fluence manifest in its wood-carvings. It was built SitfutJaja Umed 
Singh in A. D. 1754. The same influence is obse Fife i n some 
profane buildings of that period, e. g., the State Kdt/Whi£ Brakmaur, 
ascribed to Raja Prithvi Singh, which was del. eyed in the 
earthquake of the 4th April 1905. Specimens of modern wood- 
carvmg, as far removed from the old work in merit as in time, may 
/ b© at ilindLalj oppo>it6 bdch, on the temple of Ohamtmda (com- 
monly called Mindhal Devi), and on the little Nfiga temple near 
Kilar. 

Before leaving the monuments, I wish to note the footprint 
pillars or padukas which the traveller in Chunk will notice in 
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great atvmberin E ^ nt of bv t Sat^elab, on wMoh ft 

?onsi«t of ft pile oi Bto** ^ L? aide is carved. They are 
trident (Msii/) wiili % footprint. i n temple, but »ve often 

SS£ ^ W,, ' B u>EO "' 1 ‘" 

t0 t,,e T '' 1 origin, lly » n.p«iW»" <* *t+ *" 

-Hie trident, ? Z XhL but *1@o oE Devf. It w 

niug, ^ :,Urih n" t n i™rrffiilftriv shown Spying ^e Brrffe- 
witli tins weapon Hint bimi J l jpjj * ,. - w f a votmie votive 
lodamon. Hwico m.n iridento of «U **««' ^ fonnd ^at 

offerings pre«nto4 ,*° 1 ,i,r?.,,f ’ They ere likewise offered to tke 
number in any Devi shrino. . J . _ t - t a (frridantly on account 
NAgws, wbiclimorwvor ««j£J' miniat11 re wooden yokes. Tho 

of tlieir resemblftnee to biiftkc^) » _ bullock is fov the 

'fiTtoe tor ' tile Niigu ia 

05 ^ t “i7rrrs 

ClinmH State two script once ^ u l p habota. of India ft** 

genons Brfhmf from which ftUM^ ^ in k , ftj «Mch was 

derirw), nud the IChnTc^l 1 v ., . . north'west of Indio, 

introduced by the Aoboero^nr - ■ . p^hyar nnd KanfilAro, 

which formed part of their « ! 'H lj ,\re found, ofloh of 

S. iw Kb* nistrict, two scrips.; Tire 

winch conta> iia the m mo [_*. period, that of Kun- 

Pfttkyir ii^cnptifmtelongs loti - ? t Amaao that for 

hiin,'totlml.of t«a aide by *£» 

many centuries Ihnhmi an*. - p^^ting to note that both the 
in this part of the T ^p 1 '- jt _ [blind once were included m 

pkces wlictn these mecripticns «ro foima 
'"‘liiimba territory. 
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The group of inscription jiatico by General Cmi- 

Cl A.D. 700), which wore tir^ b^bt to tr ti i<1 ^ tA State. 

aroof groatmte^tfortbeeniW^ rf Ut . 

L’hev *re engraved on tie i^WUs ^ ^ imagoa nrfl on* 
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CHAP-1. B* shrined in the wood-carvcd temples described above, the Gunesh 

' iftwi gn ia placed in a small. iu significant shrine at Brebmaur und 
ElflttJTT ' the bull Nandi stands in front of the ling* temple of Maui mules 
at the same place, 

imcrir-Liuix The inscriptions, engraved on the hasp of these idols in B 
uer^w fgj from correct type of Sanskrit, bear no date, but judging from 
the character they must belong to the loginning of the Sth 
century of Our era. Besides the name of liToru-vtuman himself, 
two of them mention the names of Divukara-vaniiun, his father j 
of BaJa-varmsu, his grandfather; of Aditya-varmiLn, hk great¬ 
grandfather; and of Mikhail a or Mcshon, the progenitor of his raw. 
From the title UM-djddhirdja (literally, king of kings) utsed in one 
of the inscriptions it may bo inferred that Meru-vannftn was an 
independent chief of some importance. 

Tt is dear that his capital this at Brali ronur and that his 
dominions included Ohhnfcrurkb Gnu, a few miles lower down on 
the opposite (right) bank of the But!, must also have belonged to 
hia territory. This is evident from an inscription on stone, 
discovered here in the summer of 1905, which records the found* 
kg of a Shiva templo by a feudatory chief (Sdmantu) of the name 
of Askldha, who mentions Mern-varmnn us his overlord- 

giiAnuii in. For moretluyn two centuries after Morti-varnmn nil iuBerip- 
wripikm. tkne coaso. (i1 From the middle of the 10th .century there begins a 
series of epigraph leal records continued almost rm interrupt telly up 
t« the present day. Those of the pro- Muhammad an period tiro nil 
in the Bhdrad>* character, which is ;t deacpudmi t of the Western 
Gupta type, and was used all through tho Panjilb Hilk, and prob¬ 
ably also in the Plain*. w It is still in vogue among the Pandit* 
of Kashmir, In the Muhammadan period this script gradually 
degenerates to the modem Tjknri. From the ISlh century 
Nsgsriisused for copper-philo inscription, II is curious that on 
the earlier plates of this period the K si jus seal is invariably written 
in this character. 

The earliest ShirniM inscription existing is probably the 
beautifully c-rccuted eulogy (jjra»Ati*fi) of SarMum, opposite Snho. 

Tt consists of twenty lines carved on the two sides of a stone 
slab preserved in n -mid! Shiva temple near that village- It con¬ 
tains no date and afford? no historical information, but is remark* 
able for its fine workmanship and excellent preservation, Tho 
twenty-two versos of very good Sanskrit poetry which it contains 
arc mainly devoted to extolling the beauty of Soniuprablri, the 
spouse of tho chief Katyaki, the son of ill negate. She is des¬ 
cribed as “hom from tho house of the lord of Kishkiudhika" HI 
which, in tho, BiWyaaaa, is the name of tho fabulous realm of 

(11 Tim oflJy taicriptfea-trbkli iwHum* tahttMlo ihim li the ruafe^TAhrifrihii ol 

wMi-h ^ufiwiti* lhanftirj* of SirhyrnifAj-rt-Tnut■!-*, T ipv found m lift Idmfcjlifi, 
tfi Vf m JMbler, Tt;iljatL Falaiogniiby (intiL Jr l«k) jip t Eft (f r 
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Smn-lT^ the montey-kiug, but here denotes the Huugtr 
H^r husband, in order to estabUflb an unshaken friendship 
between her and the Moimtoin-daughter (*-e- i it-rnti), erected a 
temple to Shiva 0-attdtMhuJtbam (the Mwn*cmwiiedJ. yre 
ifl riiaon Lo ftsann.G that the temple founded by butyaki >8 not the 
plain village temple iti which the atone ifl now lying, tniL rnthci iu 
SniKirtant^hi^lHvauf Stiho. known by the name of OTmndmsho* 

E which hna been noted above. This autttay appear* to 
have been reitoi’ed at a not very remote date, and it is poasible 
th:.t on this OODoafou the Slone recording its foundation was re* 
moved to the opposite Bide of the river. 

Amen, the inscriptions of ChamW State the title-doeds ****4*- 
enffraved on b 0 ppor*pl»tes are most prominent, both on 

Suit of i heir numV and historical value. N«Urlv all o them 
?Stl grants uf land bestowed on tempk* or BruWans by the 
Kaijus. Cimutugham was the br^ to draw ^on^te 
the existence of three such documents m ChmnW. I hu number 
of bribed eopper-platee, however, is mhnitely larger th* 
tWngham supped! appnmtly almost m* Chamhfi M 
kmbeou in the Mbit of giving grants of laud Up to the end of 
the Sof KiU LMtUvI Singh eighty plate, have been recovered. 

The total number of copper-plates found m the State mav amount 
f Li .! ♦ rivmiW The existence of a senes of document* 
of this kind, issued by a lino of rulers of one State during a period 

hitherto not a ringlo specimen has come to hght, Kvidently here 
« MuiimLdan vuto Jed to the total destruction t>f 

those valuable historical documents, t-hamM u at pjeeeiit the 
Inly idftie iu the Punjfib whore copper-plates of tho pre-Muhamma¬ 
dan period exist. 

m. „ flor1 i aat n Hte which bns yet been found contains the name ^.uob™- 

• „ f isSEJS r :r«ifo,m.io,-,i ?*« -■ 

ot aaumn v« ™ » Yiurkkarri varmiui in favour of tho Nwamgh 1 1 

EKCUr i. . gm* by SiW.J. 

MuvUgdL-vat'mHi. In tbo tliroo foUwmg phtc. tLo 

ruiwi* Of S4Jav4hxna-v&rtnan and his two son? Ldttfo-.varnwn and 

AAiitii iu.die fitefeof those tlwoe rid^’.Profesdor Kielhom hm 
recognised the Caawbe Mj« wlm, according to the Riljatumi. 
mnl iVll, 218), wiui SnpdWl by Ananta-deva of hashuPr (AD. 

102S-G8). Wo nbo find Asate mentioned in the same Chronicle'" 

100-17 


* 
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CHAP. I, B. (VII, 588) as Ixaving visited Kashmir in A. D. 1087-88 in the reign 
Biiitnry. of Ananta’s son and successor Kalasha. These data help us to 
fix the period to which these three plates belong as the second 
Ar ogy. 0 f the 11th century. The two earlier plates may thus be 

assigned to the latter halt of the 10th century. It should l>e noted 
that the five grants of the pre-Muhainnmdaii*period are only dated 
in the regnal year of their donors, so that their date can only be 
inferred from external evidence. 

,*—■* These inscriptions show that in the 10th or 11th centuries 

opogtap y, was an independent State, comprising the Upper Ravi and 

Budhil Valleys and the countiy round Cbambfi Town on lx)th sides 
of the Ravi. As the plates are all dated from Chamba as the 
seat of government, it is probable that the State extended con¬ 
siderably further down, and comprised the whole of the Ravi Valley 
as far as the Sivaliks. It probably bordered on this side with the 
petty Hill-State of Balaur, the existence of which in the 11th 
century is attested by the Rajatarangini. Here it is frequently 
mentioned under the name of Vallapura, from which the modem 
Balaur is derived. 


It appears further from the early copper-plates that at that 
period Chamba was divided into districts ( mandaia ), which partially 
seem to have corresponded to the modem parganas. The following 
are mentioned by name:— 

1. Brahmapura, the present Brahmaur, occupying the Budhil 
Valley. 

2. Trighatta, now Trehta, a tract along the Upper Ravi 
above its junction with the Budhil. The name points to the 
existence of three passes (Sanskrit ghatta, Hindi ghat), presumably 
those leading into Kangra across the Dhaula Dhar. 

3. Panthila, the modern Panjila pargana, situated above 
Chamba between the right bank of the Ravi and the left bank of 
the Saho. 

4. Tavasa (a name which is probably preserved in that of 
the village Tausa), stretching from the right bank of the Saho as 
fai as the right bank of the Ravi, a few miles below Chamba 
Towd. 


5., Parakamata, on the left of the Ravi opposite the town of 
Cliamba, perhaps corresponding to the Sach pavgcL?UL> 

g^J^battara, probably corresponding to the Hoi valley. The 
name is now some fifteen villages in the JLQh-'cfudutf 

pargana, one of which is'CvJlfid Banja, The locaTdsj'lty is known 
as Bhattar Devi SitaM, and the ahmaL pilgrimage^ to her shrine is 
called tKe Bhattar jdtra. ^ . i 


inacrMious Another important class of epigraphical records are the fountain 

ucnp ious. j nscr iption8, which are nearly contemporaneous with the early 
copper-plates. They are commonly found on huge slabs, covered 
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with ouaint figures and ornamental curving*, which were erected CB*P-t< B 


History. 


VViLIl UULUJJhi UUULCTO ■!i l i Vi.««***’ ' ■ . r T1 . 

At apriugfl, mid dedicated to Varunu, the god of the waters. Ills 
fijpTOtj usually occupies the centre of the curved surface. A water- 
awut, sometimes likewise curved, is passed through ■■ *p\un» hole 
in the lower potfckm of tlu> "tone, nud in a few AHtunceH u n^toni 
consisting of dues alidw is constructed m front to receive the water. 
These stones are peculiar to ChamUi, The only place ontsido 
ChnuM where I have noticed them is Sisu in BriUsb-Uhu].' ■ In 
Chflmbii they are (specially tmaorous it. Cbirib ; w SjW\ ± 
few specimens exist at Tnlokwdh hdt llicse uro 

not inscribed, Ln Ihe Ravi Valley proper fountain-alalia exist, 
tit Bruhromir and Chliattfrbi, hut of a much smaller type and 
without inscriptions. Those commonly are curved With figures of 
the Nava-gruJuis, of Vishnu resting on Shysho, of the ten m* 
oarnatioofi (<tra*<Frat) of the same deity, and of the mer-godf cases 
Gang! and Ymmtrofi. In l he summer of 190® a stone of this type 
was discovered built in the wall ni a house in the city. A we 
tweeerved apecimen ia placed under h banyan tree m the village 
of Eheri (map Kairi) on the left bank of the Ruvi, olofit to the 
British border. 

The inscribed fountain*slabs of Cliortfh and FiiugJ lU ^ 
peculiar interest for (MmU ohronologv, as they rtw folly dried 
forth in the Sinistra or Snptfirsln era (also called Lokakdlo), and 
according to the reign of the ruling chief. The mime ot the month, 
the hinardnv (Uthi), the week day and the lunar mansion (wkihalra.) 
are indicated, so that it is pofclibte to verify the dates. lb* 
fountain- stone of Lnj near the kdar border, dated in tlw first year 
of Ihljd Jfcuta, supplies the first H*cd date in Ch&mbil history, n--.., 
A.D, 1105. It also Shows llit*t at this period Faugf formed iwrt of 
the Miffs dominions That of Mlhf m the ^niNuk, dated m 
the 27th year of LuliiaA-armun and in the Shwrtm w 4b 
(A.D. 13701, establishes the your of accession of that Hajfttobe 
A.l>. 1144 It was creme*] by a locnl UiSna, Ludrupala by mime, 
whose descendants still live on <ho spot. 

The Sulbi etoue, the largest of iEft kind 1® feet U inches high, 7 
feot wide), is moreover of peculiar interest on account of ite 
cwiwhms. These represent various domes arranged in three rows, 
each figure being marked with an hmriptfon- The centre of the 
upper Tw is occupied by Shiva with b,* indent; to ins right are 
Vanina, the god of the waters, and (ninesho; to 1m left lud™, the 
thunder cod, mid (he defaced Edrttikeyo- Each figure ,a 
accompanied by its pwuHftr vehicle («**««). in thy middle of 
thu slab over the spout-opening is a panel representing Vishnu* 
£ u p The remaining eight figures an.- riveJNgcddeBBM, fill 
identical in aUitudo and attributes, Mid distinguished only by 
tbeiv caftOtifM* They are shown standing, and hold a lotua-ntam and 
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SfaphftJ 

1*1 Ifi i □ r 

■crijttiDH. 
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* Tlli ° h r '““° »f tic river trhiob limy , wreoqi f y 

ih incise*. X tins we are enabled to iwo-oiiKa i3< llim l n* 7 

Yainnua (damps), Sindliu (Indus), Vofcb "(Jehhirn'i Hv/<Tflrf { 
a«d S^tind, (Satluj), The two renting 

Irtltjsirypl muht have represented tile two riversof Ti , ji-^'i " 
the CliimdrabE^. Tim. we tW ^S’? ■''* 
F 1 ™* of Indin, the Indus, and the five ri™ of I n Wi^T 
worthy of note that th 0 mam m the SLKf‘ ? 
the vttruncidni molten in the Illlla. ‘ an? given m 

Among the fountain-aLonos of Chunth thnt „* o ■ i 
special notice. Here also the i,, - - 1 - of Sm deserves 

*Wr iwpectiTstmmms, TlLVS nmi 2 ^TJS tl0aS 

those of the upper row iw^dSE^ ' *"* luj[ °4 

* ™r d r “ a* m^:;r;rrr uiit 

for whose sake the *tone wna erected W , "V’ P^’son 

to* inscription. The 2 JT itt 

inscription of which is lo&l, probnblv renresm^ t ^p ni68 „ , l 1TO » the 
f" > hu 'Y m the act of wow I upping n IiL f mj' 1 * ,f * . B ? t !l 
hgures I suppose to bo female attendant/ Tl, ™ ■ ■ P ^ mm ^ 

besides recording the erection of the f ft « t- ■ T 1<U 1I1!?cri Ption, 

of various pious works is \r * comparative merit 

Sf-S l ? tl '°, r®«. » tt. ooJt jJ 2 £ “T'md” TU 

boription is dated m the year 4270 nf 'L rvi;“ ilu ' m- 

wm*l«®ding irith A.d: 116 S-G 0 . It ,dd? UiafV? Si “- 

I rem.m; tho t, ] ly Io iBrioJ opiating of M2 0Ot“v£~ ^ 

felS5 Br g?!?. IS °* ua! y pt*-M«tamwtai recoiv' f„ mr i l “ 

Cbambit, dated m m era other than the Luk&tfln m- ^h/ d a 
It 16 moreover of spevisl interest to find Wti tfc, rS**” “• 
koamg. »-bntb ,6 b»rdly over „ sc d in „ 180 riJ 7 kma» K ' r “ !? ‘' r *‘ 

At Nn^lLfti ( n hamkt two mil^a cm.h n e ^ ■ *_ +■ 

eniwed foaatnin-slabs were unearthed ’about'Wn’’ o- ! V!^™ n 
hoars ttn indistinct inscription in iriiicb it t. ' f i( , jl 0 U tin'in 
rvignofTmilcky,^™, Uraojflr'tff " ,at ®«l« 

«« erected by WprssMs. tbc son J hjt* lit * tl '!ii° ') UCTt “ n ) 
be eon of Naguka, fiT the sake of the bliw L t\ <K 

Wo recognise 0 f 

csrvs.1 cu tbc slab. To C loft ct^d ' fSo™ tb EfS ? ? tt ' 
figui-^, Which we may ^umn to ronresent t l ! ^“mMWHi 
Lcr tnroobildi.cn. T'isr central t^ B Z “ mid 

«q“i>iWT,-carc«l l«drf MirtJ 'Stated 

f>i TraiIokyR*tlcvB is mentioned on two oiliot ■ , 3 r 

stones m the viUngas of Bhokdnd^ and DadSr. A tl^l *”**££. 

UOt mutbtx tho genealogical raU of the Uhambil^ 5 name j does 

tluoe inscriptions or e found at no ^ 

tp fi f. . ~ “ .—--- 

i ri* r 


[SJ •nik'UiiJb,', 11'”^ 1! ■ Calnr.'Ju' LdoJitn |gm Jr, f --- 

Minnas. filt »k«sd «*. ta ta, u UBUJlU „ ^ ^ 
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"jksfcaw to '•Si^S&Su* 5 i't" 10011 ni,er ' ri ° f ’™<1 mail a 

t^fimh„lfof.b, ll,|, HlS ‘'" to * a,m * We been ^ 

"Ftt* *-> *. 

; ! ire hlicf records in „ mixtum of £['?' i Wlw ™* 8 dl(2 totter JS^? 1 

Hiaonpijons Cl f D^yf-Kothf biiJ \f:! r ?j * Hn< T e™woIiu* f tho two “>**«“»■ 

fertf^ f " ^ 7^5?*^ **»S 

of the two i$ complete. Tim IWti - Koth f 1 **,°'' f ^ rt0imte] 7 “either 
incised on two slabs of email 4 i! i! was originally 

oi^ttrn, the eonsu-uotiot. of which it tin S of tLy 

liiiaorjbed imago of ft’Myana was nkmi n f n f}jc con fro an 

E mtain \*$ *}• ««t ImJfV.f the poem 1 m ‘ f? i!m'T V* J™ ***** 

r ®^rted that it was tarried off hv „i, ff,3 W^ Locally it 
Impossible that some day it im Vi ‘ * , b . qt l! is aot at nil 

h ^ ^JU^Ss?st* r of s* ^ <* 

[[*" ! mvo hecu rwovonorl in this mannyr^ Tl.^ ^ UOtlDfl 111 i' n ^' 
fiic lnscnptroii contains ft «.w JTlj , rt ‘ raa,J ’Jn£ half of 

hf pw*«r p™.m«l,ly ,r»f J™, i. £ 1 ,Ul -V-Pfla. 

Mates Ww, after J,i s Other's <b, lit fc u G ,feS* lotion. It 

xcmunrr a MJ d how she had i/cirn ml ^ 1 " mot,her from 

r^ sod The inscription is dated e/* *??S 0Iy of W 

Lahte-varnun, who is stated L u m ' * , t ie l ' t!l jeai* 0 f 

|le of JMjlimko. t. fl . It ^joreTlv*”*!? tha 

» iMt. I«t M Ik IVm.K«lfcH»w k r lra - ,rl,i, ' l ‘ 

ieBnnrto itoSiaiifaneof tl„. 4tL v „„. , l, "°" ’" ten f e »™ 

Jit e must be A. D lliin ti, ” ', - v a .’ , 0 ^ Lah In-Turman, its 

fw- tbo fw — 

Ppfr attested b> £ g-Zf " ll " , ‘ ,, ‘= ‘"J Pooticn) skill L, 

|f miitibtion, rieht£drf‘£^‘? t>, ° . atat « ■*««* 

j b v? -xt aw* 

Ntoncal interest. In j^o tliiriv 1 llteri ^X niorifc and 

petty it given tlio genealo^- 0 f the local fiTr S lf ,l,t ^nshrit 

himnrtanc^ under which^e eistornw^Mni^ the 

fay naAny of the names are lust Tho Jit t ' ^ ‘ T r,foni »“* 

W^who, perhaps, is identical w?S yft^T ?*?* to ^ 

Wjtmmd ij, Kallisnu’tj Rtijatarongii.f, -2L^3MW-7lii^ of 

T eg fJ V ^ 1 •’** restore Hmkshitchnra, tho gi-audadu of 

w, Hi 1 the throne of Kashmir. U r c ro/nl in the inscnntioa 


V i.1 , - tfi-■ *** restore urnksiiachnra, tho ifj-jindsdu of 

,- w, Li t We throne of Kashmir. Wo road in the inscription 
thut he belonged to tho house (oatra) of Kushyapsi. It was appa* 
rently t.ttiyapAht'fl gromlsun who founded the oiatem. iii mnmm-tr 
of hi> wife. The in& 

Cliumba Hitjii, pnrhaii 


v , ..... n. —, -™ —~..j.won m iimwi in uie regniu year ot some 

Ohmnlvi Hijif, perhaps vijaya-varrann, mid from the character it 
bo assigned to tlio tagiiming of the 13th centnry. 


'■-p Tku wofl ii tut. Uui c%a t-g rcFtaixd mih aaxt m full 
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Chakra State.] Copper-plates [Part A. 


CHAJVI, B. There are a few fountain-stones which were erected by Brah- 
Hi story. m i DS > e -9-> { hat of Dadvar, and probably also that of Bhakund, which 

Arth»oi v 864 up ^ Pari P lSrna » son of ‘ Bhosharman, “ fearing with 
ogy ' the fear of existence ” (savisdra-bhaya-bhUena). But the great 

E6nis° rda oi b , ulk of tiLese in3Cri P lions are due to ‘feudatory chiefs or R?inas. 

The existence of such Ranas in the Kangra Valley is attested by 
the Baijnath prashustts. In the 12th century they must have been 
still numerous and powerful in Ckunth and Pangi, as appears 
from the ^inscriptions discussed. They evidently owed allegiance 
to the Ilajiis of Chamba and dated their inscriptions in the regnal 
year of their reign. It is remarkable that in the inscriptions of 
the Muhammadan period no mention whatever is made of these 
Ranas.. They must have gradually disappeared, in what manner 
it is impossible exactly to decide. We may, however, presume 
that it was the policy of the Raja to curtail the power of these 
barons of the Hills, whose existence constituted a constant danger 
to his own position. He may have attained this end partly by 
main force, and partly by the policy of attaching them to his court 
and person. This we may.infer from the fact that the copper¬ 
plate of Soma-vannan contains the names of two Ranas who held 
the offices of Prime Minister and Lord Chancellor. At the present 
day there are only a few Ranas in Chamba State who still hold 
the position of feudatory chiefs, the principal one being the Rana 
of Trilokndth in Ldhul. The descendants of those Rrfnas who 
were deprived of their baronies have taken to agriculture, but are 
still distinguished by the title of their ancestors, which now in 
reality has become their caste-name. 


a! 1146 Ascriptions of the Muhammadan period do not exhibit the 
1600 .' great variety of the earlier epigraphs. They are almost exclusively 

copper-plate grants. Larliest in date is one of Vairasi-vannan of 
A.D. 1330. Next come four plates of Bhota-varman c. A.D. 1400. 
Prom that time onwards the plates are found uninterruptedly up 
to the reign of the present Raja. The difference between the pre- 
Muhammadan plates and those of the 14th and 15th centuries 
is most striking. Whereas the former are neatly engraved in well- 
defined Sharada characters and written in very tolerable Sanskrit 
we find the In tier scribbled on small-sized and irregular-shaped] 
u ai «lates in a far from distinct type of Takarf, and in a language 
which, meant for Sanskrit, shows an astonishing* 

ignorance of its most elemeiuth j- rules. This marked 

degeneration, both of scholarship and workmanshipsi mav no doubt 
be accounted for by the general deterioration of Hinduism after • 
the final victory of Islam in India, and particularly by the establish¬ 
ment of Muhammadan rule in Kashmir, which always had been a 
great centre of Sanskrit learning. 

Towards the end of the 16th century, in the reign of Pratap 
Singh (a contemporary of Akbar), there is a decided improvemen 
in the execution of tbo plates, which perhaps was an outcome o 


Coppsr.plata* 
A. D. 1600 to 
1700. 




Cd "'“ *™»J turn*. (P* RT f 

°*r* *■ «* *.’ 

oW ujt implfij of til,) pre.M)il.TOi^,ra'^) < j ei h!it"th, *1 t4 ? 

Sanski-i! remains at a few e l,i, ■m.l t i,« T ® kmw\mlga of 

bo,.ad,riot „f U,»wtore lb. 

ftefcrtorewrtialj r » onukbrod 

thoseportionsareof gnmt'iittrrert i , p5 " lt of " i8Br 

in larm and mHkmtL!?, fl1 Tf,,. ‘ aieto ot umvngi*d 

Ff^jii Bub Mind ra , A.T). 15S0 -1 at 

account "f iheir fair dthmiI,;,™ . . . 0M 1 rw ? 3 P9fm] notice on 

* re aooMwIly TO|X-rior lo»ny p|,' lte5 oufTpra^a 8 ' 1 ”"'’’ “ l80 ‘ tlK>T 

s j-««™ or uicMh ssarSfiitrss ^*°r 

fin,I i„ *b£, ££ IXttflhX TS? "? 

ood^ouUot lo fix opproirimotoly the ™%n of Jfi of u“a«X 
thorn mention tho mwtiem of a temple to Vsfc. i t F 

gPi.i-.-aiformnlatofthc *r»,.t* the ft fe V 

kwua Ifl only quoted a* nti example of filial niff v . if,-; i'^ 1 ’ 
never m k<m of. The prevalence of Shaivismif nfU kT'** 19 
by f ha atone inscription^ tfnvo t .f whivU iSil Hi , t ? W ° nt ; 
a Si^a temple i>„ the Z $£*»$ of 

voMhippug u Knpt. Tn flic, later copper- pin W o„ JF* 

K tm4 Inin IwBMiu, the iWimtion tJ f &, " '/if con ^7» 

#m “ «*™ “ for the JL of the plo«imr^S£ ^ ^ ll,e 

* xp^^s m«-« 

Ho olt f lu'iii to Sarol. It in djit^J Vii-1 Chamhil Tom^ on 

^isS* 35. Ujshatha h,uh la, W^iL.l i v 'T.I If 1 ” J * haka 
f*l f* *«*M Aries 

a date OoireBiranda lo Wednctl-iv tlio ^gi], \r „ ^I 1111101 )- 

isa eM notation of the date wmiid lend u 's (o iVlL 4 ’,?' I<360 * ,J ' 

«historical ov 0 „ t , Il„, i„t, inE ? rel,0Pd 
Umt 00 that datn a m,i d tree fSaitakrl « ; 

l r of ll R f* or ;? h f* b - r y^ w " 

■ of Rhagiruthfi-dfe,. “for iha ^ of +h 
ti-Ndravn-'fl " U wind-j im vrhh dm J Uv,i ' 
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Chamba State.] \ Bistory. [Past A. 

iP.I, B. The principal authority for the history of the State is the ion- 
jT- n sauli or genealogical roll of the Rajas, which, in addition to a full 
U " list of naro* s, contain? much historical detail <‘f great interest and 
j formation 0 * value. Next in importance are the epigraphical records already 
described. Thirdly, popular tradition is often very helpful in 
throwing light on the history of the past, and much information of 
a fairly reliable character has come down to its through this channel. 
In addition to these sources, the references to Chamba in the annals 
of other States have proved of much value in fixing the cbrtmologi- 
cal order of events. This is specially true of the Rajataranginf, or 
History of Kashmir, in which are to be found several references to 
Chamba of great importance. 

r There are no sources of information to holp us to determine 

aborigine., w h 0 were the original inhabitants of the mountain area now in¬ 
cluded in Chamba State, but common tradition affinns that they 
came from the plains. If one may hazard a conjecture wheie all 
is uncertain it seems not improbable that the aborigines of these 
hills are now represented to a large extent by the various low-caste 
tribsB, which form a very considerable proportion of the population. 
We know that this is the case on the plains, and it seems not 
unreasonable to believe that the same is true of the hills. In 
Chamba State the tribes in question comprise fully one-fmirth of 
the population. They are included under the names of Kolf, Hall, 
Sipi, Chamar, Ddmna, BarwaM, Megb, Damn, Reliant, Sarara, LoMr, 
Bbatwal, Dliaugri, and some others. (2) Though differing among 
themselves as regards social status, they at o all looked upon as outcast 
by the high-caste Hindu, who applies to them the epithet of Clianal 
or Chandal. These low-caste tribes possess no traditions as to their 
original home, which tends to confirm the conjecture that » long 
period of time must have elapsed since they first migrated to the 
ililla. General Cunningham believed that the Western Himalaya 
were at one time occupied by a true K'dian group from the same 
race as the Ko)r of Central India. 13 ' There are still many people ir 
the Western Hills who bear the name of Koli; and the.Hall, Sip : 
Megh, and Dagi, &c., are essentially the same people. The Da 
of Kulii, for example, are all called Koli as an alternative nan 
These tribes must have been of non-Aryan origin like the of 
aborigines of India, but a great fusion of races took place in amv 
times by intermarriage, and later by degradation front the 
--tea a process which is still going on. This doubtless led in ' 
no to many changes in the appearance and characterise 
nle, and to these we may ascribe the fact that all now 
c s " of the ‘Vrvai 
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Chahsa Siatk.] fh* Aryans. [Part Aj 

of 1 hngitA*??. These W-easte tribes are employee! in menial CIU 
occupatinriti, many of (ham being farm-servants and artisans. £nme. m,f 
nf those in Glmmlw State, ami probably in other part* of tho 
mils, an* 8in;iIJ farmers, and hold land either directly from the a&ai^r 
M'.tr, or from high caite pmpriebir* In their subordinate position 
of fairn-aervanta they were usunlly Spoken f>f ns tama, nnd in for- 
nivr t imes, nnd indeed op to tbn comme-nccmeiil. of British rule, 
were in a at-ito nnrdflgoiifl to that of slavery- Even now they 
hvlmir under some social restrictions, especially'hi the Native States ; 
ami tl-otr condition generally seems to indicate that they Imre long 
uccnpn.vl n vray depressed position in the social scale. There is si 
common saying & the hills which runs thus:— 


0 handl j* thd : Jtdthi Am it ath d. 

,j The rlnn ilb the elder brother: the ifciihi ttio votingor," 
! he meaning nttfidhed to this saying br the people is, that the high* 
cti^tcs tiro dependent on the Chaim Is, jimt m a younger brother is 
on an elder one. No ceremony of any importance can t <ke place 
without their presence mid iWp. At births, marriages and deaths 
they are indispensable in quo capacity or another, tl seems ini pro- 
,bit*, however, (hat this was tile original signification, which has 
rrcomi« obscured Nimigb the lapse of ages. It is more likely thai 
i In* saying is »n unuonaeipiis expression of the geoeral conviction 
(hat Oie Chamus wore the original inhabitants of th* Wls. Hie 
KathiH came at a Inter period; yvl so long a time \aJ * 1 " rt - ^iuce 
» v, -n they migrated to fcho mountains, that 1 Wl .°„A* k 

regarded n> having been altvnvg resident th* ji '■ v ^^tisfmj. 

, - . cortam, that ifc ennti- 

new view id Aryan migration,- sonit' pans of the uu-m, 
fessor Rhys Davids, throws much tt-ttlement ffeport Sir J t/ 
bilk." He postulates three 1H>* relating to that* m-rind 
along tin* foot of the Hiimih-^ote pust in the case {if k-J."™ 
Aryan!., being hill wen, tondad r *fer to n time which is comoIS,* 
th-re m otar evidence, in “* r <i y» imd Chantlrfbbdtja Vnll-v/ 5 
the Western LIiiifcjLlay :t nt 1 WJIej was conquered from - 

in which t.iiH hymns < C ‘ JT < the founder of the Qhdinbd sT**’ 
i here fore assume A.D. ; but theWtlnii^ 

Chnmlm State are o ,l[ ^tifcd, till the early pnit of (ho f ( mi / 

»m founded tewuk? the ond rftfS'T 

Be^CTfiK"^ 

b» re? «.l..-.l «, ™t lulore, „ referred i„ i “ “l™ fe V “%: 

high-cflste popijfciy parti,f the twelfth couture' 

tind tutttiLit relutfrom the haratauh , rt i7 n 7‘ 

serfbnsof the ftjuhe great, and there too ubout 

(mil ttuk&J* ev previoafi to thk . J“ nns «atd to 

—=5=i=r^“ » ^ tt&Ft&t 




h™ ih* MSI, 

l.», ?P0, 

<*> Tie wtflinsi f cltl uf tt , ^ 
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Coimia State.] 


The Aryans* 


[Past A. 


f>8*- B 

brj. 


!*!*»■ 


LijAJir, 


But while the lower strata if the popukitioTi in each of theSp 
castes ate probaihh of itncit nr origin, it is cerium ihiit all nf %hm 
bare received laipe & hem the phiies at Yurious {er?o<]^ # 

the result uf itwaRiun and immigration* 


Liuoy. 

H r* [ | l j LfL. 

loartfl* 

urnutiS' 


T1 

nOri 


As regards the ftrjhnnmF, it is prrJiubh? tb»t m*my of them 
iie^mi to find their way into the bibs r«t an early porif-d^as priests 
aud religious di?v<decs, The Gaddi Brahman'* have a trndu ion 
tbn' their ann.f.t*>rs Oittr.c from Delhi to Ihiihmuur in the reign 
of Baijti Aj : a Vam, A D. 760*800, Mtinv of the Itujputa are 
pmh«hlv tie descendants of invaders from ihe plains. T ho Gaddi 
iiiijputs lvoTG the mine liodirion h* the Gaddi Biilitmui* a* to their 
original kune: while the Gaddi Khntifg any thm their attest* ir* 
tied from Labor# lo wcapo persecution, probubiy nt the litne of 
the early Mufcanitimdaii invasions. Dnubtletr ranny of nil c^tca 
came to the bills for the name moti during the period of Muhnm- 
nindan rule. 


Tf-ikar And 

Mtiki. 


tmd 

ute 


Thy flmtur and Rath' nro almost certainly of ancient orgin 
ai o ifgiird'd us mdigenmw to thy hills. These cnsteS 
widely distil holed throughout ihe Western Hilk. iu the 
Jammu area, between the Jbehim ami the Hiivf, they it re nil 
ek^ 1 !^] hiitm-ia-.d in the Kangra ntau, the anme people urn 

&fcc; l,,<1 mui ‘ The y i,re ■#* a^cufatrai 

#rA resjBfe ,n manj roKpectu the J«tn of the plains, in 
Vlnmbn they uajntJ^^ 10 ^ lugh-casto inhabi¬ 

tants, and form the b^PC 00 * of tbo poptdntimi. 


Oiid Li. 


The Gaddin are a sepnrnfeV^®!! 1 * ^ ltJ ^ mi Giiddi i» a generic 
Tifiinc, and under it uro iT.dmftv Brahman a, Rajputs, Kfuitrts, 
TMkurt and Bifcbfc The mujoriJV "?w«w, are Kiiafrk, As 
tlio eu-fcom of the Brahman and HJjljj* fe( : ,I0Tl * ia l ° return (hem- 
selves under their caste names, it a?, n probahlo (hat any of 
these tmYu been classed as Gaddis. Census Return may 

lhorL-fore 1m regarded as melading, chiefly X^ Khatrl, Thilkor, 
and ihithi sections of the dun. The tradition^ r,,l t fo their or ig n»1 
horn.- have already item? referred to. Tin . n V , found principally 
in the BuSHunftur H'tafraf, which iu called GaJ‘ derni, » hut also in 
other parts of iho State, 


M»JW feigb- 
am in *ud 
MuhnnniiMl- 


Tb* Thikst- 
ftiti p>wriu4. 


As regards the minor high-cosies* chiefly ccV'^Btiiig °f Klmtd, 
KumMr, Jat, Sikh, &c., the lignn^ for each are i 0 Biat. their 

piessuco in the Steto is easily aeepunted for, and ^ is uuo 

of the JlnbammudjiL portion of the population, * t,e y n&usi nil 
b-YO come from the plains probably nt no Tory rc 10016 I'eriod, 

Now the most ancient Iraditions current Z n biDa have 
reference to a Lime wlirn rhe greater part of i J ^r H> i■_ Iijmuioya 

was under tin? rule of p-tty ebirfs, who hMu ■ , _ 

or Itdmu These chiefs owned States ofJr‘°^j| n of b’ndilp 

ffueciucd improYcmt'u 
y/porbaps was an outcome o 
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Hiii 

Hus'i 

ciin fMj-i 


and, .i! kIiht, i& now C'liambif territory, enclr of the** was called cha 
vottku. n i in.v flic- void to haie been CQii*taiiUj at war with o'>e 

another, aiid their Ih'UihIxm* g wfte in consri|iiejict’ wry 

Unset l ied. Ax regards cast* the general opinion i* that the Kamid 
were kiijpuis, m d all th<- existing families mo of thia cat-to. In 
tlmcase of the Thdkuis commuti opinion is not so dear, hut the 
geiteiol impress .on seem* to bo that they belonged U> the cos to 
which is indicated by the namt. Probably most uf them 01 JgimdJy 
wem of Bath f cusK We tuny sn|ij»',st> that, liBving gained 
ani asce ndency over a smtill portion uf territory each of th«s 
Hiitlu leaders wnfi recognized ns ruler, and asmuned, or wm given 
the fitly of ‘Ti.iikui, 1 meaning ‘thief’ or ‘lord. 1 The various 
offshoot* of the ruling families of llrithf cade would natiirnlV seek 
a distinctive name for tliemwlvsB, and thus ihe word Thrikur 
probably acquired the secondary meaning which it still lieanj, 
as the name of a firjrunto east*. This caste ranks i in medial el v 
beneath tlm Rujpdtt and alx»ve the Rtfihi, the chief di«ti«0Jioa 
being that the ltd jput w ill take the daughter of a Tinikur in 
marriage, but will not Mve Ms own in return, and the sume is true 
of the'1 bnkur unrf fbitltu As a cast* mune the wot d is p renounced 
Thakknr. m 

Tlic ijtf ioii during which the Tlidkurs and Bit nils ruled in the 
bilJMjy^BLof as tlw 1 Thakmi' or 4 Tbukuiwn/ This Tlmlcrmdn 
linvt> bt-en of irry ancient, origin, but when it 
& long il lltstei, Bin auef-tinrifl tf. I-A- Sfitu-fac- 

loiy nnsivf-nrPnu n 1 given. Otic thing » certain, that it eouti- 
O'l.-d in Micy for a much Conger time in sonm parts of Hie moun¬ 
tains than in others. Tn tin* KuM Settlement lie port, Sir J. ]J, 
Lyullpomis out t-h:d the tradition* rein ling to that Period urn 
can iei| buck tn n much more remote past hi the caw of Kangra 
Ui oj in that of Alibi, and they refer to D time which .* con.parn- 

tively recant as regardK tho Hdvi m,d Clmndnibluigu Valbys. It 

n inw thni. the Upper Hit! Vi.lU.y was conquered from the lldnda, 
wlIm picTious y r uled there, by the founder of thy Ghurnba Slaty, 
id the inuJiJM 0 f th* sixth century A.U. ; but tlie lower portion of 

VtiJ^hL Wli3 liil *£* t(lVly * >an of ttie ten lb century, 

file fLd.-,iuwm L-tste wad founded Awards the end of the tenth 

century, the country having been token from the TMkur* who 

Kl-'fW 3t 'i Ti<0 , ,Jhiikl,rs tIiC ChandrahWga Vn%, 
irilS 1 !! l ^° rV 1 T ,t rnI «?tpreferred to in the IMjdtenmg.uf 
J ° twelfth century. The Ubndmwiih 

iM* ftmf ? i\T"’ hatt * atdi > 10 ha ™ founded about 

W T! « kW lf? i,1CSit ! mid U,tre > tQ0 * the RdmSa arc said to 

■ 7 • „ ,r ‘J^ e , r P rav W 4< J thiB. A still more striking 

mstance is that r f Wd«r m the Cbandmbhwga Valley. Thoie the 
Baiiws imq i ieatiouably rul ed iho country mi til subdued by ikijd 

™ 7 ^. vi *>*t*iBi*g lit w«rU d.tti Irfim .tout 

{*) Tin crlgttftl feim of it* n«xJ n, ^dUvro, «f’nkicb J.'iJltr Ji a tun 


1 \ 
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Chamba State.] The Thahurain period. [Part A. 

B. Chatar Singh of Chamba, at a date subsequent to A.D. 1664. The 
'‘ descendants of several of them are still in existence, and ate now 
7 reduced to the position of common zaminddrs, but the traditions 
^eriod°" regarding them are so clear and definite that there can be no 
(. doubt as to their authenticity. In Pangi the traditions of a 

Thakuraiu period refer to a time more remote than in the case 
of I’adar, due to the fact that it was subjected to Chamba at an 
earlier date. There also, however, several of the old families still 
exist as common farmers. 1 2 3 '* In Laliul the 1 hiikurs are in posses¬ 
sion to the present day of most of the territory ruled by then 
ancestors. Indeed, all through the hills traces are still to be found 
of the old order of things, and local tradition can often point to the 
sites of the Ranas’ forts,*** or recall stories of their exploits, and 
even define the boundaries of their territories. In the Chamba 
State there are several cases in which their descendants retain 
possession to this day of the whole, or a part of the old family 
domain, and still bear the old family title; while many more who 
have sunk to the position of common cultivators arc spoken of, 
and addressed as Rdnd. In the Kulii Settlement Report, Sir 
J. B. Lyall says: Many of the existing kothis and tappd* are said 
to have possessed their present limits from the day when each of 
them formed the domain of a Tliakur.” The same is probably true 
as regards some of the parganns of Chamba S^^Mbough, 
judging from common tradition, the country would plains. 

-J-riBHii ii.-rr. .minutely^ subdivided than^was the ^ cas 3ud. In 
former times, however, these parganas were more numerous than 
at present, and may then have represented, to a greater extent 
than they do now, the ancient limits of the old ranhus. Some of 
the State kothis fire said to stand on the very sites formerly 
occupied by the hands’ forts, and in several instances , tbe ancient 
buildings themselves are still in use. (S * 

RaUtion to As regards their relation to the more powerful States in their 
l— 1 vicinity, Sir J. B. Lyall suggests that the small States of the 
Thakurain period can seldom have been emirely independent. Be 
says: “ Without a lord paramount, and with no bond of confederacy, 
such diminutive States could never have existed side by side for 
any length of time. It is pretty certain, therefore, that with short 
intervals of complete independence in periods of confusion, they 
must have been more or less subject and tributary to some superior 
power.” This remark was made with reference to the States of 

(1) A fUoa and a Thakur are still resident in Kil&r, and on the first day of the annual 
mela in October, they are escorted in state from their homes to the place of meeting ; the 
local State officials even sometimes supporting them on the right and left. 

(2) The remains of the Rinas’ fort are still to be seen on the Bannu liill near Chamba: 
and tbe following popular rhyme has banded dowu the name of one of them to cur own day j— 

“ Rah la Rani, Bahia Rani; 

Bannu kot, Sarol pani; 

Badram janjan khiniV' 

** Rahla Bana and Buhla Rani had their fort on Bannu Hill, thoir water from Sarol 
(a cool spring near Chamba), and their rice from Badram (a place near Chambi)/* 

(3) in the Simla Hill States, some of which are almost as diminntivo as an ancient 
renhuy most of the rulers still bear the old title of Raoa or Tbakur } and collectively these 
(States are called the Thakuraiiu 
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JjnAjlUA k;JLAxxi.j ^ 

/ ^ ^ fUn now comprised m the Chamba >tare, as Re i at io 

greatei pm t o : j T)Vi(lr was under the con* red of paramour 

-s e S»r ss-as r 

"“-.-Si 

SSSif^asSSSrS 

'^^&Lsisvr - 

Th« Thskurain period was followed by the rise of nraierous 
llie I uaKurain peii throughout the Western 

Bnjput principalities which held s y g ^ wWch 8till 

bahly with a small ham! of folders m q{ ^ rali farai . 
from the Plains, or were scions of on , i} v 

ZmISZ or " to 

the position of tributaries or subjects. 

Dr Voxel’s researches in Chamba have .brought to light the ***«& 

. , .• fly that the Hiiuas did not immediately sink into 

interesting . t ^ subjection, but continued for a long 

obscurity af-1r *1 iti J nS in the State. They are men- 

F 1 ' 1 ^ \° f tl e early copperplate title deeds under the name 

T-luSnake' aid the placed order assigned them, immediately 
of KfijanaKa, a that they were prominent and 

after the Kajn, seema - t They seem also to have 

honourable members of t^ ^lustration. There are also 

ffll^yanousofficesmth^tate^ did not ahvayS yield ft 

traditions pom ' 0 ^ rulers, and that rebellion was not 

wiUrog obedience Au ,i such outbreaks did not occur only 

unknown among * fl , {lin t , ie „ nna ls of Bhadrawah and 
in Chamba, for , these States, the old rulers combined 

Kashtwar, that, 1 ’ _ _ , mnde a determined effort to drive 

Kl't ireachcase this happened a long period posterior to 
the founding of the State. 

j- Porwaral Cnnnimrham, the oldest classihcation of na»ific»<ion 
. , .*!St£S2S3rf Hitndlayn, between the -“»* 

&,U^lnd t£e Indus, divided them into three great groups, each 

i - c “”“ 8 ““- 
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Royal clans. 


Royal titles: 
Yarma. 


Dera. 


Yuvaraji 
and Tika. 


of which was named^These^ro^'K^sh^r^D^^ra or Duear, 
^d^Trigarte. 6 Th«*re ar0 £ 

groups was J" in ‘ e a r i y times associated w.th the 

century, and < baml.a wa JT ^ cl . lgsifica t; 0 n of »"nch 

first, or Kivshmu, gr up • , ^ ;< a tlei and th« 

were amn^l n t D a J or Jammu Circle, one being to the 
Kangra Circle, ana tne u. p, c i. of these circles 

ss ^ 

SXa.3ed'1Stl« Kang,'ft Circle, but, .«ring to thefcr»^* 
the Mvi divides the State into two parts, ,t « included m both 

g,0U| The royal clan in each of these States had a special desi»at»n 
w ,i t J 0 custom which obtained m almost all the Rajput btatea 
K ldlfs in Prince with which the ruling line took its 
distinctive name from that of the country over which it ruled, lb* 
clan name of the Chamba royal family is Coambial or Gh.imia . 

rm -i ,;n* nr tuffi* in the Chan.M royal fanr.il v, wa* ‘Varna’, 
The original title, o . - t It wa* used in the reigni-g 

a cognomen ^tenstvdv used ^ Ka „ auj in the seventh and 

families of 1 » Udthor family before it acquired Kannuj, and by 

eighth centuries; m • J 'Though i-robanly not adopted as a 

the ohundel R ja these families, its use by individual chiefs 

dynastic surname 111^^ ^ ^ Ther0 wa8 a l 90 «n entire Vann* dynasty 
jiroves that D tQ 939. an j t h e cognomen is stiU in use m the 

m Kashmir, tr ° T * ' au j Cochin. The Cliamba RAjfts continued 
royal houaw 0' T “J a f ^ sist eemli century, after which it was gradually 
SJSTEi Sr ‘‘Sinzli”Which was then coming into general use among 
ffiittfbut tko old'o tide » employed .11 religion ccrrmoo... 

JP T1,e title* Deva’ is also found after each Rdjd’s name in the inscriptions 
ineuue designation, as wo learn from 

ftfti U> Om ft ft! ftU king, and lb-on, 

in It. maacnlitie or f.miniue form, just a, Hos ,,nd Hearn, are m oor own 
U* * i liVmilv Hence arose the H&jput salutation .laideya = Jaideva, 
v“l ohSjW “Tftceor led onb * R*jp«« of ro .,1 rank. Tb. 
originftbbm*. ift Sanskrit «a. Jay.tu Ue.dh, • Hay the King be yitaonot,,. 

" In former time*, as «e learn fro.n the copper-plates, an heir-apparent 
• PhLh& Wore the title of ‘T.ivarij*.’ When it was dtsn-ed is not known, 
l " t s found in .dates issued towards the e«d of the sixteenth century. 
At the i)resent time an heir-apparent, if a son of the ruling chief, has 
the distinctive title of ‘Tika,’ while younger sons are named Dutha.n, 

-.. .Ph.mhl ManHi and Snket. they were oil overthrown dnrin* Sikh rule — 

tl) 8 * a l pt '. 5 ll j Qd 18 ’n' AH the State, of the Duitar Circle, except Cbambi, and all the 
m‘ haTm tdao State, b-tw-n the Ch-nab and the Jhelum are now merged in Jomma. 

“ ( 1 ) Anc. Oto. of InAia, paf?e 130 . 

(I) rid* KAogra Settlement Report, page 6, 
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Tirtbain, Cimulhain, Ac. These titles ore moduru, aud date only bum CHAP I, B. 
tho iiitawith century. The tftlu’Tik*' oftin» on a plate tinted A.U. 15-3* 

The lit l<* 1 Mi till * was originally borne nn!y by the scions of tbd royal 
hoMStw of the KftejfM and Dug«f Circle#, and tfl ^ *« ha™ been given 
Uivru bv onu of tliu Magbtd Emperors, probably JaM'ijrtTj but ■»« precise 
oritiitt uad rtiriifitjaUciu arc- unknown. It occurs m Mio uu a enpper- 
pliiU dated A, D. jfllS, as one of th& titles of Jaittnlaii, mu arid lieu- 
apparent of Rfji Bui# Bhadru. Younger «ra# ul a ruling chief, other than 
lilt) Tiku, and also biotin;it, are addressed ns 1 Mrfn ^tilub.' 

u la difficult to determine with, certainty the oiaot date at ruuiiiiiiiB „ 
v%- hirli the Cluimbn State was founded, but it seetns probable u*, sui* -i 
that this event took place idxmt the middle of the sixth century, 

A.D. The following ure the reasons on wkiuh this toadamm. is 
ihiised. There are, ns ha;! already been said, several references to 
[Cbamlja—Of Champa hk the place was then named — in the Rdju- 
ltanu' ,r uu, and the earliest of these is interesting mul valuable 
I as famishing a fixed and fairly reliable date from which to begin 
jur chronological inquiry, We read that- Annum Dove, Kiijii 
lof Kashmir, who reigned from A-D, lu2d to IMS, invaded 
Ichampl ; uprooted tli* ruling llnjiS named SHa, and set up another 
lin his place. No reference to this invasion i* to be found in the 
fetavtc annate, and there ii only one Kajii mentioned m the bans ttUt, 
fiybu>u Diiine boar* aiiy ruseiablancO to tluit in tbu RujiitarartgiiiL 
;Tbia is the name of Sailo or Suhila Verm a, who was the foil tide i* ol 
Ithe present cartel. It was for some time supposed that this was 
]the Hum referred to, and the absence of any illusion to the invasion 
[in the Chronible left the matter more or lead in doubt, until the 
ldiscovery of three copperplate title deeds, which practically set the 
question at rest. All of these title deeds mats mention of a Iblja 
namod Siluv^haua Votmn, whose name is entirely omitted from tho 
ihintwH, as aljto that of his elder son Somu Vnrma. Asutu Vartan, 
bis younger Son, is alone mentioned. It ia manifest that Stilnviibntui 
musl bo die Riijn referred tn us having been deposed by Ananta Devu. 

That both he and his sou Soma Varum actually reigned is clear from 
tho tenor of the inscriptions on the copper-plated. Unfortunately 
tkov have m > dale. We know, however, that Annnta Dcva begun 
his reign as a child in A.D. U>28, and may therefore a* that 
h i£ cuounc^t of Cb»dtba cattlJOt b&FO U^boo- bufioio A^ lit 

abdicated in favour of his son in 1063, the invasion must have occur- 
red previuurt to this; anil such is implied in the iiirrutive, 1 be earliest 
of the clipper-plated in question purports to have been granted by 
Soma Varum, son of SUavitbum Varmn, in the seventh year of his 
reign, in tho momh of likutlou. &ud on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 

There wus a nnlaroo1ip*o in Dinidou ’ 1066, and though tho day 
docs not exantlv correspond with that on the plate, it is near enough 
to raise n strong probability that this is the eclipse referred Lo. lu 

pl.^ in II.*- him. h vl iUiil i< »l 1 b» J*-f. LU4T lQ»H >uil hMf* buL 

..i'Bwi' S.trictfcs ita A^.,-lv. e.u. u. ud l-u-r IV 

vtH, IUUTO pMteiblB 4»U|4l Uto vcllp*; roltlfM tu. 
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anciwiit times it was customary to data each pl^tfis m Uie wry d»y 
u£ the ealipro, ns it wan conridemd to wM to the merit o t »■ «J _ • 
w Tv7 ltJ (luoliLksf etifcupiioiw to the rule, nuA this tuny hn\« 
Inm odo of thorn. 11 i* Tory interesting t u note that the "•*»« 
of S&Uvffaomi himself »ppe»™ on the plate m a «■<«*}* 

bin •»>;fr«“ tLl * Wt V [ia >' ^ftilih vv- 

bd&/bis intention to indite the grant himself, and lh*t h. ** 

prevented from doing so by hie deposition and probable death. 

The son waa tlraa only crying out Ins father’s wish* 

Xow if we count hack BOVwu years from A.I). 1066, w't* gut 
\ D 160 04 the probable date of the invasion of Ananta Uvv*, 
a[ i,] 0 f Soma Vernalaccession, and in any «ne that im«uM 
have been later than A.D. tOUQ, nor much earing than Ad). lOoO. 
Krum thin dale to A.D. 1^70, the year in which !%i bn Mnj died 
I here were 37 Ewjhs in oonueomive order, during » period of hlU-JJ 
years,#ring average reign of *28 yum* Again from A. ■ 

11 go \ iy 1870 a period fur which fcliCrifl! aJe aHfcbtUitiG hUil 
liable ilai:i. tl.cro wm> 11 Bijto io iSl year., with an woraga 
rei^n of ‘2a year*. General Ciuataighftiii allows 2o years 
l0 e aft h rvign, but this (warns excessive; mi average uf 20 years 
would appear to be safer. NoW there were, according to Um 

IWwmA. M Hiljia fcw M““. > h « >“ n ? 6 : «* 

Siiluviibiina, wlfoW reign cwne to an end not Inter than \d>- Obb. 
Allowing an average reign of 20 years we in-m at U) odd-aO 
as ihe an proximate date for the founding of the btatr, winch ip thus 
proved to be one of the most ancient native principalities io India. 
Tha original capital, as we know, was at Bnilmiaur m the Upper 
K£vi Valley, where numerous traditions are still current concerning 
manv of tho ancient Ilajiis, and there are also uroboolbgical and 
epigraphical remains, which afford a remarkable corroboration <if 
the conclusion which has been reached a3 regards the antiquity of 
the State. Those have recently been carefully examined by Dr. 
Vo«cl of the Archeological Survey, with interesting results, 
there arc three inscription* on brass in Bruhuurar, and one in 
Chaired, a village half-way between Brahmanr and l.'htumm. Of 
those one is ou the pedestal of a brazen bull of life aiav, standing in 
front of iho temple of Maui Mahesa, the erection of which i* 
traditionally ascribed to Muru Varma, Who was the eighth Knju in 
succession from ilaru. The two other inscriptions at Bnihmaur 
are on the pedestals of thet idols Lakshnu^ Devi, and Gauedm, and 
that at Chutniri is similarly on the pedestal of the image of Slrnkti 
Devi; and the eruption of these idols is traditionally attributed to 
the same Kij4- The inscriptions thcmselvrs which luivc now been 
translated confirm these popular traditions. The name of Mom 
Varmn is found in all of them, and it is stated that the idols 
were dedicated by bis order. Even nmrp mton<sth<g ifc 'h- (act 
tlmt in two of th^se irmcriptioun, — those of Luksimna lJ \f, 
and Ganeshw,—the liajd trace? back bis own ancestry for three 
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ceoemtions, and mentions the names of Ins Drrakuni 

Vanna; bis giwndfHtber, Bala Vnrma; and Ins great>gr»rid- 
futWr, Aditya Varm^M Two of these names are found in the 
banmuh in' a modified form, which leaves no doubta* to'thmr 
identity with the n»mea in the inscription*. 1 be third—that of 
B,ilii \ r V*rmft— seem to lmv* bwo omitted ut a yery early period, 
probably in the process of copying. The name of Aditva jnnnn w 
found as Adi Vnrma in the taneauli t while that of Diwkara 
Vnrma occurs as Deva Vnrma, both in the taiwtw* and in the 
Chhitrfiri msbription, There <*unfortunately ao date on any t>i these 

inscriptions, bui l>r. VTcgelUascmno to (hoconolosion, frotnaenreful 
examination of the dun actors m which they are written, that (hoy 
cannot In* assigned ton later period iban the early pari of the eighth 
cento it, and Suit they probably date from the very beginning of 
that century- The name of Meru Vnnna is evidently out of its 
proper place in the ftonsaiifi, as it itirada hftli m succession after 
Dir! km a Varma, who was his father. < ’orrecting <he JJ ■ , 

die insert utiQiie which are more reliable, we find that A*®J® yarn n 
reigned from A.D. QSO to 700, nr a little later, and this ib in 
ucwrdanro with the conohlrion at which Dr. Yogel has flawed. A 
farther proof that these inscriptions are contemporary is affords! M 
tv Fact I hat ul! of them were executed by the same workman, whose 
noma was Uugga, na shown on lha inscriptions Ihemso ves- it» 
also is in agreement wit h common tradition, by which the nam<- oi 
tiiiggn has 1x?t*n handed down to the present day. 

With all those data at our disposal it Incomes a comparatively 
enfiv muitor to fix an approximate date for the founding o ic 
priieut capital. The banewH very explicit as to the founder, 
and hero again common tradition is in full accord. Hia mime 
WHS Sallihi Varaui, and he was the “20th ftiijii in succession ti*om 
Mara, The founder of the State. Sfilsriihaim \ wma, whose reign 
came to an end not later than A.D. 1060, was the sixth huja 
after Subilu Varna, and by deducting six reigns, or U0 years, from 
A.D. iOGo, we find that isihilit Vnnn« must have ruled from about 
A.D 1+20 to 540, His reign was probably n long one, aw H mti r 
have been ill the earlier part of it, nay A.D. 930, that the _ Y? 0 

Chombfl wns founded, and the sent of government transferred Mntber 

from Hnihmnur. From that time onwards to the present day yuere 
on almost unbroken chain of historical evidence, furnished purl y 
by the Chronicle, which is full and clear, and still mere by 
a series of copucr*ulate title deeds — about one hundred an n \ in 
nundKn-. ' 1 The oldest these yet discovered bears the name ot 
Yngriknr Vnrmfl, the son end successor of Stfhila \ arma. Luo m * 
on this taints is a year of his reign, and the aumo is truant utopia 
of Yhlfvdlnt Varnm, his son. Mid of Sonin Varum and Asatn \ am, 
sons of the deposed Wij« SAlavliha na Viirmn, who followed their 

til Hb hIih> Uoiltacui or Maitaur™, iim firogsnitar at hi* in™. 

oj from nAdept, timi'* it irr^frtH la tuLTu b«n iIji- cLui^tn fur wtrf th JL' pZatt^ 

rtTfl kaoft ti Ut berfl glYUM m U;^ 1 <& uh$ ralsp. 
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caAP. I, B. father in succession. Here, however, the Rijitanmginl 'pfeeW* 


Hiitorj- 

Faa&tiitig <af 


tnl 


Ejtlr in nao 
in Lha Sth.tr, 


,o out Si irndfroni 5 ^ that J*.V«™ ™*? WgjS 

on which OhambA«then dependent,m A.JX IMi -8; h»‘ J ^ 4 ® 

..., ^ Vurmft in A.0*1101; andbin grandson CTdaiw Vhthmi, m A.D, 1U- 
. a.b 5& TJdaiya Vanna’a namo is probably misplaced m the im ' 1 a 

correction has to bo made in accordance with the IhijAtarwiguif; 
otherwise cheat* dates agree with the Chronicle, 

The first nlato which boats a distinct date to that of VaWei 

Yannfl. This date is Slwsfcm 0, Vik. 138?=A.D. 1330. Hie 
Vikraroiditja era appears to have only then begQP to come 
into use in ChamhrfL Previous to this the era in common use was 
the Loka-kdla or SMeire oru; otherwise celled the Sftpl&rahi, or era 
of the Seven Tfahis* It is idmiticnl with the Lankika nr Kashmiri 
cm of the E4jat*iiangmf, which was in use in Kashmir, and ibrough- 
ont the bill* from the a nTcat times, and is still in common use m 
bhamMt State along with the Vikmmaditya and Christina etras. 

'I 1 he Shastra ora is a cycle of 2,708 years, «ueli century Whig 
named after one of l he 27 XMatrae, or Umar mansions. The 
reckoning is never carried beyond 108, and each century as it comes 
t»i an end is entirely left out of computation. The first year of 
each century of this era ootveftpfwlfc to the 24lh year <«f Cftcb 
oirristian century. Though this era probably was in use in 

Chamb'i from the earliest tiling it does not appear t'< have 
been employed to record public events ■ at any rate, no truce of 
any aueli ubc {ids yet been found previous to the eleventh century in. 
It is found, however, on most of the copper*plates from that of 
Vnir&si Vnrmft onwards. Frem that time there is clear and owict 
testimony from the platen, confirmatory of th» 6(iu*a>dn In all of 
them is mentioned the name of the rcifiiuag litiju, by whom the 
grant was made, also usually the name of his rather, and often of 
his mother, and sometimes that of an ancestor. The earlier plates 
are without a date, but the tatur ones have the date care folly 
recorded, usually both in the Shtistra and Yikramtfdityn ears. 
Generally, too, the name and date of the muntli, and in a- few 
cases the day of tho week on which the plaio was given, are stated, 
and in soma of tli<* plates there arc other details winch an* of 
historical interest. 


It is unnecessary to pursue this subject further, except to re¬ 
mark that on examination of the records of other existing nud 
extinct States would doubtless odd much to <*ur knowledge of 
CliSfutd history, os well as throw light on the general course of 
events in the Western Himalaya in former times. 

Tii 9 The Rajiis of Ghainlia Iwlong fothe Suniyrunsi line of Rjijpiitd; 

and their bnnmttli begins from Vishnu or Sftrnyana. wftanui, the 
here of the Bimiyaim, is e'xty-third in the order of descent, which 

sl> I itcjftfli (iftMiug th* nimi Troiickya Dflit probably A Rdni, ItAVi tAitra 

d&iet G1 Lbft iJiit IlaI f ■ -i lh ^IfvuDtli 

<2) A tflfNlEtu, iitlmftt irk Ctnitaba andi fnnml In ihti trwx * ibs iW-^t nf TtM 

CtifitnUi ftljli mm ttm D&nii nf Uilaijuir. Thk i$ improbfcbla an !>l* trtUflf &Xa Jitncstukd 
from Lab r this eldest Km ut Kimi. 
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is continued through Kusha, the second son of Rama. The ori¬ 
ginal home of the family is said to have been in Ayodbyd, but 
thev removed at a very early period to the Upper Ganges Valley, 
where they settled in Mpa. The historical portion of 
Mmmences with the name of Mara who was then the head of tbe 
family, and contains sixty-six names mclndmg that of the pies n 

ruling Chief. . . , , 

Mam is said to have been at first a religious devotee, whose 
life was given up to tapa* or self*mortification. He aften\aid> 
married, ancTthree sons were born to him. When they reached 
manhood he bestowed a kingdom on each of them. Leaving -• 
eldest in the ancestral home, he traversed the Punjab with the 
other two and settled one of them in the mountains near Kashmir. 
Accompanied by Jaistambb, the youngest, he then penetrated to 
the 5 Upper Ravi Valley through the outer h, Is and havng^uemd 
that territory from the petty Ramis who held it, he founded the 
town of Brahmapura, (,) and made it the capital of a n^v ' 

This event is lielieved to have taken place about the middle of the 

sixth century, A.D. . „ ... r 

'L'he original State was of very small extent, and m all hkeli- 
hood comprised, at tho most, only the present Brahmanri^rat 
7 .he villov of the Riivi from below Bara Bangahal, wltll its 
tributaries tlm Bndhil and the Tunduhen, as far down as Chbatrsn. 

It would appear that ilaru’s rule was not a long one, for the 
Chronicle says that, having founded the State, bo mate 1 ovei 10 
hlTZ! and rotur„;.l to Kahipn, where he again liecame a m,Iku. 

After Maru several Rajas ruled in succession, but only then- 
names are known. They' were:- Jaistambh ; Jalstam>n, and 
Mandstambli. 

Aditya Farvia —(c. A.D. 020).-The name of this Baja appeals 
a, Adi Varma in the and is of. very special interest for t 

^ A • «-• A "Rrahmaur inscriptions, m which he is 

to assume the title or snffix of ^ ai-ma. 

There are several references to Chamlia in the Kidd Chronicle m 
and the earliest <>f these probably refers to Aditya \ aima. It is 
to the effect that B.ahmo Pu 1, MM of Kuld left no ieptimato 

La and the llajiis o,Cb-M ^^eshh^th! 

that at that earfy^Uie 

--- t .. nln - 0 w ^7named after Brahmini Oovi. the patrongoddess 

(1) The peop o believe that the P la ® ® a # little way abovo the town. The name was 
o( the Budhil A alley, whose ® hr,De l " “ f tho rooro ancient kingdom of Biahmapura. now 
in use, however at a st.U earlier penod jor the^ ^ ^ ^ J# Brahmanr . 

British Gathwal and K.nnaon. 1 be p „ mour coa t of mail ; shelter, protection, and 

<S) The 8 auskrit word 1 arma l«) me *" 8 proteCt ed by.” It was anciently used in 

as tho second member of a compoan^noun itjneans^ , rotec y 
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aa tho second member oi a corapuum* “ , Dj: . nnn * 

rspii^ Captain Hmcourt. 
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Rrahmnpura State was recognized by all the neighbouring king¬ 
doms, fmd was powerful enough to exert wma influence in th-ir 
internal affairs. 

tiitin Pannu—►{«• A.D. 640).-—Tbs nnrne of this Rnjii It tiot- 
found in the h&tmaulii having been omitted probably by a derical 
error. It occurs, however, in two of tlw BiihiQAur inscriptions, in 
which Bitlii Vamm in spoken ■ -! Mu- grandfather of Mem Varmn. 

IHvdhirA Fumm - ((?. A.D. 660).—In the Briihvnanr iuaeriji- 
timis this lhijii’ii mime is found in its full form * tuft in ike ban fault. 
and the CUhntrrfri inscription, it occurs a» Dova Varum,' 

Mern Puniw—(r.d. P. 680).—As the name of this chief stands 
fifth in the Ian (midi after that of the previous ihgii, who was hie 
father, it is clearly out of its proper place. The error must, have 
wept in at an early period, for nil the existing copies of the Aimwuii 
are alike. 

Meru Vatina seems In have been one of the most notable of the 
early Brahmapnt*n rulers. lie was probably ihu first io extend the 
State lxinnd:tries by ooiKjuest,for in the Ohhatrfiri inscription it is 
recorded, that lie deducted the idol of Shaktf Devi in gratitude for 
help against hi* enemies, whom he had attacked in their strong- 
holds and overcome. An inscrilicd alone has recently been found 
at Gun which was erected by a sdirumta or feudatory of Morn 
Vnrma, probably u ilium, named Ashiidhn. From this it is clear 
that Meru Var run's nils extended down the Ravi Valley nlinost as far 
os the present, capital. There is also u utte in the Kulil Ohrnnicle 
which almost certainly refers to him. In the reign id Sri Date- 
shawnr Pi), liiijd of Ktilii, there was war with Ohnmbtf (Brahma- 
pura) in which the KnMChief was killed by Umer, Rdjd of Cbamhii. 
'[’here is no fUiph name on t he Chumbii roll; but it stems probable 
rhat Uraer is simply a transposition of Morn. Assuming this to lx> 
correct, it would appear that under Mem Varna the Krahmnpurn 
State asserted its power, and carried its arms successfully into hue 
at least of the neighbouring principalities. Tliis is confirmed by 
the further note in tho KuliS annul* th:,i Amur 1M1, Riljii of that 
State, while defending hi* country from another inroad of the 
Hmhmnpurn (flhef, was slain with all his sons, except one. This 
son, SJtwl P:il, was mi exile for life, and he and five of his descend¬ 
ant* never reigned, from which it, would seem that Ktilu remained 
subject to Bmhwiapnra for a considerable period. 1 ” 

Meru "\ arm a was not only a brave and warlike louder, he 
w»fi also a great builder, and there are stilt in existence in Bnlh- 
maur many interesting rwraftins, some of which arc known to date 
from his time. They prove that oven nt that early period of it* 
history the State possessed n considerable measure of wealth and 
material resources. Tlio remains consist chiefly of temples, in a 
remarkably got*! slate of preservation in spite of their long exposure 
to the weather. Their mum w arc Maui Mnhee, Lakshonn Sfri. 

W 11 LihuJ find SpltiV 1 liM, 
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mn .4 »-j 

GanesMand Sinwngh. m *'» Sft* 011 ' 

brAfttfu bisll of lifts ali PV . j , ■ tjjy it mole a of LftTssb® 1 * 

Thu mid tb«> utlici twi> ii^riptim s,! of idols 

lluvi <md Gime^bu, di&tmotlv _ ' lf lll0 hr*zcn bulb «• 

<*«# tjmt of iiTlff S^jniaklm Shrine ? 

Mem Varum Trail U »ou ** ..^ ;mcbjll f cu *toin, a Cbamt*' 

nlw) built by him, un*b 111 s ’ i:i 01 ‘‘‘ Ida de vutimia at this l.wtuple 

Hajii, when visiting Bwhmaar.m ^ . 0 Shftktl Dtvt at 

before iwuwdmg to h* s e "^ulmelv hSi refwri'od toes dating 

UWi*t*W. svUh itoin*<mpteu ; has airily ** ^ ^ ^ ^ 
from tin* rtiign of il«ru V»im. ' bnt n(J ntfciWb U*vu 

=tt£ £T£ .1 i-» —■ . 

” .. * i 1i.™a nf WlkG 
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Tfln>V tL ‘ a 1,1 
ilt fr iuatir. 


Aria Vartam, 

v i>. m 

Initlliliitt 

yf Up'llLlrttl 

ntnl H*JH* 
(jiiildlu. 


” ^ &LT» 

nothing bnt tfcrnauu*. maw wli*. 

Vanna ; ZViw/rtlMl Mirum* 

. „ ( i ii —TbuSudai BrAhmanft*ti£Kftjputo 

- J,, Umtonaur !>-■■«» P«U« ll,,: 

W » tmdiiiou ***%■ luu „ r .) (tat wb«> h» (P»« «f 

reign of thw BAJA- u 13 aL “ ®“. I ■ „ lto tfo, ait of government, 

^«<«*»»»" <1 “ wh,n to “ 

u HuslaU 1 ^ tu heavtfls. 

Srort ^wd »oi mtoe 

lanrtft ( L - * O lbv Jlll 3 n identic of al virulwiit ^ 

lx WWpjW tn“3l™ cholera or !**«• "" mbc " ft£££* 

m to *>» JSSSgSSSSSSi »i*°p k - 

l»tocL 'r»k'"S ,iTO (f,'* L r ". 'J, m„ Cluonicl.' inv»dod 

buiiriug tbo namv of hiru 11(1 oaasaiou of the territory. It ir 

and, having killed tUe Bnja, tito F ^ ^ refcneA to in <li« llnl.»t 

uncertain vrhu Iho Kirs _■ *' «. hut in mnjIi amannyr ns to 

SumhUa in o«oemtiou w,tb h , m crtch other. 

show tliivt tbo Uvo ; i ii t Mwmtitiiiiirt norlb*&WBti of 

Stein is of opinion llmt Uotf J v( ^ ’f ibotooB, or Yorlioudis*, 

Kaalimfr, md tiny moy tiortfo Itnijiuitb in tl.c Ksnpn 

„ iB tko Wiof in <W». .p^'T^grini.. The mono Kin. 

Vidloy. Which w “. sX«hh.“ 

WB-ricotoho^ncpl t b..w.yof Brnlnunporn 

vi“c boti^o^d ,t. i oiiopoudoocc 
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[Past A. 


CHAP I, B. on the death of Lakshmi Varma, for the Kuld Chroniole states that 
TTi«trt ry. its Raja obtained help from Bushahir and expelled the Chamba 
(Brahmapura) troops. 

vJS*“ L , Mushan Varma —(c. A.D. 820).—Lakhshmi Varma left no sou, 
820 .“”*' ' bat his rant was enceinte at the time of his death, and an interesting 

re 'ardin!i‘bia legend has come down to us regarding the birth of her child. On 

blnh. 8 .the defeat and death of the Raja, the U'azir and parohit , or family 
priest, had the rani put into a pdlki , and carried off towards Kangra. 
On reaching the village of Garoh, a little beyond Deol, in the Tiehta 
ildqa of the Upper Ravi Valley, she felt the pains of labour coming 
on, and desiring the bearers to put down the pdlki, went into a cave 
by the wayside, and there her son was born. Thinking it better to 

leave the infant to perish than run the risk of his capture by their 

enemios who were in pursuit, she left him in the cave, and returning 
to the pdlki resumed her journey. Suspicion was, however, aroused 
and, on being closely questioned, the rdni confessed that she had given 
birth to a son, and left him in the cave. The wazir and parohit at 
once went back, and found the young prince, with a uutnber of 
mice surrounding and keeping guard over him; and from this cir¬ 
cumstance he was named Musban Varma. * (1) The villager’s still shew 
the stone on which he is said to have been laid. Having recovered 
the child the party proceeded on their journey to Kangra. There 
the rdni took up her residence in the house of a Brahman whom 
she made her guru ; and remained eight or nine years uuder his 
protection, without disclosing her identity. One day the boy hap¬ 
pened to tread on some flour sprinkled on the floor, and the Brah¬ 
man, on seeing his footprint, recoguized it to be that of a royal 
pei’son, and the mother being questioned made known her relation¬ 
ship to the Bralimapura royal family. The Brahman thereupon 
conducted her and the child to the Raja of Suket, U) who received 
them kindly, and had Mushan Varma provided for, and carefully 
educated. He grew up intelligent and brave, and received the 
Raja’s daughter in marriage, and with her as dowry the pargana of 
Paugna, and other large presents. Mushan Varma was also furnished 
with an army, and returning to Bralimapura he drove out the 
invaders and recovered his kingdom. 


Killing of .Nothing is on record about him after his return, but the 
mjca forbid, killing of mice is said to have been prohibited by him on account of 
the services rendered by these animals in his infancy. This custom 
still obtains in the Chamba royal family, and a mouse caught in the 
palace is never killed. 

After Mushan Varma the following Rajas ruled in succession, but 
nothing is known regarding any of them Hans Varma ; Sdr 
Varma ; Sen Varma; Sajjan Varma. 


(!) The mime of Mausikanos of Alexander 1 
lessen from the Sanskrit Maushika or mouse, 
der the Great.” 

(i) His name is given as ParbogL 


1 k^orians, w k° in Sindh is derived by 
SceMcCrindles “ Invasion ol India by xVlexan 
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CHAP-1. A 
Hilary. 


Ciiahua State.) 

SUila iamui — (a J- a 920).—This R^jti hold* a very 
ou* place in the State annals, for it w* ^ who conquered tbp 
Wer Bnvf Valley, and trail* b-rred the seat of government from ^ a ^ Vluait 
BmUpare to & new capital, which be bed tmnded jt Cbj^A 
It was probably in the beginning of biai'eigu that another invasion Sijlt 
of Kulu took place. The war lasted twelve years, and then a pence 

P »t6h«l up. Bio Kiild p»ple invited the f ra ^ B ™ “ft?! 
to » feast which was told« nigk and m the dufawnl Ual la ter 
were inveigled down to the tanks of the Bo& near Unlrln. wines 
tW fell over the precipices and were killed. 


Shortly nftcr Sihilft Varnja’e accession Brohmnpurn was visited 

* i n_ _1. _ .._J 4-U*. TOflW 


by 84 yogh, who were greatly ptaired with the * piet; 
hospitality, and, as he bad no heir, they promised him im mm. 
Thev were invited to remain in Bralrniapnrn till the prediction wa.- 
fulfilled, and in due course ten sons were born, and also a (laughter 
named Champiveth 

Meanwhile ftflMh V.*rm» lied been engaged in extending hie ^ 
rule, ami bad brought under hi* sway all th- petty fund* who s, ill 
held the lower person of ihe Rirl Valley On this expedition ha £ 

wiw accompanied by OWpntnfith, one of the and aha by lus 
queen and daughter. Previous to its occupation by Sibilst \ arma, 
the plateau on which the town of CfhambA si and* was Within i« 
domain of 0 road, who had conveyed it in or gift to a family 
of Kiiuwan Brihmans. Clinmpavati, the Raja « daughter, took a 
m eat liking hi the place, mid asked her father to found a town and 
make it hie capital. Sihila Varma was desirous of acting to her 
ivirih, but ail the land fit for building purposes bad passed into the 
hand* of the Brilimans, and he wan unwilling t» disposaessthem. 

At, length tin ivrningemeiit was effected, whereby, m recognition "f 
their proprietary rights, eight ekaWw—Chanibfl copper coins—were 
promised in perpetuity on I ho occasion of every mimiage m tuo 
town. 'Hie hind whs given up, and the above condition has been 
observed ever *icco. The R*j£ then founded the town, and named 
it Champs after his daughter. 1,1 

An interesting and pathetic legend has come down to us in 
connection with the settlement of the new capital. There was no 
good and convenient water supply, and the RHjii was anxious to 
m.M tins need. He therefore had a watewaurse ©a^ fn® 

Siirota stream round tlm shoulder of the Shah Madur Hill, behind 
the town, for some renuou the water refused to enter the channel 
prepared for it. and, in accordance with the superstitious potion* of 
the time, thid was ascribed to an pomatum! causes. Uic spirit of the 
stream must be propitiated, and the Br^hmiuis, on being consulted 

sfcwtiBft t 3 sasssf«! Sswas 

ol ihl rindv. 


y6$ii to Ermh* 
Ek^porn^ 


gihEh 

Y*™*. 

20 * 

F.nir.tfjQft pf 
Champs 


The Btfif* 
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CHAP. I. B. replied that the victim must be either the rdni or her son. 

History. Another tradition runs that the Raja himself had a dream m whic 
he wan directed to offer up his son, whereupon the ram pleaded to 
v^'Vd. lie accepted as a substitute. The Raja was unwilling to accede to 
020 . her wish, and wanted to offer some one else, but she insisted that 

.aerified* if there must be a sacrifice she should lie the victim. Her wish 
prevailed, and, accompanied by her maidens, and bare-headed as 
for sail, she wended her way up the hill to the spot near the 
village of Balota, where the water-course leaves the main stream. 
There a grave was dug and she was buried alive. The legend goes 
on to say that when the grave was filled in the water began to 
flow, and has ever since flowed abundantly. 

The Suhi Yugiikar, the son and successor of Sdhila Varma, mentions his 

Uelv mother’s name in the »nly copper-plate of his reign which has been 

found. It was Nenna Devi, and she may possibly have been the rdni 
referred to. In memory of her devotion a small shrine was after¬ 
wards erected by her husband on the spot, at the top of the present 
flight of steps, where she is said to have sat down to rest. A viela 
was also appointed to be held yearly, from the 15th of Chait 
to the 1st of Baisakh. It is called the Siihi Mela, and is attended 
only by women and children, who, in their gayest attire, climb 
the steps to the shrine, and there sing the rdnCs praises and 
present their floral offerings. They aro all entertained at the 
Raja’s expense on this occasion. The steps are not ancient, hnving 
lieen constructed by Rani Sarda, queen of Raja Ajit Singh, A. D. 
1794—1808. 


There can be little doubt that the legend is founded on fact. 
Such a sacrifice was quite in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
and it is noteworthy that the viela has been field from time 
immemorial, affording strong proof of the truth of the story as 
related. It is significant, too, that, although a death in the royal 
family during any other mela necessitates its immediate suspension, 
this does not apply in the case of the Sdhl viela which is never 
interrupted. 

y Tb* Cham- Another legend has also been handed down by tradition in con- 
piTati Tem- nection with the founding of the Champa vat i or Chamasni Temple, 
p1 *' probably the first erected by Sdhila Varma in Chamba. His 

daughter Champavati was of a religious disposition, and used to 
visit the place of a sdilhu for conversation. Suspicion was instilled 
into her father’s mind, and he followed her on one occasion with a 
drawn sword in hi* hand, only however to find that the house was 
empty. As he entered, a voice came from the stillness upbraiding 
* him for his suspicions, and telling him that his child had l)een taken 
from him as a punishment. He was further commanded to erect a 
temple to her on the spot where he stood, to atone for his sin, and 
avert calamity from his house. The temple was accordingly built, 
and named after his daughter, who is there worshipped as a goddess. 


Chamba State.") 
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kjxvu j rxz k v T R 

It is regarded as the family templefrom the Hi^ry. 
has bce$ held in cawjd*"!> wjflx it was customary for g4wu 

1 st to the 21st Baisakh. b _ . during the mela to certain varma, a. d. 

the ruling Chief to make a daily that of Cbampavatf, »■„. Cb .„. 

temples in fixed rotation, al *) disuSe . Sahila Varma also pivatf Tcm- 

but this custom has now ^^4 Xjh are .till in existence. p>* 
erected several other temples ^ ^ Chandragupta 

1 i. u a pr^cted by Sahila Varma the principal ^ 

Of the other temples erected y in a3soc iation with Temple. 

one is that of Lakshmi Naruyan , Being desirous of 

which a curions legend has P ^ n i ue 0 f his sons to the 

"<*“* “ te riKh'vtadbyaMouu.'aiu S , to bring a block of marble 

a small image of Gaupat, now ^ t_h ukshl ^ P wife 0 | Vishnu. 

also that of a small another block, but were all 

The young pnnees weie sent to g this news reaching 

killed by robbers on their jay Yugikal . who was also 

Chamba, Sahila Vanna sent his^t «>n ^ de8troje d 

attacked, but, receiving help fro > which the image of 

the robbers, and returned with ^^“paredfor it. Sahila 
Vishnu was made, and set up Chandrasekhara Temple at 

IS&fSM M stream nour that place.*’ 

When aU the temples were finishValini’fSitat * l "“ i 

their support; but no copper-plates of iwhlla Vann. 

yet been found. 

. , 1 PVttwnha must also have been erected by Palace 

*•—- -* ^ 

building. . , . , 

in all “nd ' 

tal the Raja was gmded y ‘ afterwards erected to bun neaj 
in recognition of this a ^1 doue mornmg and 

if St a T SS to Varma, but it probab.y 

dates from a later period. . _ _ _ 

-- tb.t th« onain-l t»mn1e of Ch»ndra*okh«r« 

(1) R-nnt rosearch l'y W chief, probably a rdnd.oam«l Sityalct. 

WM eroctod aboat, the ttmo of Sah.la Varm y 


at 
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GRAB*. B- 
History. 

Sifirtn 

Vuriui, AD, 
990, 


Tiie (Tily coin special to ChuiuUt in the cfatlli, fivo of which 
make au flimu. iiud it Ws Imhjji in use, in alt likdihood*from * nriunt 
limes. On it Saliita Varum t mused lo lie -trurh a pierced hip, the 
nyniVil of u ynjf, in honour of Chnrpatnitk, and this bus bpt'ii 
con linked down to the present day, The Inter KiijfiH added the 
” Vishuu-jiadj or feat of Vishuu on tliiiie coin^- There in no tmdi- 
i ion of n silver coinage ever having been current. 

Sibila Vanns stands out ua the most conspicuous 


‘jiuiuB » uiUB mouuii vm uo i ne most conspicuous poi’sjOiume 
sAiuiaVMffl*, ll ® ^ho long roll of the L-bmubii Chiefs j and his nume is a boudubuiu 
word throughout the State. Though hie sou Yugiikur makes no 
special reference to him In the copperplate of bis reign, there urn 
reasons for believing that his martini qualities were recognized fnr 
beyond the bounds of the State, and that bis conquests were not 
wjitined ki iLl« Rhvj VuHby* Two oupper-platoa bavo titelj mmu 
ty Hgnt iii which somts of ffveutft of bid rpijgu tiro al kidtd to ; &uid 
lifter making due allowance for hyperbole and eiUggoratiou, it utt-ms 
pi cbable that the rofuroncea are founded on fact. The first of those 
plates wud granted by So tun Vmnut, and the second by Soma 
_ i, sene of SAkvAliana Vm*ma; they date £rom A. 

lUob-bb, annul 120 years after Sii hi la Vnrtmde do»fh, when his 
Uiimu and fame would, still lxr fresh in t.lio uieitioi v t,f the poop Jo ; 

fSJST If “V?* f tl ™ history, For the Inundation we are 
i-)tbd to Di. Viigol of thy Arohmologiuiil Survey. After tbu 
customary introduction it rnna aa follows 

y B "fffl® rciideuce „t the glerioo* Champ (Ah, the highly devout 

wbffSdSffl iTTkH “ f ko-aei' of SAhlJa U*vi, 

blaainir fir* nf ft vt* l *f n ' dood * eatthgowh in a monient the mighty 
fSl l! ■ !J\° “S* *"*" i fiwned as by ihy wind by the LunT uf 
bvX f^fS wj the Baxnnatiha; whose atiy w*, mmitfUly emabed 

tha ml^of Tri^TTk^f°, w \ whu,,# * ni «™ «*" hnn.bb sought by 

bohtWntr "ZSV'*?* f ^ C ' rc0 ’ w ho was askeJ iliu favour i f bis 

KakSTLS to 1 ?T f flcrVlCe ^ h y “■ k 5 *™*» the Lon! ef 
brukoS' ^ h0lDa ^ i ^hy by the weight uf Iwitb W 

;it?'.itVh^1LT d ;xS "‘i '“I s " fo r » ,8 » 

KnrbtAf*hu„ lul^i i *] ^CnictW - \yhu the fortttDfttQ naniO of 

of bia pwtoritr P iorftdfv^ ° U ITec , ou 1 [ lt of t ^ u ^wtinoat and tUiblQ g«iGri±ti cm 

.sri; 1 , by . ; h » ci»> s.. n . t -n, 

cKiUituda o! .k-p^ .S , 1 '“ 1 ‘ “I * 

bc&i, attnicied bv ib#r L , l ''htuks were covun-d with u a warm of 

in KurDkflliFrtrS fu tta , r^ U «ni wbich wtra bestowed 

the ee^ou worldn fratmtui hJ hi ,l f" ^ ' '' bo ^ m *‘* e tlio eirpuit of 

wire the tnonths of a^Th*. wi } h inkbrusliA*, which 

annual tad kiwliawa LJJ < pt,ncW . ttWe " lb l ed 0tl **»• WcMion ; who by fan 
geueroeitv, SS and SS^ WitL °** a W»** hruvety, 

Mhcroes like the eon of J»n,*l L °' D *i> 9 P^unthwa* bu impaired the lame 

wi^* ssssff Switoi 

rfln -wn.d lihw thnt l™C W1t h matelilesa effutguiicu, w a4 

. ..: „ ■; r 7 d k T:^\ dwft: io- iy 

ranting in army a, ™ 1r ^ ah by hi* fury 

n ^eqmtyd hiieb mmum *i« HAhH^dDliu 
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Ni-sfoknuftilA (tliiuiitltfiS wrestler], and Mstumula 


(marked by mabnrida} 

Siiili* ,l ' l|B M*ti©D lire fairly 

With »ite rf ^ jJLt liiatoricwl 

w«ll known, end the " . t *tj@v wt , rB a people ioested 

Ai> Ktfarda iho Klr?> we have seen “ TgJJJ V J|K, and 

in fell© mouiitnms ju Jj 1 ®. r^Vicw en&rmiwd UrahmapurH in tb^ 
seriated with tbe Kaahiou |H - * . roiii©86tit/'d a* baling 

tta.rfUk.bnu Vann*, wdA***™ **»"* J^StaS****™ 

in league with them* a ml -5 ,,f which the present 

D..r s ara, tlw “HoaMt \vi,c, tiu. SanuiJl.U were w 

form ■a l>n ff ir, >tlUj.oe «™ wme. nf SamurU, ... 

not quite cerUmj bit luuair ik y ^ are indicated. kashmir 

the Baaoblf Slate to the wert f ^ ,vcr the 

bad from wdst timed t^wgw; fmuftMo arr <y which 

hfll tmte ua far raal ® Van» >vus probably 

is represent.". as .Klmaciug ■ ,,.i ,f 0Q ia.1ew ..iir-ici|aifco.f 

me.it lo assert aod ..vtald tb. cto*. for ,J, 

^rjSfs&JSiWS-* «-«^ “ if hy 

which at that early ^ ^ twean tho Sutler and M.e E&vf. 

portion VariWd alliance w«* sought by the Tn- 

We are lold tbac Saima (l -* victorious. 'V ith 

garta Chief after a content m ^i^CbamWwoa^ ^ VW , 

such a n nine for valour "> t ]'. IU ''- v ’, ’ n- * y n p e y. flQ( l the war with 

conquests were not confined _ ^ ChamlAhiuf baring oarried 

Trigartft suggests the preljnbditj 0 . tile. Uwf 1 * ^ t% whole 

sopfcliwm fringe nf that K * ivitnim minting tp nu 

There ore said to bo many traditions ** 1 B 

early occupation of those tentitonw by Chembu. 

Kuluta is the ancient Ibfdmoof 

[amiliad ware also ^ aomi „ w most 

Tlia rrfareawtottw upl) iud...aU mvadera of ludi» 
interest..® Of II■ JSS for ib. SejtMsns, it mm, 

fn>m the North-West. ur ?o l V"“^ ri ,r ( ,_ fln . ;B ^ t b u Mubiinjuiadiins, 
after war ik to hayc »u jw « ^ tury bad begun to make thou- 

who fro®the middleof “"g^* Kabul conquered 

jjiflneuoo folt o« the i 01 - ■ r ywSbflii dynasty, which had ruled 

PasWwaV XL*. ~ im^mn ^ 
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C-dv^ 1 * 1 ■■* t ^ 


KLliitnjbi«t 

ly Cbmiulii. 


Witra 

^lunuhtaL, 


Mill a» JU ‘ —- - ' _ _____ _ __ __ _ 

— *7*^"*• ■»* lk * •“*"* *"• "" 

tkt Tirni-bSn l-i oret,i.fc-0 ^ ^ K tbsllU ™ t^w ittSf. IT isilti, i*-t of 

l» ,|^Ji52S!l£r Kiji ^ Babtuww It rotarm) ta in tiw 
r* h r"i^4 if a. I>. tO»T-a. 
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Vidagdha Varma, 


[Part A. 


000, l»j tilt* Brahman W'hkiV of the Inst Turki-Shahi king, who 
Eiitoij. founded the Hi»idii‘&b»hi dynasty, with its later capital at Ohmrf on 
« A Mb tl>e Ifwitin. There tbie dyiiauty oontnoifid tortile nverthg kingdom 
VBnuR.A.0. oi GliDdbunI, till finally expelled by Mahmud of Ghazni in A. D. 

wi-i 1021. As wt* learn mom the |Ujutai‘angmf t these kings wore in 
lt,.i t.ir.i .iiiiu. aliinnow with Kashmir, und also doubtless with other Sinks m iIih 
F nnjah, which whs for h long time iu subjection t» them. We mar, 
therefore, conclude that contingents were sent by there States lt> 
help tii op|mH0 the onward advance of the (Wee invaders from tin- 
West; ami it was most probably m one of these frontier wars that 
Sabi la V anna came in to conflict with the Tunis hka, mid gained 
renown for himself by his valiant deeds. 


to 

1C jt-y Lriltt-I rm. 


The reference to Kuruksbutru is in full accord with ancient 
custom in Indm. 


AWtadw Varinn did not apcml tho Inst years of hit life in 

aiEtii* Viimi j. C hambi,; probably the homo of his o&rly days had gTestar atti ne- 
tions for him, Wo may well belihve that hit reign was a long one 
in view of all that he accomplished; and when his work was done 
unt\ old age was creeping npon him, lie abdicated in favour of his 
am Yiig»kar»nii4 retired to Bwdutmpnra to spend the ovanimr of 
Lis hfe in peace. There he dwelt as a xddhu m the company of 
Char pal until ami the other yogig, many of whose shrines are 
still pointed mt* on the small ‘green ’ where all tho temples 
Stand, mid which for this reason is called tbe fChaurusL’ For 
the same reason the Uhamllu State is believed to have been 
originally subdivided into 84 tidqdt*, hut they arc I eHe numerous 
now. 


Victor YfHjdkar V*nM-[A. D. U4I>). - Th. it> is nothing on record in 

a,d. tOie Chronicle with regard to this ftftf tfubwjqnent L. bis accession 
iii & y]d Wt Ijnt u tjappor-pkle detd winch biiora Iiw mum* i> still ovi -m*" it 
SEC YWgwtoA w the tenth yem-of hi* reign, and is of bterJst as 
Ijcmg the oldest yd d*et>vei«d m Chamtw. its interest, b enhanced 
by tho fact thtit Yugikar itrfore to tus father and woVhix bv rmm.. 
and also probably to lus queen, Trililiuvaimrekhii Devf. Tim deed 
conveyed a gnmt of land tu t he AWngh Temple al Brubmmmm 
which is spoken of as having born erected by the ‘Knui 1 iyJut.™ 
ably his own or his father’? iiiujeii Yagilkilr himself JoeLf i l 

temple of Mmt Gaurp, or Gaim-bkinkar, in CLambii, near that 
of Ldlkshnil 1 unL 

Viiu*ii* ' Vidagdha V«rmi—{c. A. D. 060).—A copper-phitn nf th is m v 
mST*’ B time is extant. Granted iu the fourth yn»r of fcil reUm 6 

cop^r.^w tion« his father Yugakm, «ul bis mutber riboaninutf^Di,-f n"' 

Rij. 0 jK.k 8 <■! liimw if as uf tl™ lumss t^ln) ofII wI.um-,' 
found in the Bnihrmiuj- inscription s. u> name 


Ul An illBtnb#d *fciw, fguml iwji tltuu, u ^ ^ t 

wis V * pi*b«btj * '1 -t. 


iwr uf Vidian Vtn*, arf 
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Chamba Statb.] Soma Varma. [Part A. 

Doddka Varma — (980).—In the bansauli Yugakar Varma is 
followed by a Raja named Daghda Varma. An inscribed stone, 
recently found near Basu, contains, in consecutive order, the 
names of Yugakar, Vidughda, and a third Raja, named Dodaka, by 
whose order the stone was inscribed. It seems certain that this is 
the same name as the * Daghda’ of the bansauli, with the syllables 
transposed. Dodaka was therefore the son of Yidaghda and grand¬ 
son of Yugakar, and as, in the inscription, he assumes the royal 
style and titles he must have been the ruling Raja at the time the 
stone was inscribed. 

Vichitar Varma — Dhairya Varma. 

Sdlavahana Varma—(A. 0. 1040).—The name of this Raja 
does not appear in the bansauli, and his very existence was un¬ 
known until the discovery of three copper-plates, in all of which 
he is mentioned. <u 

With his reign another interesting period in the history of the 
State is reached. Kashmir, as we have seen, had from ancient 
times asserted a claim to the suzerainty of the hill tracts on her 
borders, as far east as the Ravi. There were probably long inter¬ 
vals during which this claim was in abeyance, or when, as in the 
time of Sahila Varma, it was impossible to enforce it; and the State 
then enjoyed complete independence. This would appear to have 
) been the case from a period anterior to the reign of Sahila Varma, 
but it was now near an end. In A. D. 1028, Auanta Deva 
I succeeded as a child to the throne of Kashmir; and when he grew 
up to manhood the claim of supremacy seems to have boen revived, 
I and was resisted by the Hill Chiefs. Chamba was then, as we learn 
I from the Rajataranginf, under the rule of a Raja named Sala, who 
i for long was identified with Sahila Varma. It would seem that he 

I refused to yield allegiance to Kashmir, with the result that his 
country was invaded, and himself defeated, deposed, and probably 
killed. There is no allusion to this event in the Chronicle, but, for 
reasons already stated, we may conclude that it occurred not later 
than A. D. 1060, nor earlier than about A. D. 1050: and Valapura 
or Balaur—another small Hill State on the Ravi—was invaded by 
Ananta Deva about the same time, and presumably for the same reason _ 

We learn from the plates that Salavnhana had two sons - Soma 
Varma aud A*ata Varma—who ruled in succession. 

Soma Varma—(*. D. 1060).—After deposing Salavahana, the 
King of Kashmir is said to have set up another in his place, and 
that this was Soma Varma is clear from the plates, though his 
name, like that of his father, is entirely absent from the bansauli. 
The first deed is signed by Soma Varma alone, and was granted iu 
the seventh year of his reign, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, 
probably September, A. D. 1066. If is on this plate that the 
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. (U The riari Rai Temple was erected by Salikara, who probably was the same as Sila- 

rihana. 
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[Pabt A. 


chap L b signature of SAlnvabatia *ppo«re» showing that he b*d intended w 
maky the giant himself, which ho wns prevented from doing by »® 
“ WJ ‘ deposition tmd death. On it the T<t»ds> are also referred to under 
the name of fcwtrtafca, and in encta n manner as to iedMMe that. 

’ Thaccp[*T- hi foe of them nt least held high office* in the Tho eecon 

v™" deed mart* a grant, of land in favour of Shiva mid \ Mm,ana is 
now in this possession of tlif Chnm|»iYali nnd Hsvt -™* l _ tempi 
It is dated in the first year of A flute's reign, and is signed by w™ 
brothers, with an additional grant in the eleventh year* ij 

As;.In. The long quotation relating t S&fln Vnrnrn is found 
nlmnflt word for word in both of these plates, except the reference 
to the Tunis Idea, which appears only in the second plate, 

A.u*v*rro>. laata Vanna—M, D. 1080).— The first plate of this H£ji has 
A D ‘ im ‘ nlreadv been referred to, and another, the third in which hm 
father’s imnifi is mentioned, was granted in the fifth year of eus 
reign. 

HH ,„. nr „ Though the foflwafi is alient, strong corroborative evidence 
in tujfc**ui> jjt famished by the Enjatnranginl where it is stated that “ Asntn, 
Rls,£ " KaiH of cliaiipptf,” visited Kiudimlr in the winter of A. D. 1087-8, in 

the Toigu of Kalnshn, snn of Annum Dev a, who, like his father, 
averted the el aim or t-nrerainty over ChsmM, and oiber Hill States, 
Thnt this elsiim was widely acknowledged ie proved by the fact 
that the ritiers of seven other hill minoijHilitiea, from Cliumba to 
y i-jisn or IlnvHii-ii, wore present in Kashmir at t he s.itnv litno as 
Asata Varum. It would tlma appear that, after the invasion of 
Anaota Deva, the State remained more or loss dependent ou 
Kashmir for n considerable period. There wore also inter-m*m- 
ajit's between the two ruling families, [nr Kalnsha had us his queen 
a sister of A sat a, whose mime was Buppikn, and her kju Baraka 
snrreeikd to the throne on his father's death. 

JfaiuaYarns, Jdaata Vtvrtuti — (/I. D. 1105).—The Chronicle furnishes no 

a '&!wh« information nbnnt tins R4j£, but lie is referred to in the Kujdtumn. 
m HiiHuwwv giuf AS Hffording support to Barwhn, his own noiisiu, in A f), 1101, 
when Kashmir wna invaded by the princes of the Lohnra family, 
who churned the throne. On that occasion he w»b taken prisoner 
by StiKeuln, in the temple at Vijaymflhvnra (Bijhohfira). He must, 
however, have been only hoi reap parent nt that time, its a stone 
infoription, found nt Inj in FSugf, in dated in the first year of his 
reign, Sh. 81 = A.D, 1105, which most therefore have been the year 
of his access ton. The use of the Sinistra era is noteworthy as being 
l.hu earliest certain instance yet found in CluimM. As tin* stone, 
which funned part of a panihdr or water-feuntam, w.is erected by 
:i vassal, probably a rdnd, Bln"i must. Iinve Iwseu, even at that early 
period, under the Knpremnoy of ChnrnUi. In A. D. 1112 Jilsnta is 
again mentioned In the Kapitrangku a-s supporting Bhikshiiclinra, 


iU One UcU Ox uffic vl .u.i il-lure Mmi.i-'tr),. uMiSu-r ifaat mS Mzkukihnp 

^L^rd riwn«J[rir>. 
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grandson of Harsha, against Sns9ala who had then usurped the 
throne of Kashmir. Being unsuccessful Bhikshachara retired to 
Chamba, and lived there for four or five years as the Baja’s guest, (1) 
Jasata’s reign must therefore have lasted till about A. D. 1117-8. 
Another inscribe stone of Jasata’s reign exists at Loh-Tikri in 
Churah and is dated in his 9th year = A. D. 1114. 

Dhdla Vanna—{A. D. 1118).—He is said to have been brother 
of the previous Knja, and his reign must have been short. 

Udaiya Varma—{ A. D. 1120).—The name of this Raja seems 
to be out of its proper order in the bansauli, for it stands fifth after 
that of Jasata. As the latter reigned till about A. D. 1118, and 

Uda : y a Varma is mentioned in the Rajatarangim as having been 

in Kashmir in A. D. 1122, it seems improbable that four reigns 
intervened in such a short period. Chamba had now changed sides 
in the struggle which was going on for the throne of Kashmir, and 
Udaiva Varma lent his support to Sussala, who had been opposed by 
Jasata. The change of attitude was most likely due to the fact that, 
in the interval, Sussala had espoused two princesses of the Chamba 
family, whose names were Devalekha and Taralalekha, both of 
whom became salt on the death of Sussala, in A. D 1128. Kashmir 
was now in a very unsettled condition, owing to internal dissensions 
which had been going on for some time. Kalasha, the son of Ananta 
Deva, was succeeded by Harsha, who, with his son Bhoja, was killed 
in A D. 1101, and the throne seized by the Lohara Princes, Ucb- 
chala and Sussala. On the death of his father and loss of the 
kingdom, Bhikshachara, son of Bhoja, then a child was taken away 

to Malwa. Returning from there in A. D. 1112, he fell in with a 

party of Hill Chiefs at Kurnkshetra, among whom was his own re- 
ative Jasata of Chambd, and they encouraged him to attempt the 
recovery of his kingdom. In this he had the support of Chamba, 
Vallapura, and some of the Thakurs in the Chandrabhaga Valley. 
Being defeated he retired to Chamba, where as already stated he 
resided for some time under the protection of Jasata Varma. An¬ 
other attempt in A.D. 1120 resulted m his being restored to 
power, which however he retained only for six months. It is pro¬ 
bable that Chamba had changed sides previous to this, for when m 
AD 1121-2 Sussala made a successful effort to regain the throne, 
he had the active support of Udaiya Varma. Kashmir was now on 
the decline, and these disorders, and the Muhammadan invasions 
which had been in progress for more than a century, tended to 
still further weaken its power. Chamba seems to have taken ad¬ 
vantage of this to assert its independence; at any rate there is no 
further reference to the State in the Rajatarangmf. 

After Udaiya Varma the following Rajas ruled in succession, 
but no information about them is available: Ajita Varma; 
Dehtidri Varma ; Pnthvi Varma. _. _ 

-U) ho evidently was unwelcome as ho h7d difficulty in procuring food and clotbin from 

the Reji. 
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LaHta Varma, 
A.I>. 1143. 
Slab inBcrip* 

tlODS. 


YljayaVarma, 
A.T>. 1175. 

His conquests. 


Lolita Vanna—{A. D. 1143).—Two Blab inscriptions of this 
Raia’s reign have recently been found. One of these is dated in 

w 17th year, and records the erection of a patnhar, or fountain, 

p„w nampil Nnrra Pal. who states that lie 


m the 2vth year ot uuta vaiu»i ou. *• VI , J 

must therefore haye began to reign in A . D. 1143-4, and may have 
lived till about A. D. 1175. The second slab - part of a pamhar— 
was erected by a Rdnd named Ludar Pal, whose lineal descendants 
still hold land in Salhi, as common farmers. In it Pangi is called 
Pangatf which seems to have been the ancient name of the V alley. 

Vtjaya Varma—(A. D. 117*)—This prince is said to have 
been brave and warlike, and was much beloved by his people. The 
Chronicle states that he invaded Kashmir and Ladakh, and brought 
back much spoil. The State boundaries were enlarged during Ins 
rei°n.(i> If we bear in mind the political condition of IS orthern 
India about this period, we shall have little difficulty in under¬ 
standing the easy successes which VIjay a Vanna seems to have 
gained. In A. D. 1191 Muhammad of Ghor invaded India, and 
was defeated by the confederate Hindu Princes, under the leader¬ 
ship of Prithvi Raj of Delhi. He returned m A. D. 119o, and, 
in the treat battle which ensued on the banks of the Ghaggar, 
Prithvf Raj perished with the flower of his army. In the following 
year Kanaui also was overthrown, and everywhere confusion and 
disorder reigned. There is thus little room for surprise that Vijaya 
Varma availed himself of the opportunity to extend the boundaries 


of the State. 

He was succeeded by Raja Varma; Sara Vanna; Kirti 
Varma ; Ajita Varma ; Mad,ana Vanna , brother of the previous 
Raja; Ndrukavjar Varma; Asha Varma; Jimiit Varma. 

Ttirisi Vairdsi Varma—(A. D. 1330).~This Raja is called Vain 

Varma, a. D. y ama j n ,h e bansauli, but a copper-plate deed gives lus name as 
First dated above. It bears the date Shastra 6, Vik. 1387=A. D. 18o0, which 
copper-plat®. wag p^bably the first year of his reign. This is the first plate with 
a distinct date, and for this reason it is both interesting and 
important. Vairasi Varma had probably a long roign, and died 
about A. D. 1370. 


MAnikya Mdnikya Varma—{A. D. 1370).—The name of this Chief 

Varma, a. p. oocur8 on the copper-plates of his son Bhot Varma, the earliest of 
which is dated A. D. 1397. "We may, therefore, assume that 
this was the year of his death. 

Bhot Varma, Bhot Varma—{A. D. 1397).—The earliest plate of this reign 
a.d. 1397. k a3 j u st been referred to, and the latest yet found has the date Sh. 

12=A. D. 1436. There is an allusion tu Bhot Varma’s death in a 
deed granted by bis son, from which it appears that this event took 
place in A. D. 1442. 

' " (1) Hia sway ia said to have extended to GujrAt. 
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Cinftfijh V T *r* 

f:i ll, 


Till# u( 


, r- / t n 1442),—The plates of this reign CHAP-_l B 

F ' im ^ {A \!‘■,[][,. ! lfS mU of all but OTO »r* History 
afford ».o assistance chronologically, as *!» 

, ’i * i - VflflHfcp An 

uncertain. I(l » flntcd plate of tins uu 

Jjwrilsrma 7- X u,1481. hut his wgn probably 

Rjijn was granted m '■■j 1 * 4 ..'' ,w f s n8me was li&mptbn» 0®™* Tnutithna 

bc«ita w>mo years rarhnt'. bel««d to tm I lie *-»-■ 

Ansiul Vann* w»s vi i v ""‘g 1 ' > •■_ ^ t i l( * daughter of tbs 

power of Working miracle*. ' j , ; g tn j ra eal>u* powers the 

W of Kangrs, and in o^*. far from 
dishen at tUw mu it in go U vessel with three sjk>uU was also 
him «s to bn out of bis t.«Jl J inconvenience 

given him io drink l j oU ^ * i minted cam & tiwfir'l* him of 

to the Chnnnbii Chief. J V l “f , ' l- ibe tiinss to drink, eilukes 

its own nraord ; nod, wh<m b " ■' J , - ^ ^ iem enabling him 

**"*■> ja^^assi* im. . . 

a ""f\ iia?= i. D. lSl£ nndthoLasbmSH. 
was granted in 3 b, &S, os* 11 * 1J 

35 —A. h. 1 Oo'h . I a very long one. In several t«!*Siiiiii 

enncfih VwrimU reign \\ J ' simdi occurs, end he is MMafa* 

plates the name of h» »■'. f l\- # These plate* famish the «*. 

earliest mstanoe? of the use or 

Chtunl.nl family- , f t f Ganesbgflxh in the Mothila 

fhitiosli Vurmsi hui- ' «jm«olidate- hfe power to tho south ftsenodumr, 

W* *f iTSSffij £Uls The end of 

of the Phouls nwv, I his W » b «*b to point to the near 

his reign, when the i ' l S n i ' v lv j l)t: h was soon ro overshadow 

approach of thwt Mughal anpro V'lmmud hud probably enjoyed 
all the H-Ul States of the Vmyto. 1 1 ; f „ r the early 

«■»>•*» -« h % o,se! i ; > "”*•« 
Mubamuwuhin mlor> of l*« n attempt the conquest 

or steading their £££, *ns invaded once and 

of the inner mountains, * ' iiu ,i recaptured ; but there 

■Hmm, mid the famous fort cap 1h | w on d the Siwnlik. 

I?" 0 ' CT ,doncnJh,t these «* ****** 

With the rwo of the MogM l; ^ ^ n ^ ot ^ ascended the 
eaui'i to mid. Akosi ^ otJlVi (! 'f his fntber’s death 

t hrone v. A.D, I hob- " . Gnrdfepur Diatnot, having been 

at ^waiknndar^S. I*T* rStoJt§ be- . 

engrtged hv thn pumut J A . A ftmr hi« aoi-nsnion the young 
Urn him into the h01s. lm mt i y For1( which be nadnaod, and 

Emperor advened agina ^ A. ^ into favour. In A. B. 1558 , 

he then received the Wi^ £• in L i l0 hills and occupied 

Hikatidar Hhub <'uv• rg-d p^thdnkoL mid N urpdr and 

■ ■“ “* for B8tt '■ 
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crap I,B. its capitulation the Raja of NtirptSi*, who Karl sided with him, was 
gTT7 taken to Tsiliore and executed. There wore thus good groanda fop 
apprehension on the part of theOiher Siafea; and it is probable 
VitSiTs d ju*d that Mughal influence had begun to make itself felt in Cbambfi 
' previous fat the death of Gau*ah Varum hi A. D, 1559, 

Tits? of Ganesh Varma had six Hone, m., Prutap Singh, .tit Singh, Dir 

1 Siu^h.' Bahadur, flvi Singh, Satergun Singh, Rupdoand Singh, it is note¬ 
worthy that almost all of them bore the second name * Singh,’ which 
was now coming into general use, hot it did not entirely displace the 
older mime of Varma for fully half u century, and Pratrip Singh 
Varum, the next iUjrf, used both names synchronously. 

PmiAp sinpb ^ Fratdp Singh Varma (J. fl. 1559).—This Rajil i» called the 

11 son of Gamtsb Varma and Sdhih Dovf on the copper •.plates of hia 
uikcoYcrf reign, ©f which there are many extent. He is said to have been 
miZ currt * very g e nerous, and considerate of the well-Wing and comfort of his 
people, This was shown specially in his unwillingness to impose 
heavy taxation upon them. The Lakshmi Niuiiyana Temple was in 
need of repairs, and the erection of other temples whs under 
contemplation ; but there wiih no money in the treasury for this 
purpose. Prate p Singh Varma called a council of his officials to 
ask their advice, and they all recommended the imposition of a 
tax. This course, however, did not command itself to the Rnjii, 
as it meant a new burden on bis subjects, lie was much concerned 
about the mutter, but next morning, on taking his seat in Darbdr, 
a man presented himself from the IIul ilSgS with a piece of copper 
in his hand, and said that a copper mine had been discovered near 
his village. The Rijii at one© issued orders for the working of the 
mine, and, wilh the produce, repaired nil the temples, and built 
some new ones. The mine then became exhausted, or was closed, 
but the old workings may still be seen, 
w™ with Soon after this, war brake out between Prats p Singh Varma 
Efnftri. ami the Raja of Kimgra, whose numu in given ns Clamdnr PfilJ 11 As 
the second name of the Kiingru Riijiis has always been 1 Clmnd ’ it 
ia clear Unit n mistake has crept, into the Chronicle. The surname 
of the Bangulial Riijaa was 1 Pal 1 and it s just possible that the war 
was with that State* Ktiugra coming to the assistance of i ts weaker 
neighbour. In any case the main struggle seems to have been with 
Kang™, and it ended in the defeat cf the Koioch forces, and the 
death of Jit Singh, tho younger brother of the Kungrn Rit]». Much 
booty in horses and elephants was taken, and Clinri and Gharoh, 
two small districts near the Chambu border, were annexed, Gulcr, 
tho i'iipit.id of the G i tier .State, is said to have lieeu ououpied by the 
Chainba army, nnd from this it seems probable that the war* was 
only with the Giiter branch of the Katoeh family of .Kangra, It 
would be. interesting to know if there is any record of this wnr m 
tho Kntoch n [iiials. 


. '“TV hM Mlut.D,l in Uil. li*rr<uif» ; in the Smiknt Wmt 

* to ^ f " hju,!,r ' 1 . ™ l i* kiuf -Wtf-bn " (KirL/„L| r Thtn 

zi iw aaatifla w C- ul«r. - * f 
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Pratap Singh Varma was contemporary with Akbar, and it _1_’ 
seems probable that early in his reign the whole of the Hill States, History, 
includin'* Chamba, became subject and tributary to the Mughal Pr>ap ginRh 
Empire.° Soon afterwards Todar Mai, the great finance minister of Jjg™. A D - 
Akbar was deputed by his master to create an imperial demesne in Por!od 0 i 
Kangra by confiscating territory from the various States of the 
Kangra group. In accordance with his instructions, lodar Mai 
annexed °i large portion of the Kangra Valley, and made a similar 
demand on each of the other States proportionate to their means. 

Chamba was compelled to surrender Rihlu and all the territory it 
then held to the east of that province; as also the two small dis¬ 
tricts of Chari and Gharoh recently acquired from Kangra. ibe 
imperial demesne thus formed was placed under a Mughal officer of 
rank who had his residence in the Kangra Fort. In presenting his 
report to his royal master Todar Mai is said to have made use ot the 
metaphor that he had “ taken the meat and left the bone ” ; meaning 
that he had annexed the fertile tracts, and abandoned only the bare 
hills to the Hill Chiefs.' 1 * There was much truth in this remark as 
regards Chamba, for Rihlu was the most fertile portion of the Mate. 

From this time onwards for nearly 200 years Chamba, like the Liberal treat, 
other Hill States, was in subjection to the Empire; but all accounts 
agree that the Mughal authority sat very lightly on the Hill Chiefs, the Empire. 
Their prerogatives were seldom questioned, and there was 
practically no interference in their internal administration. 

Indeed, throughout the whole period of Muhammadan ascendancy, 
the Hill Chiefs seem to have experienced liberal and even generouB 
treatment. So long as they did not fail in their allegiance, they 
were left very much to themselves in the government of their 
principalities; and were allowed to wield the power and exercise 
the functions of independent sovereigns. For example, they built 
forts ard waged war on one another, without any reference to, 
or interference from, the Emperor, and sometimes even asked and 
received assistance in men and arras from the Mughal Viceroy. 

On bis accession each Chief had to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Emperor by the payment of a fee of investiture, after which 
he received a sanad, or patent of installation, with a Mat, from 
the Imperial Darbar. A yearly tribute, called peshkash, of four 
lakhs of rupees was exacted from the States of the Kangra group 
in the time of Shah Jahan, as we barn from the Badshahnama. 

The Hill Chiefs were always addressed as Zammddr , the title of 
Raid being conferred only as a personal distinction. There seems 
to have been much friendly intercourse between them and iha Im¬ 
perial Court, as is proved by the letters and valuable presents re- 
Lived from the Bmperoes, which are still in the possession of 
some of the old royal families.'** Some cf the Chiefs gained for 

Kabul, Vidt Appendix V. 
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(lisebnrgcd. The grants of his reign are far in excess of those of CHAP. I, 0. 
any other ChatnM Chief either before or since, No petitioner wa* 
sent away disappointed, and, if a request was made to him, I he 19 or 7' 

Hbnr]rB>| 

im 

pnisva 

!%■ 

are fit! Jl in exist once. Each of thorn is enclosed in a golden ease 
n ith art inscription OH it, one of those bailing the date Vik. 1075 = 

A. D. 1610. 

Those lavish gifts Foem to have gone on for some jearp, und Hi. ^peti¬ 
te surah a c extent that the State administration liecanm etmomdy <Jop ' 
embarmssed. Tin* officials were much concerned, und tried to dis¬ 
suade tin* R;ij;i From hucI t ju'ofnjtn liberality, hut. their remould ixvnoes 
only raodti him angry, and were mot by n sharp rebuke* At length, 
owing to the excessive dram on the treasury, Ihore wns difficulty in 
mu*-ting ordinary and necessary State expenditure. Just thou 
J a min Ian, the Rujrl’s eldest sot), came of age, and the officials bogged 
him to intervene by removing his falbor from power. This 
was accordingly done, and Bala Btuidra was deported !o tho village 
of Banda on the other side of I ho Ravi, and a house und lands ware 
assigned for liia Support. 

But there also Bala Ohndra is Haul to have continued his lavish 
gifis, and soon the whole of the land assigned him was alienated 
to Brnhuiaas. As nothing now romained to him but the house he 
lived in he was in grout utraite. Being under the necessity of 
giving before eating, lie begun to part with Ids houee at the mte 
of n foot each morning, and, when in this way a whole verandah 
or room had been disposed of, he ceased to use it, considering i hat 
it was no longer his property, in course of time the whole build¬ 
ing was thus gif ted away, and the Ttnjd thou vacated it, and lived 
in the open, at the same time refusing to eat. On this being re¬ 
ported to his son, JauthtUn gave his father a fresh grunt of land Lo 
enable him to continue his bene factions. 

No reference to the deposition is to be found in the Chronicle ; tn^u* hi* 
but the traditions regarding it arc so clear and definite that they 
must have a foundation in fact. There is some obscurity »g to the 
year in which it. took place, hut a conaidcmtiou of all the d«ta 
available lends to iho conclusion that it cimnot have hetm later than 
A, T). IRIS. Thin conclusion is sustained lay an existing record, 
evidently compiled from older dnoumentfi* in which tlio period of 
Bala Bhadra'sdepnsiiian is given as Vik. 1670—80=A D. 16I8-2S. 

Some light is thrown ou the subject by an examination of the 
copper plates of bis reign, These two all carefully dated, and extend 
from A. D. 1589 to ]6-tl, the year Of his death. Only two 
marked breaks occur in tlm regular continuity of these ‘plutes, 
onH between A. D, 1599 and 1607, and the other between A. D. 

, 1620 and 1629, In all of them Bala Blindm is referred to in terms 


nnja uscii to pnrt wiUi any articlo wlncli was lying near, regardless 
ef its value. He gifted grants of loud to the Lnkahmf Nil rtf} atm a ‘iiV- 
Temple, ns well an mnuv jo Web 1 , and otbnr valuables, t*orne of which lilHfr * 1 
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CHAP-1.B- which imply that be vecogniped »s R3jd ; and the grants are 
History, not limited to one locality, but are widely distributed, and are 
Kii . stiU in the possesion of the descendants of the original grantees. 

a n. ■ Another pinto recently found wan i*.niGd by Jambdan in A. D- 
dnpo^^ h S 1®^®* Iin ^ i» it also Bnlo Blindm ib spokes ti of as Krijit. In it Jamtr. 

dan is called 11 Mahdr&jd K«inlw , JI <f Mab i,\i j ipuLq ” and " Mi*" 
t.fl., Minn, and the fact of the pinto having been issued by him points 
to the rondnsion tlmt he ivas thnn in authority in I he State, and 
that he only acted ns regent, and did not assume full power in his 
Own name. The issue of the plate probably marks the beginning of 
his regency, In the Utnsai'li JantErdan's name is found after that 
of his father in the regular order of succession. 


Wtr n till 
Kirp&r, 


Shortly after Jfttutrdnti assumed the government, vr&r brok^ 
out between him and ( he Itdjd of Ndrprtr. The causa of this war 
is not known, but it was probably due in un attempt on the part of 
i he Nilrplir Chief to enlarge his borders at Hip cost of rhumba. 
At that time, ax we know, Jug.it Singh, sceom! brother of Hdr/ij 
Mai, the then Kiijit <-f Klirpdr, stood high in the favour of the Em¬ 
peror J:dnbFL'ir, and if ho originated the war with GJmmbii, as he 
is said to have done, bo doubtless counted on obtaining support 
from the Mughal Vicerov of Lahore. It is certain, however, that 
•Jftgat Singh was not Riijrt of Niirpifr lit, the Lime the war bt'gan, 
for lie did not obtain t.lnit position till after the rebellion and deal h 
of bis brother, Sdraj Mai, in A. D. 1618-9, 


Ccmqmitaj The war went on in a desultory man nor for twelve years without 
,ip«ik i>r "A. either aide gaining any decided advimtagfi ; and there seem to 
have been intervals of peace/ 11 This was the case in A. D. 1018 
for wo ioaru from the Bidshfiu^ma that, when Stimj Mai rebelled 
and was oon^lled by tbo Impoi ial army to floe from NiSrpdr, ho 
found a temporary refuge in one uf tho Oharobil forts, and ulti- 
matflly retired to the capital. There ho was joined by his 
youngest brother, Madho Singh, who had for a time defended the 
Tvolila Fort. As the Imperial forces were preparing to advance 
against Chain hi, news came that Sd raj Mai was dead. The Mughal 
Commander then sent a peremptory eider to the Uhamlxt Chief lo 
surrender nil money and valuables belonging to the deceased Hint! 
ou pom of his highest displeasure. This order was complied with, 
tbo property being sent through the son and thu brother of I ho 
Biijn, Mmlho Singh also was given up. On his brother’s rebellion, 
Jagnt Singh was recalled from Bengal by the Emperor, who 
con furred on him the mantab of 1,000 with 500 horse, tho title of 
and ii present, and ho was sent to a-s si in theaic^o of Kuiigni 
Fort, which was then in progress. He slm> became Itifiu of Ntirptir 
in succession to feuraj Mai. Hostilities seem to have been resumed 
with Lhamba soon afterwards, nud ultimately tho Mughal Viceroy 


(IS A tKMpp*f pintJ? II irUnt, h J tiife Qbtilr* 
filji Bififlb, aciit d*t*4 A, tf, 10U, 
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espoused the cause of Jagat Singh, and sent troops to his support 
A decisive battle was fought at Dhalog on the Sandhdra Road • 
the Chamba army was defeated, and Bishambar, Janardan’s 
younger brother, killed. Jagat Singh then advanced on the capital 
which he captured and sacked—while Janardan, unable to offer 
any effective resistance, fled A treacherous message was then 
sent him by Jagat Singh—offering terms of peace if ho would 
present himsolf in Harbar to discuss them. Janardan, suspecting 
nothing, accepted the invitation, and came with only a few 
followers While they were engaged in conversation, Jagat Sin°-h 
suddenly drew his dagger and plunged it into Janardan’s breast 
inflicting a mortal wound. The latter also had a dagger j n his 
waistbelt, but tbe handle was tied to the sheath by a cord, so that 
he could not draw it in timo to defend himself. Owing to this 
the Chamba Rajas have ever since worn the dagger loose in 
5o9o hea m^ ^ d ** e °. f Jan; * * rda n’ s deR th was probably in A. D. 

Singh is con¬ 
firmed by a statement^to that effect in the Badshahnaina. (1) 

In the bansavli it is stated that Janardan left no heir, but his 
rdm was enceinte, and that, on learning this, Jagat Singh gave 
ordors that a strict watch should be kept on the palace, if the 
infant proved to be a boy he was at once to be killed, and if a girl 
she was lo bo married into the Xdrpur family so as to strengthen 
ins hold on the State. When the child, afterwards Prithvf Singh 
was born, bus nurse, named Batlu, is said to have smuggled him 
out of the palace, without the knowledge of the guards and 
conveyed him away to Mandi. Recent research has shown that the 
birth story is not quite correct. A second plate, granted bv Janar¬ 
dan and dated Magh Sambat 1595= February A. D. 1619, records a 
sctsan grant to a Brahmau on the occasion of the birth of his son 
fVithvi Singh, who must therefore have been born before his' 
tather s death. There is, however, no reason to doubt the fact of 
his having been conveyed away to Mandi. 

On Janardan’s death the State became subject to Jagat Sin^h 
anti is saul to have been ruled by his officials for 20 years. 

He built the fort of Tanigarh within Chamba territory as there 
was no site so good in his own country. This fort is said to have 
received its name from the fact that a farmer named Tara was 
buried alive beneath the foundations as a sacrifice to ensure its 
stability, according to a custom common in India in former times. 

Ihe stronghold occupied a conspicuous position on the summit of 

an almost inaccessible hill near the Chamba-Nurpdr frontier and 
its rums are still visible from a distance. It stood Jagat Sin^h in 
good stead at the time of his own rebellion in A. D. 1041,(J) ° 

fi! Tif® tra ? edj ' , t0 . h »ve takoa place in tbe pitaeo atClmmba. 

*ar a gar h consisted of three forts, ono above another the highest h«;„„ .. 

summit of tho hill. It covered area of about 30 acres, and hSdWortiifcd °“ ** 
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Later years 
and death of 
Bala Bhadra. 


Prithvi Singh, 
A.D. 1641. 


CHAP. I. B. Some uncertainty still exists regarding the status of Bala 
History Bhadra during the period of Nrirpnr supremacy, but it seems pro- 

^ bable that on Jantirdan’s death he was restored to power, and 

fS ^ 589 . r *’ continued tiU his death to rule the State in subjection to Jagat 

Sineh. No plates have yet been found of the years from A. D. 

1620 to 1629. From A. D. 1629, however, the issue of plates was 
resumed and continued till the early spring of A. D. 1641. Bis 
death must have occurred soon afterwards, shortly before the 
return of his grandson Prithvi Singh in the summer of the same 
year. The record containing the date of his deposition states that 
he died in Vik. 1G99=A. Dl 1642, but this is probably incorrect. 
In the later plates two other sons are referred to by name— 
Man Singh and Sudar Sen—and the names of other sons have been 
handed down by tradition. 

_ Prithvi Singh —-(A. D. 1641).—After he grew up to manhood, 

Rebellion of prithvi Singh, who was still in Mandi, only awaited a favourable 
Sin * h - opportunity to strike a blow for the recovery of his kingdom. 
The opportunity came in A. D. 1641, when Jagat Singh, in con¬ 
junction with his son Rajrup Singh, raised the standard of 
rebellion against Shahjahan. Till now Jagat Singh’s career had 
been fortunate and successful. Under Jahangir he rose to a 
mansab of 3,000 with 2,000 horse, and during the reign of Shah- 
jahan he retained his honours, and was appointed to Bangash, (u 
and two years later to Kabul, where he greatly distinguished him¬ 
self. In the eleventh year of ShaItalian’s reign, he was sent from 
Kabul to Kandahar with the Imperial army, and had command of 
the vanguard. In the twelfth year be returned to Lahore, received 
presents from the Emperor, and was again appointed Faujddr of 
Bangash. In his father’s absence Rajrdp Singh was in charge of 
the State, and was appointed by Shahjahdn to the important 
post of Faujddr of Kangra, and collector of the tribute from the 
Hill Chiefs. In the spring of A. D. 1641, in secret concert with 
his father, who was then in Bangash, he rebelled. Jagat Singh 
pretended anger, and asked to be made Faujddr himself, so that 
he might suppress the revolt, and pay in the nazardna of four 
Idhht. This request was granted, but on his return to the h ? lls, 
he first showed discontent, and then broke out into open revolt. 
We are not told what was the cause of the trouble, but the 
Pathania Chiefs were ever turbulent, and this was by no means the 
first time they had raised their hands against the Emperors. Court 
. intrigues against him are hinted at by Jagat Singh, in his petition 

On the news of the outbreak reaching the Imperial ear, a large 
army under the command of Prince Murtid Bakhsh, youngest son 
of the Emperor, with many able captains, was sent to suppress it, 
and assembled at Pathankot, (,) in August A.D. 1641. 

(1) The Kurram Valley and Kohit. F*J« Proc. Asiatic Society o! Bengal, 1872, p. 158. 

(I) Called Paithan in the Badshihnima. 


Imperial 
army at Pa- 
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Cbah&a Statj:.'| Frithvi Singh. 


The G bron ick 1 makes no merit ion of Jagat Singh's rebellion, CHAP. X. B. 
but it was doubtless on hearing of it- that Pritbvi Singh fliitory- 
asked and obtained lidp in money and troops from the prtttnHJttfc 
Raja* of Mandi ami Suket, to enable him to recover bis kingdom, a. o, iw“ 1 
Passing through Kulti, be crossed lhe Shotting Pass into Lukal, b( Hj ^*^ 0B 
and* ad vanning by way of PiingJ, crashed the Chen i pass mbs eb*!,. 

(7 bn rah, tho northern province of tho State. This he reconqncrqd 
aud fbnght his way to the capita], which ho t'nptured, (.'spelling 
tho Niirpdr officials from tho country. We may assume that 
these events occurred in the summer of A. D. 1641, for early ju 
December of that year Prithyi Singh was present in the Mughal 
Camp near Pathdukot and was sunt on to the I in penal Court, 
probably then in Lahore, to pay his respects to tho Emperor. 

Jogat Singh offered a brave i-trsi* fence to the overwhelming ^ 

force sent against him. He had long boeu preparing for a Hwjrfr, 
struggle, find had strongly fortified the three principal 

strongholds in Ida territory. Those were Maukot, Ndrpur end 
Tamgarh. All the hill posses and ways of approach were also 
blocked and defended by bis troops. Maukol was only a 
fortified enclosure with dense junglu ivround it, but it was 
n position of great strength, 11 ’ Jugal Singb decided on making 
his first stand there, while Ndrpilr was on trusted to some of 
his officers. Both of these forts were invested by tho Imperial 
army in the middle of October, and tho siege was pressed 
with great vigour, (4J By the middle of Ducemher Jagat Singh's 
position in Maukot had become untenable, so he abandoned 
it and along with his sons lied to T&rdgarh. Two days 

afterwards the defenders of Xilrpur alflp evacuated that fort, on 
bearing of the fall of Alaukot** 311 

All this we leant from the RidaMbntfmfl, and though the 
narrative does not nott-nally gay so, it seems to imply that Pritlm 
Singh was present at the siege of Alaukot or Ndrptir. It is as 
follows:— M On the 2bid of Kam^ui {l 6th December A, I). Ib41) 
the highborn prince (Prince Mured Bakliab), in accordance 
witlt ihe subhino orders, scut PrithvS (.'hand, the Zaminddr of 
Champa, whoso father hud been killed by tho outcast Jagat Singh, 
and who was al line time enrolled among the royal servants on 
the recommendation of the re misters of the State, to the royal 
threshold, ibu abode of great kings, along with Alla Veirdi 
Khun slid Mfr Buzui'g, who had gone to bring him." ■ - • 

H Pritbvi Chand, thu Zamind-ir of Champa, was honoured with » 
kki(al t an inlaid dagger, the title of ‘ Commander of one thousand,’ 
and the actual command of four hundred horsemen, the title of 

m WrtU litaitfd about tu]f +my toptwecu Fa&hftiikot mul fturpLkfh cm L| J 

lair hi)]v ruumdff LQ the rmmi of ibe Ckukla. Thp|l!ftCfi fn BIMT HJjA k£ BiffK a Mlii u_Wul 
caJtml Alnutm cli bin, buL uulj ifcsLWu D f Qi#s friiiiflcrttisain naw rvuinifi. « lj GfiJIpd LtuJ 
* ¥ id Mt*i! ph m iho i:; yi^ i_ 

E Li h iitsua Itajrdji iginjzb m &j rent totbtu C4mip mylar i ufa 

k. IcnEirr wj tt* EmpflFor prcpiaibtf u tmn cf (lim-nflur, ThU ilwf waits rtot grapf-tfd- 

i3 Maiiiui itu cupLorad oa 13 li DtCAuiW afed Kirpsair on lath Donrt&bw 
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CHAP. I. B. Baja and a horse. As tie mountain on whic,h Jagat Singh had 
History. l a 'd the foundations of th«* fort of Taragarh was in Cliamba, and 
Prithvfsingh ^ a d ^? een f- a keu by the Raja with violence ; and ns the back of the 
A. p. it>4i. ’ fort joined on to the above-mentioned territory, aud had in that 
lUukot and direction an eminence commanding it, the possession of which was 
Kurpnr. essential to the taking of the fort, he was ordered to go home that 
he might make the necessary preparations to deliver an attack with 
a proper force from the back of the fort, and, capturing the emi¬ 
nence, reduce the besieged to straitened circumstances.” It was 
probably in consequence of this order that Prithvf Singh sent to 
Sangram Pal of Basohli for help, for which he surrendered to 
Basohli, the pargana of Bhalai."* 

Sie R o of A 3 soon as arrangements were complete, the Imperial army in 

Tirag&rh. the end of December advanced to the assault of Taragarh. On his 
return form Cliamba with his force, Prithvf Singh took up his 
position on the ground assigned him, in conjunction with Raja Min 
Singh of Gwalior, who is spoken of as “ the mortal enemy of Jagat 
Singh.” By the beginning of March, A. D. 1642, the garrison was 
reduced to great straits, and Jagat Singh, realising that his cause 
was hopeless, sued for pardon, and in company with his sons surren¬ 
dered himself to the clemency of the Emperor. They appeared in 
Darbar with halters round their necks, and after making their sub¬ 
mission, were not only pardoned but restored to all their honours.' 2 * 
On the conclusion of the war, Taragarh was taken over by the 
Mughals and garrisoned by Imperial troops.' 3 * 


Con&olidntion 
of the State. 


The account of these occurrences in the Chronicle differs from 
that of the Badshahnama. It is as follows :—“ On recovering his 
kingdom Priihvi Singh determined to avenge himself on Jagat Singh. 
He, therefore, concluded a league with Sangiam Pal of Basohli, and 
surrendered to him the partiana ofBhalai, after which both Rajas went 
to the Mughal Viceroy at Kalanour to ask help. This was granted on 
condition that Jagat Singh should be taken alive, and made over to 
the Viceroy. The Riijifs with their forces then advanced upon Nur- 
pnr, which they assaulted and captured, but the final assault 
having been made at night, Jagat Singh escaped in the darkness 
to laragarh, whe.e he was taken a month afterwards, and sent 
on to the Viceroy, seated on a buffalo with l-is face backwards.” 

Haying recovered his kingdom, Prithvf Singh next addressed 
himself to its consolidation and extension. His advanco through 
Pangi had made him personally acquainted with that vallev which 
was sti ll under the rule of the local rands, subject to the supremacy 

bJ 2 and wa* Q uph °ld by^he 

ing reign. Ft de Appendix V. ^ fe 1 n °t unforced till the follow- 

(2) Jagat Singh wm restored to Lia honours on 10th At,HI a n „ 

rendered distinguished service to the Emperor in the Afo-haii an( * afterwards 

by hia son, Rajrtip Singh ; but the exposure he endi red unri* • * * n JT b ! ch ,ie Wus accompanied 
tu Peshawar in jlnnafj, ' A . »d*• returned 

« According ,o j npular tr.di.ion the& J e(j V'*”’ * 511 - 

fiP&jr atd Ja?al WitL * 60B ^ ap^i^ed'beforeulie tuipoM "onMarch 
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of Cbamba. These he displaced, and appointed his own officials, CHAP. I,B. 
thus bringing the country directly under State control. A rock- H iitorv. 
inscription bearing his name exists between Kilar and Such, where 
the river flows through a narrow gorge, and it probably records the 
fact that, in fe. 1S=A.D 1642, the precipice was cut away by bis Consolidation 
orders for the construction of a road. He was the first to build oftheS,ate - 
hothis, or State offices, in Churrih and Fangi. 

After completing the consolidation of his kingdom, Prithvi Pilgrimages 
Singh went on pilgrimage to Praya'g, Kashi and Gaya. He is also 
said' to have visited Delhi nine times in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, and to have been received with much favour—a jdgir in 
Jaswan of Rs. 26,000 value being granted him by the Emperor, 
which continued to lx? attached to the State for ninety years. There 
are still in the toshakhdna many valuable presents, especially inlaid 
daggers, and a jewelled tsirpaich with a large sapphire in it, which 
were received by Prithvi Singh on the occasion of his visits to Delhi. 

Tbo family idol of the Cbamba Rajas, called Raghubir, is said to 
have been obtained from Shah Jahan on one of these occasions. 

It had originally been used as a weight in the Mughal Palace. 

tradition says that Prithvi Singh was a very handsome man, Traditions 
and his fame spread through Dehli to such a degree that the ladies sX Prithvf 
of the royal zundna begged to be allowed to" see him. He was ° ’ 
accordingly led blind-folded into the harem that they mi"ht have 
their wish gratified. J ° 

Prithvi Singh was married to a daughter of Sangram Pal, of ui8 80M * 
Basohli, and had eight sons, whose names were Shatru Singh, Jai 
Singh, Indar Singh, Mahipat Singh, Raghunath Singh, Ram Singh, 

Shakat Singh, and Raj Singh. From this time onwards the old 
cognomen of Varma was entirely dropped. 

Among the Gaddi Khatris of Brahmaur there is a tradition G . a p lJ j K! ‘ atrls 
that their ancestors fled from Lahore in the time of Prithvi ° r,lbmaur ‘ 
Singh to escape the persecutions of Aurangzeb. It is probable, 
however, that this took place at a much earlier period."* 

The temple of Kbajinag at Khajiar, Hidimba at Mahla, and Sita Toni P les 
Rain at Cbamba, are believed to have been erected in this reign by Batiu^riqf of 
Batlu, the nurse who was the means of saving Prithvi Singh’s life.' 1 * rrith ' iSin 8 L ' 

Chatar Singh {A. D. 1664).—This Raja’s name was Shatru cimtarSingh, 
Singh, as appears from the copper plates, but Chatar Singh is the 
name in common use. On his accession, he appointed Jai Singh, Bbalai Mqa 
his brother, to the office of Wazir, and sent him to Sangram Pal, of' tkmofridur. 
Basohli, to demand the restoration of the Blialai ildqd, alienated by 
his father. This demand being refused, Chatar Singh invaded 
Basohli and re-annexed Bhalai to Cbamba. He visited Pangi, and 

(1) In connection with fchia tradition the following Donnlar rhvma ia of interest:_ 


K V 1hl *° bu,lt a °* er Kavi at Kelhoru near Clmmba, called Doku ra boo, or 

us Lridcm : nn nftniod nfror hot. ' ' 



DukiTg bridge; so named after her husband. 
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into 



fctJWII 
was completely 


v ■■. -■— ri -- — v,i» WU.U. 1 .T. uu uisu founded 

a town w the plain and mitm-d it Chatargnt h, Being an emporium 
of Lm C unt rid Ashm trade, u good deal of whieli then r~ — J 
tarough Xiirpdi- and Gbambd to Zaqsknr find Ladivkih* the 
grew and nourished, until A. D. 2S3+: ; when it was comp 
destroyed by the Dogma, and the name changed to Gnlfibgarii 

in A D. 1678, tlw Emperor Anrengzeb issued an order for 
lh0 demolition of all Hindu temples in the Slate. Chatar Sin^li 
refused to render obedience, and dineted that n gilt pinnacle should 
be pat cm each of the cliinf temples in Cbambtt its a mark of defiance. 
On gating thi, the Empermr was greatly incensed, and summoned 
wie Rajato Drill?. Instead of going himself lie sent his brother 
Hhakuti Sragh, who was acconijunied by R<i] Singh of Gnler, but for 
some rt^on unknown they turned back from BajwHiu, before reaching 
Delhi. Chatar Smgh seems to have been able to alloy the Emperor’s 
wKitfo but there is no record as to how the matter was finally bUtfod 
Ibu gilt pmuncles remain on the temples to the present day 

At thin time Mil, fl OWd Beg, the SUba or Viceroy 0 f the 

lunjiih. who tuiijiM chiefly at KaMruxur, used to make incursions 
into the lull*, mu! greatly annoyed the Bill Chiefs. This led to a 
confederation Wing foiwd against him, in which were included 
Clintoi Suigh of Chumbri, Raj Singh of Guler, Dbinij Pal of Bn soldi, 
and hrijinl Deo of Jammu. Jammu *mt a force of PatMu traons 
and the confederate army defeated that of the Viceroy, enabling the 
Chiefs to recover the territory they htul lost. ‘ h 

It was probaWy m the beginning of ChaUr Singb's reign that 
IaJiuI WHS finally divided hetwecu ChamW aud Kulu Till then *« 
wo have clou Cfiitrobi territory extondrd im to the immifoi, 
theObandm and BW«»; the remainder of UOral bimg under 
Kulu and buliject to badukb. In con sequence of ti«, i 

UtOiikb by Ea.torn Til«t i, A. D. 18 ™471t 0 

former iiautitry wm rnuoh wt?iikeuu] :im | jLi n- , P 

as- s aft 

dlegmnw uud oijh-I tlu- I-udakln cffieinl, f r<lul ’s“ 

after wards Uiambu tost the uiip^r inn ef h... , ■ ,, 

Tbo Kulu »u»»k M» lu tbut Lttttl'*, *V““ n 

Chamhu prmectss, but this in improbable. It ^ 

that tfii- I mnsfor of territory was the leeult.,r 8 If 010 ^ X 
« » total -t m. ty local t,ldi“„ooVKu" 'll ““'““f' 
no authority for the stotomunt that Gu-n' in 10 , ^ 

gamed a footing m lAhul, and that Cham!™ antf 
Mpul Itu m^£r ttun dividri li t eouut r /bS^S» 

m FJ* Kula, Libel Met Bp]Li n 30 
h. n fly P»rtoMU.nhfb, pc* fWj _ ki 

•“sraanssESf ^ n, -“ 


lalh. titlj (M4<| to. ,'UI^ Ulml 

tldiiiinr i mp TntiiUul.-‘ ^ b&HadUj IcHlj KtlJll 
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Chastoa State.] Udai Singh, [Past A. 

Clistar Singh died in A* D. 1090, leaving two soup, Udfti Singh CHAP-1. B. 
and Lactim:in Singh. Hiitory. 

Udai Singh — {A. D. 1600)-—The m-w reign began nnspiciuufily. nw^iiich. 
The young Krijd was well read »id aecmnflirticd, (be people wete x 
happy and contented, and the country wns prc^jiefr iiF. .Taj Singh, 
brother of the Isle H;iju ( *ciuia to have retained the office of Wazfr 
throughout the previous reign, and he was rc-apjjointid by Idai 
Singh. Much of this prosperity which the State enjoyed Room a to 
have been due to hi a aide ndminislriition. and it continued while lie 
lived. Hu d ; etl, however, shortly after Udiii Singh's ncceoeum. 

About the sntno time Ihij Singh of Gate’ also died, nwl was succeeded 
by his? sou lihullp Singh,, a minor, to whom l.Mai Singh hnd hreri 
appointed guardurn. Taking advantage of Dhnlfp Singh's minority, 
the Bajfis of Jammu, Badhn, and Baechli, invaded Gtilrr, and Udai 
Singh wss appealed to fur help. Ou sent to Sibil, Kahldr and 
Mandi, and with the cooperation of these States drove out the 
invaders, and restored the infant IWjii to Ins right*, 

Bo far all bad gone well, and how long this prosperity continued 
we do not know, but dark (lay* were now at hand, Udni Singh was 
of a self-willed disposition, and, after his uncle'* guiding bond and 
vise couiiHi'I were withdrawn* his natural tendencies began lo assert 
tbi'Bfcdwi. Hu gradually gave way to evil courses, end sarrcnilerpd 
himself to sensual pleasures, which alienated frt.iu him the loyalty 
of his people. The administration of tho State became more and 
more disorganised, and at lum^th :i climax was reached when Udai 
Singh appointed a barber, with whoso daughter ho had fallen in 
love, to the office of Wusir, and resigned alJ authority into hi ft hands. 

The offitible then interfered and deposed him from power, in tho 
hope that this would have a Fidutto'y effect Meantime Uggar 
Singh, Ron of MahSpt Singh, and emi-dn of tho Itljil, was appoint' 
otl regent. At the end of a month Udai Singh ww restored, but 
be soon relapsed into ha former ways; and Uggar Singh, being 
afraid, (led to Jammu. Things wont From ind to worse until, at 
last, tho officials formed a conspiracy n£*inHl tho JWjR, and deter- 
mined to kill him, uml put Lac b matt Singh, his younger brother, on 
the faddu Lflchman Singh, cm being approached, fell in with their 
designs, and joined tho Ofmapirator. To cany out (heir purpose, a 
day wat filed wh»n Udai Singh was to hunt at Udaipur, a lur B u 
plain ou the loft bank of the lUvf, thne miles below Chambii. About 
mid-day they Ijegnn firing their gun*, aucl t-dai Singh, realising 
danger, came out of his tent with a sword in hi* hand. String a 
fow of his personal servants rtnnding near, he called on tliem to rally 
around him. Touched by this appeal, and 1 * pen ting of the part h« 
was p lflY itig t Ijw biunn SiiMgti u,l>ifenilM>nDr] tho ountipUiitoiVt U>ok 

hi* StiH] d beside hii brother. On this I he official-! ordered L 11 'liiiuiii 
Singh to 1 h> killed first, and then the lUjd wn, mortally wounded. 

He died in a few day a. Tho spot on which this tragedy took place 
has rwaained nnoultivatod to tho present time. 
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History. 

Ug^ar 8jof.lL 
A.D, 1720. 

Beside dc e 
in Jammu. 


Vggar Singh. 


[Past A. 


Accession to 
ilia gadcU. 


Tiratra tax. 


Im prison- 
man* 0 f Dalel 
Singh. 


deposition of 
CTggur Singh. 


ywiB Ud - n f A ' D * 17 i°\ after baTin " reigned for thirty 

Lo to h^e df^iS. SUCC€6d bim * Lac ^- Singh 52 

acted ^regent fnr ^ime ^uri^lT 88 beeD - S > tated ’ l7 ^ ar Singh 

S:S?3~B?"£ W—' ■= 

animat for a moment by a blow with +b« 7 nf „ „„ j li . ec , Ke . d the 

onoWow! feat tfTthe^R^ *"?* ft* ■* 

Shortly afterwards intelligence of the assassination n f m ■ 

Kr Stitrir»“ HWbX atVtS 

Ch’amW where bo n-„ 8 Ltalled as*lyT"’ Wm b * ck 10 

stts^STiv asf. >£»£g 

in existence and the tax, called 7W™ TW wi tem P Ie » still 
is still collected. * iWe ™ W S*^idn 0 Awfarifna 

Shortly after his accession, Ugg-ar Singh had hi Q D , ■ ■ 
aroused against his cousin Dalel Sinjf son of H i suspicions 

was then aboy, residing wit S; Pnglmnath Smgh, who 
tory, and the M^'aS vfoe ' I „„ ??! J ? mmu «• 

brooght to Lahore and kept In confinfSf^ °' W Dalel 

s* Siraa-wsfi'sii t^::rr c r toa M - 

decided to depose him and raise Dalel Singhto the^fiwf^ t ?® 7 
first step was to gnin over the Vieernv W - ,C Their 

mpoes. whereby Dalel Singh's relesen wr' ^ P T f sen f‘ °f a lakh of 
appointing him R;ija of Chamba. This umoinT^ V 3 '° a san ' td 
by a force of Unghil troop.,. On bearin.ofDatT^n»v“ eu PP ort «i 
Uggftr Smgh made no effort to oppose him bnt hi u ? b 3 a PP roaoh , 
over the Ravi, and set fire to the town . . ', lkedo "' ri the bridge 
Chdmtmda Temple, whence he watched the ermfl tben +- retlred t0 the 
after fled up the Ravi Valley When . naa fl ^ ra ' on » and there- 
Chanota, he was wounded if the thSh CT? g n? ° f ™ 

of Gorola. and the spot who™ ^ * '>>» »>'■>< 

* ‘" n * U ,hrin9 8rer si ““- Singh then fled to £ 
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History. 

t>alel Singlj, 
A. D. 1735 
Imprison¬ 
ment of Um- 


- [Part A. 

soon afterwards died. Ho left two son?, Ummed Singh and Sber 
Singh, who were then quite young. n CHAP. I, b 

n. • ,P a J el Stngh—( A. D. 1735). - Having secured the gaddi. the new 
Raja s first care was to have Uggar Singh’s sons placid under lock 
and key in Lahore, where they remained for thirteen years D-ilel 

.. tS a" ,d Tde l'ltTf 0 ' ,Lo , 1,ad . Wm ,o obtain the Mng. .. 

taxes. kimself popular by remitting various oppressive med Sin « b 

to the thron^hfl the 80 f. of Uggar Singh, as the rightful heirs _ Release of 
, the tin one, had many friends and supporters araono- the ueonle 

ivho only waited for a suitable opportunity to restore them I n £ 

1 ^7 ?*”*> ho r rer > i f was impossible for some timlZ 

ofrh thei , r J' e e f e ,’ b , ut at len S‘ tl1 this was secured through a servant 
f Ummed Singh, belonging to the Katwain family in Chamba This 
3 ouug man was of the same ago as his master, and strongly resem¬ 
bled linn ,u appearance; and, the two having exchan^VlothS 

tim r ngl , CSC 1 aped ’ the 8 f vant remaining in his place. When 
reception was discovered the man was brought before the Mughal 
Viceroy whoasked him why he I,ad thus forfeited his life For 
answer he said that he had only done his duty to his master and 
was ready to bear the penalty. The Viceroy was so pYeTsedyrfth 

hisi-Zi’ thG Tl’ 8 6delit ^ &nd fiction, tbit he ordered 

d d w ’ aUd i dl8m,38ed . him Wlfc fi presents. But Ummed Singh 
did not succeed in escapmg after all, for he was re-cantured 

anc i ought back to Lahore. On enquiiy, however, the Vicerov 
became acquainted with the fact that he was the rightful heir to 
the Chamba gaddi, and a mnad was therefore granted, alon* with 
an armed force, to enable him to recover his territory. Beini 
man led to a daughter of the Raja of Jasrota, Ummed Sin ah 

from'ttci.irfs D l”l s” d |‘ la80l,li ’ “^T 8 f ”rth.r assistance 
irom tt.ese Llnets. Dalel Singh was urged by his officials to m-en-iro 

wisthoTT he 1 j e ? lHed 10 do S0 ’ 8n y' m 8 that Ummef Singh 
as the lawful heir, aud he would not oppose his claim. He accord 

ngly remained at the capital, and on Ummed Singh’s nrrmd °ur- 
ndered the State into his hands, and was kindly dealt with 
I oi a time he continued to reside in Chamba, but afterwards be 
came a »xahu, and died at Jawala Mukhi. He left no -on and his 
daughter was married to Bajai Deo of Jammu. * 1,13 

Ummed Singh —(A. D. 1748).-This Raja was a just ruler and r 

“ a ^. ] a j | m ' n, » t T'" 01 - Uo succeeded to the State at a very moment- 
ous period m Indian history. The Mnghal Kinnire was >'«• 

the throes of dissolution; tho Viceroys of the provinces were 
* MHiig independence, and the Marathas and Afghans bad beo-rm Filum * 
their hfe-and-doath struggle for the mastery oflndrf il S 
mount authority was thus at an end, and the Hill Chiefs, takinS^d- 
\ antage of the anarchy which prevailed, threw off their allegiance 

bv d tZ°M ie 1 f territory of which they had been deprived 
y tbe Mugbals. A large aud fertile district of the Chamba 

a e ’ 0 tbo of the Dbaula Dhar, had been thus confiscated • 
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Cham ba Statu.] 


Rdj Sinyh. 


[Pabt A* 


CHAP. I, B. Ummed Singli re-asserted his sway over it, and carried his 
History, victorious aims along the southern slopes of t lie range ns far ns 
Ummed H ,e borders of Mandi. His troops garrisoned the fort of Pathiar 
Smgb, a. d. near Palaropur, and he is said to have obtained a footing in Bir 
Bangahal. In the Kangra Settlement Report, Mr. Barnes refers 
to a letter from the Kmperor Ahmad Shah to the Charnba Chief, 
remonstrating with him on the seizure of Chari and Rihlu. So 
low had the Empire fallen. As Ahmad Shah reigned from A. D. 
1748 to 1755, it must have been within these years that the State 
territory to the south of the Dhaula Dh<ir was restored to its 
ancient limits. It probably took place previous to A. D. 1752, 
for in that year Mughal supremacy entirely ceased with the cession 
of the Hill States, along with the rest of the Punjab, to Ahmad 
Darrini rate. Shah Durrani. But Afghdn rule was never more than nominal in 
the Hills to the east, of the Jhelum, and Charnba seems to have 
enjoyed practical independence till about A. D. 1767, when it came 
more or less under the influence of the Sikhs.' 1 * The State, 
however, lost the jdgir in Jaswan which it had held from the time 
of Prithvi Singh, owing to the refusal of Ummed Singh to attend 
the Imperial Darbar at Lahore. 

ChambS^aod . Kandchandi portion of the palace, which is still in 

Rajnagar. existence, was erected by Ummed Singb, and he also built a 
palace at Nada, eight miles down the Ravi Valley, changing the 
name of the place to Rajnagar. There his son Raj Singh was born 
in A. D. 1755. Only one gateway of this building now remains. w 
ncath of Ummed Singh died on the 13th of Baisakh Vik. 1820=A D 

Singh* H 64 ’ i n the , 39th )' ear of M* age, and the 16th of his reign. He 
left orders that no rani was to become sati at his funeral. 


A B n j i76*? h ’ . • D \ 1 “ 64 )*—He was only nine years old at the 

time of ms ither s death, and Ummed Singh, being suspicious of the 
designs of his younger brother, Slier Singh, l.ad left secret orders 
that, immediately on his own decease, Sher Singh should be arrested 
and kept under restraint. This was done, and all danger was thus 
averted. ° 

l’iiam* ° f t a f^ el , ^ IS ’ phamand Chand of Kangra, taking advantage 

of Ra] Singh s minority, seized the fort of Pathiar, and drove the 
Charnba troops out of Bir Bangahal, but the queen-regent, who was 
a Jammu princess, obtained help from Ranjit Deo of that State 
and recovered the territory which had been lost. It would appear 
however, that another and more successful attempt was made by 
the Kangia Chief, for all the State territory to the east of Rihlu 
was lost to Charnba prior to the death of Kdj Singh. 

iJftSTS • Dl £ uf Jammu seems to have interfered a great deal 

Jammu. j u Chamba affairs during^be minority of Ra'j Singh, owing to 
his near relationship to the Raja’s moth er. He probably aimed 

Kiui^a, were subject to AdinVLUg a Vi« t eruVuf\h S JVm!ab nd ,h « J ! UKbal Governor of 

The foundation t of (be Bang i ^ U , EtW I'° 

Kija. 819,181 ut ‘ bs,nb * are alto said to have beta laid b* this 
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at bringing the Stete entirely under bis own supremiiev. vu we 
decline of Mughal role, Kuujft Deo bud also b^>mo practically 
independent nnd, not content with bis own ancestral missions. 
"*i bis bwnv over all the Hill State* hot,ween the Chemb 

and the jbivi As W ham stated, his influence mis felt n« fur east 
a* CW*. where he fo.d upmnoted one of his oivn officials, named 
Akin, to the office of M asXr. While the queen-mother Jived tiling 
l'enum^ quiet hit. ^l,o died after Raj Singh came of 

3S:l t 1 M 11nH " a, “ *S*M*»wn. the young prince who 

disliked AJda, and probably suspected secret designs against the 
ol.ito, had him seized and thrown min prison. This was resented 
ns ri personal ,r.s,dt by KanjfWW, who sent an in my omler Amrit 
F.d of Unsoldi to mvadn I 'liiunbii. m Hiij Singh wue absent at the time 
having gone to interview the Viceroy of the Panjalr" atEaHnanr. 

»? 'V^ 9 V H i at ?**** 611 hi * Wil >' iKwk » arid at once 

• I bi'i'igMibrn Similar to iiflk assistance, for which he 

paid a tdkh of npm With their help he drove out the Jammu 
mSl V- l m \ ' Tl P™**'"* of hl ' 3 c ' : *[dt:vl for three 

t.. t i„'s.ki,» £ Z l!;,,! l?7 ' i ’ « rf !»*♦•«» ref «-o"« 


the CHAP. I. a 
Hiatoiy. 


fiij Sthjirb 
A*D. 17*4 


lln* Durrani i nle, which had always been intermittent came 
te an ^ndinthe Central amt Easicra Punjab after the last invasion 
of Ahmad Shah in A. D. L7fi,. Ihe Sikhs t hen rapidly acquired 
power, unci their marauding band* roamed about the ooilnter 
itent only on plunder mid rapine. They hud by this time Formed 
Wh**mto the twelve m«h, or confederal which preS 
l| ,r c^nsobdation into one kingdom under Ranjtt Singh. One of 
these was the fiumgarhhi mhi ! and Jhssh Singh, the head of this 
confederacy seems to have been the first Sikh leader to invade the 
Kmigra Hdle, About A, D. 1770 he made tributary to 
Giiatmnd Chand of Kimgra, end several other Hill States one of 

Ch r M - ™* is - 1 » -ii liwUlfa, 

,l J ^ lr, g*> to lurn for help against Jammu, His auAhority 
T s \ J»^evor, of brief duration, for in A.D. 17743 l.o was defeated op 
t,,B plains by J«, Sing],, 0 f the Ktmluya mW, who thanassnmed 
5JJJJunity of most, of the Kiingra g>mp of State*. In the Kungra 
tft T Kep0T1, Mr. Bernes reffcnj to u document in bis nmne 

ITXi 11 if til e fl m m 31 k 1 1 1 F ftnl n. h. L.. rn _ t ^ . 


Sikh Airttul- 
riocy. 


c ^; lt r ■ ’ \ ■ 1111 1 11 ui* iiment in is nftrny 

fixing the amount of tribute payable by ChamM at 4,001 rapees 

Nut} document is dated A. IJ. 177G. p t3 ‘ 


Ihlj Smghi was married to u daughter of Sam put Pul of 
Bhadraw«Sh, and his son Jit Singh was horn m A. I). [ 775 . f “**■ 


■ h ^ I^ij invaded nnd conquered Baaohlf, i ra t of 

restored the country on payment of a Ukh of rupee*, tbe amount 
he had paid for the attune* of the Sikhs agaiLt WrfTSl 


or<e ■rJiiuti hwt te«b foil. p | t j, jLi^J 'vuf vm^ ^ ,0 li>ii ««wiua in p)»e* of 

t*i rtotebiv Vi^i; ‘ I776 - 
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Cdaiiiia ftrATK,] ’R&j 8in/jh. [Past A. 


Jammu, 1,11 lib mini w«h was ai this time tributary to ChnmM, as it 
probably lmd iieeri tor a considerable period. It at as, however, 
limit'! 1 its own native ruler, whose name was Daya Pal, 


in A lb 178i'i Chambti also asserted its supremacy over the 
Native i'tiito 1 of Knsjitwnr on, it i* said, the invitatidn of Brij Baj 
Deo of Jammu; and an army under Jit iSingli, son of Riij Singh, then 
only eleven yen vs old, was sent, t ■» invade ihe territory. In this it was 
sneaesafetl, and Kaslitwiir was Conquered and held for months 
during which the Chnmbrl troops remained in the capital. They 
seem to hnvie tjeen withdrawn cm the approach of winter, and the 
return of the Kasbtwnr i -hief from Kashmir, whither he had Jled, with 
an army provided by the Durriini rulers, who then held the valley. 

Meanwhile events fraught with disastrous e on sequences to the 
{'ham bn Chief were ripening in Kihigra. On the decline of the 
Mughal Umpire, Gh around Ubund of Kringm resumed possession of 
that portimi ef the KltogrA Valley which had lama inc faded in the 
Imperial demesne in the t ime of Akhar, ami idao mad© strenuous 
efforts t" capture th® Kiingra Fort; in which, however, lie was un- 
successful. This famous stinnghold was held by Nanai) Saif* 
ulliih Kiifin, th© last of the .Mughal Governors of the Kiingra Hills, 
who, we are told, continued to cnrinf’pomi directly with Delhi. 
Though com pi© t.i’ I y Moated, and po*st*A$ing nothing but tlio lands 
iromcdintcly hcticriili the walls, this brave n Hirer contrived to hold 
bis own against nil assailmits for ninrethan thirty yenra. In A. D. 
1771 Sansrir ('hand, grandson of Ghamand Uhand;succeeded to the 
kingdniu of Klugra. About the Same time the Mughal Governor, 
who had held the fort so long, was removed by death ; and tho 
Kaugru Chief then rednihlcd I us efforts to regain possession of tho 
aaoiont capital of hie kingdom, Being still unsuccessful, lie called 
in lo Ids help Jhi Singh Knnhiya, the Sikh CM© ft run already 
re Fenced r \ and a forca was sent tinder Ins son Gurbakhsh Singh. 
By stratagem tho garrison was jm'snaded to capital ate, but, much to 
Sariair Chend's chagrin and disappointment, the capitulation wus 
made to the Sikhs and not to himself. One nocotint glides that the 
siege took plnoc in A- D. 1*81, and that the old N a with was then 
still alive, hut dangerously ill ; and on Ins demise the fort wa* 
sarr© tide red by Ins son. However tins mnv hr, Jui LStngh got pos¬ 
session of the stronghold and retained it till A, D. 1780-86; when, 
bring defeatsd on rim plains by a combination against him aided 
by Sanxii ( liarid, lie withdrew from the hills, leaving Kengrn Fort 
in the hand* (.f its legitimate Chief, to whom it was thus restored 
about two centuries after its occupation by the MtighuK 

M’itli the recovery of the fort, 1 ' 1 mid the withdrawal of Hi© 
Sikh? Fi'[iin the bills, thinsiir I'hand was left at liberty to prosccnfo 
hie ambitious designs. He revived the ancient claim of Ktfngm to the 


Lion ui 


(I) thii ii ihfl current of iUn B*ifntw4r of ihi mftpii 

mWngnJhui w«» in fom,. T ti««,r*pfilnl». faa^iuWf., .>.<1 tli* r . rmlnr cnnvi-p. 
m Ui* ftpam* f»itar-Lmr^ bcitra rooort Infirmiun Imht ustrlnu - 

ik wh» toMi Hut F fitt Mil* ib* * * 

Ti « KAoLfra *“(■< (kirmtil Brftofl, finp;* | 0 . 
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headshi p of the eleven states of the J alandhar group, which had been CHAP. I, B. 
in abeyance in the Mughal times, and arrogated to himself supreme History, 
authority over the Chiefs. He compelled them to pay tribute, R „ g . QRh 
encroached upon their territories, and seized by force all the lands a.d. 1764 .. 
which had been included in the imperial demesne. In pursuance Ki £" a "‘od 
of this claim he demanded of Raj Singh the surrender of the dentil of utj 
Bill In t Idqd, as having been part of the Kangra kdrddri under the SlDKb ' 
Mughals. This demand was met by a prompt refusal, aud, seeing 
a collision inevitable, Raj Singh began at once to prepare for 
war. He went in person to Rihln, and bnilt or repaired and 
strengthened the fort, which was garrisoned by his owe troops. 

Meantime Sa astir Chand was not slow to support his demand 
by armed force. He concluded a treaty with Dhian Singh, azir 
of Guler, who, in those unsettled times, had seized the small 
State of Kotila, between Kangra ami Ktirpiir, and had made 
himself independent, Raj Singh obtained help from Xurpiir. I he 
Chamba army was disposed in various, directions along the 
frontiers, keeping watch and ward, while Ruj Singh himself was at 
Nerti near Shall pur, with the Nurpilr levies and a small force of his 
own troops. Sunsar Chand, getting intelligence of this, advanced 
secretly, and fell suddenly upon the Chamba force, which was taken 
completely by surprise. ' The Ndrpdr levies fell into a panic and 
fled, leaving with the Raja only forty-five of his own men. His 
officers urged him to make n retreat, pointing out to him the 
hopelessness of effecting a stand against such superior numbers, but 
he refused to do so, saying it would be a disgrace to retire when 
confronted by the enemy. His personal attendants and servants 
first fell around him, and then the Raja himself was wounded in 
the thigh by a bullet. Still he bravely fought on, killing many of 
his opponents and performing prodigies of valour. At last a man 
named Jit Singh, (1) Purbea, came from behind, Hnd struck him on 
the head with a sword. Raj Singh wiped away the blood, and then, 
restin'* his hand on a large stone near which by was standing, tell 
dead.° The impress of the blood-stained hand is believed to be still 
visible on the stone. A temple was erected on the spot by bis son 
at which a mela is held every year on the anniversary of his death. 

Ruj Singh’s lira very on this occasion is still commeinn rated in song 
bv the loc d bard 3 throughout these mountains. He is said to have 
paid special veneration to Ohatiiuoda Devi, 1 "* the Goddess of ar 
of the (Jhamba Chiefs, and was promised by her an addition ot twelve 
jears to his life, and the honour of dying in battle as he desired* 

Raj Singh died on the 7th of Bar, Vik. 1850= A. D. 1794; in 
the 40th year of his age, and the 30th of his reign. When his body 
was examined it was found to b*mr no fewer than eighteen wounds.' 


"“oTtMs man’s nameie given differently in different accounts of the battle. In °ne it i» 
Am M Singh, Hswrf, and lie is said to hare been one of four brothers present, one of whom 

WM Singi B r"puired or rebuilt theChStnnnda Temple, end the steps lending op to it 

"*”S) I RAj n sfngb ? g brfy was cremated at Riblu Fort, and his ntnis became safi in Chimb*. 
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tl>e death of the 

™a -We Z £? s nm, \T \ h ™ Ijf>ld - ^ 
Tfiikiges i>n tlie bfwdei-. lit «5 *-1 ” Uand arcarod only a few 

tinio of h«g father’* death ; and of !,t lLt * 

-rans tysy^siisfi ■«* ? 

Jn A. D. 18pO .Jjt Sine-Ii i-otnli^i 'll!■ f the country, 

oonqueriog the Jiftare, "rostonjii ir ,r V'7 U 'J 1 *, IPagphli, and after 

pajmeiu of „ “ £ J. thw M -low. o,, 

*"■is doeirotu : v . , .' ' ’ l:;l “ '■" - iii 1 li;nike ~1 

but the JKjfc ***1*3&T,£££ “?«*' . .• 

Wi designs against them aeiit i * - ^ Vto" poctm ^ tlj<l * 1,0 

’■equosl to bin to tum back. wbteh be ;^rdingk- dbf° 0, " it!l a 

wnsolidal hig Ld7Stdiup his 1 ‘ii 8til! furt * ,rt ’ 

of Fort Kilngra, lit? was able to ^roiao n l *' 

Hive away over all the Hill St<.t™ i * ‘1 ^ inico ' nnd oppr P s- 

■n r ,„, le “" d «■ »Ej> 

Jus Court* and send contmganta for IiisnS ^ ^ nefH io ^tend 
way be fnUy established Ids p.over in , , W XJ *? ,f lOU *' J ° this 
«4? f..r K ;,,rf ™ 1 " 1 d “P»ti- 

m*ver been approached bv any of hie * '^T 11 which Ii*d 

wuHy known throughout the* mountain*’ Tlrt"?*” namfi M} 
ambition onmedliirn too far. Not content L'*i» . owirwnhig 

ff *? th ® M W he aimed also at the recovery 0 f bfc *° 
scions on tbo (.loins, which bad been |, V 7 t ? f Jn * *™**h*\ pos- 
Maimmd of Ghazni; nod j 8 SilK ) , t . Vrl t to h ," ft ? r tJj ° ^"teioim of 
kingdom in the Fnnjiih. For this Pili ng I V ui a Kutoc h 
J. ho into (he Bfca Do.lb/bnt fr,,rn 

^ingb, who was tlien rismtr into r.nuY, J i ^ l' 11 tjllcic hv Hamit 

Ibis was in a. 0. 180=3 and iHoi Hka, linS ‘ ,m riv ^ 

tlm plains f bansiir Cbnitd in A I) TUrt r . f v1 111 hts de^jems on 

«**' f BMf". *«1 Ji 1% ESS “? "™ s »«■*•« «» 

Wnk of the Sat lei. Tins w' t L rf,„ i * '^’T tying on the rirfife 

under S.Jg n5 « d« XS' 4 “ d ««• Ch^ 

!■**•% for their own 1 *•*> »“ d terahJ 

"gainst him, the ultimate reoh’ If ™V ." “ c " wn l ootifederotm 

»n.lth 0 compl ot , < «tin Clin „ c /fcX.^m ™ ** ., 

«S «=? ittlr X; G ,r “ w inrttded = ’ 

®» w /l' »«l BiW-pnr ,£ ^1 tt * ®<B™ awl the 

,n “''JUMlioo ivitb all ,ho ui ° ' Btjd of ,|, ril 

11 r ^ df «"B™s*ttkw w ,t Rnpcrt, p”Vift - A - Ih irss. 7 * h,! 
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the Gurkha Commander, to invade Kangra, and promised him CH AP. I , B. 
their support. This invitation was eagerly accepted, and the History. 
Gurkha army at once crossed the Satlej, and was met by 
contingents from the Confederate States. This was in the spring 
of A. D. 1806. iS'atlni, the Wazfr of Chambti, was sent in charge 


Jit Singh, 
A. 9.1794. 

Supremacy 
of Ranjit 


of the State troops. The Kangra forces, which had been weakened siugb. 

sent changes, made a brave but ineffectual resistance, and 
he Gurkhas then advanced into the heart of the country and 
aid siege to Kangra Fort, in which Sanstir Ohand had taken 
efuge. The fort Avas invested for four years, but all the efforts 
>f the Gurkhas Avere unequal to the task of reducing it. At 
length, rendered desperate by the misery and distress Ayhich had 
come upon his country, and seeing no hope of relief, Sansar Chaud, 

A. D. 1809, sent Fateh Chand, his younger brother, to ask the 
aid of Ranjit Singh. This request was readily granted, but on 
condition that the Kangra Fort should be surrendered; and to this 
Sansar Chand had to agree. The Maharaja then advanced into the f 
hills in person, in May, A. D. 1809, and being met by Sansar Chand, 
who had escaped from the fort in disguise, he in August gaA'e 
battle to the Gurkhas, defeated them, and compelled them to retire 
across the Satlej. According to agreement Ranjit Singh then took 
possession of the fort, and with it the 66 villages in the Kangra 
Valley which had formed a part of the Imperial demesne, leaving 
the rest of the Kangra State in the hands of Sansar Chand, AvhoAvas 
ow reduced to the position of a feudatory of the Sikhs." 1 His 
OAvnfall involved that of the other States, and from A. D. 1809 all 
f them, including Chamba, became tributary to Lahore. 

Jit Singh died in A. D. 1808, while the siege of the Kangra 
i ’ort Avas still going on, in the 33rd year of his age, and the 14th 
jf his reign. He lived in troublous times, and a large army had 
be maintained for the defence of the State, but he managed 
Jus affairs with such prudence that the revenues sufficed for 
ill expenses, and the State was never in debt. His sons were 
Bharat Singh and Zoniwar Singh. 

Charat Singh —(A. D. 1808).—He was only six years old at 

the time of his father’s death, but the State officials seated him _ ^ 

on the gaddi, and installed him as Raja. During Charat Singh’s CharutSiu rt. 
minority the administration was in the hands of the queen-mother, 
a Jammu princess, and of Nathii, a member of the Baratrn family, 
who had been appointed Wazfr in the reign of Jft Singh. The 
queen-mother, whoso name was Rani Sarda, was a wise and far- 
seeing Avomnn. She erected the temple of Radha Krishna, which 
was consecrated on the 14th of Baisakb, Vik. 1882 = A. D. 1825. 

It Avas she, too, who caused the steps to be made to the Ram’s 
‘shrine alongside the water-course on the Shah Madar Hill, 
fatlni, Wazfr, also seems to have been a man of great ability and 
administrative talent. His name is still remembered in Chamba, 


Death of Jit 
Singh. 


Charat Singh, 
A. D. 1808. 
Minority o 


(1) Sansar Chand died iu Dec. 1823, and in 1827-8 his kingdom was annexed by Ban jit Singh, 
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CHARI, b. where he is spokeu of with great respect. The first eveut of 
History. importance after the accession of the young Chief was a threatened 
cw Singh ?(. ll,e Sikl,s ^nder Ban jit Singh. He had reduced Jasrobi 

a.d. wok. and Basohli, m the Jamnm Hills, to the position of tributaries, 
and was advancing on Chamba, when he was bought off by large 
presents. This was in A. D. 1808-09. The State soon after- 
wards became subject to Lahore but remained almost completely 
free from actual invasion, though thi’eatened with it more than 
once. This immunity was due in part to the mountainous and 
difficult character of the country, but also in a considerable decree 
to the personal influence, and great sagacity, of Natini, the Wazir 
who was a favourite with the Alaluiraja. 


.S . As already mentioned, the small State of Bhndrawah had Ion* 
been tributary to Chamba, aud was ruled by its own Chief wlioso 
name at this time was Daya Pal.”) Towards the end of his reign 
internal family quarrels arose in Bhadrawah, and Daya Pal was 
driven out, and died in Dinanngar. Pahiir Chand, his cousin 
succeeded, 111 the absence of a direct heir, and afier some years he’ 
m A. L>. 18 JO, refused to continue the payment of tribute to 

u,rT h v n Nat i U > advanf,ed »gainst him, but was defeated 

on the Padan Pass. He then went to Ranjit Singh, and, obtaining 

help from him with a auTiud of transfer, advanced a second time in 

i■ .?• : 821 ;. , TI ’ e Ra J a ol Bhadrawah finding resistance hopeless, 
paitly demolished a fort recently erected, and fled, never to return 
Bhadrawah was then annexed to the Chamba State, and placed 
under the direct control of its officials. a 

HiMn Z bv C ° f Sinai!" ^ ngh> Ma P thia » W i« the name of Ranjit 

Raojit Singh. ^inRh, olauned Rihlu as having been a part of the Kan*ra 

Worn under the Empire, and laid siege to the fort, Nathu sfnt 
oiders to the officer in command to hold out till he should proceed 
to Lahore, and arrarge the matter with the Maharaid • but the 
queen-mother, becoming afraid of the consequences 3 of further 
resistance, directed .he fort to be su,rendered to the Sikhs Kihfu 
thus passed away finally from the possession of the State Nathu 

He also secured the remission of the yearly tribute of Rs 30 Ofto in 
•consideration of the loss of Rihln Ar,. \r , oti ^- 30,000, in 

agreed to t.h« mirr V n , Mr ‘ ' ‘? ne states that Chamba 
retain Bhadrwiib. and the fact of"a havin'! S'e^graXfby 

__ IT io IL is version. 1 his sanad, as we ahall see, helped 

were prisoners in the Pakkf Chauki oi cld'palaco nt^h ' °i Da >' a riil nnd Pahai-Ch*nd, 
mother was a Chamba princess. ^ 41 ^ nam ^ an d died there. Pah£r Clmnd’s 

lurroudored on 2nd U7= A.' k D. M 3 ™ ° T Gl,TCrDOr of Kingia. The Bihlu Fort was 
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to save the State from dismembeimerit aiid practical annexation to CHAP. I, B. 

Jammn - History. 

In A. D. 1815 Bir Singh of Niirpur, brother-in-law of Charat Charat Singh, 
Singh, was expelled from his principality by Eanjit Singh, and fled A '£jl 8 °Br r 
to Chamba. There he raised an aimy to attempt the recovery of his Singh of Ntir- 
State, and, being defeated, sought refuge in British territory across pur ' 
the Satlej. In A. D. 1826 lie returned to NdrpiSr in disguise, and 
his people rallied around him, but on the approach of a Sikh force 
he again retired to Chamba ; and having been given up under compul¬ 
sion by Charat Singh, he was imprisoned for seven years in the fort 
of Govindgarh. Thereafter he was ransomed by the Chamba Chief 
for Ks. 85,000 and returned to Chamba, where he resided off and 
on for some time. He was in Chamba at the time of Mr. Vigne’s 
visit in 1839, and, finally, died at Nurpur in 1840, while engaged 
in a last vain attempt to recover his principality. 

In A. D. 1820-25 Batanu, the Ptilasra, or Chief State Official Zanskar 
in Padar, invaded Zanskar, and made it tributary to Chamba. It had cbambZ l ° 
till then been under its own Rrijri, who was subject to Ladakh. 0 ’ 

In A. D. 1S35 Gulab Singh of Jammu sent an army under Seizure of 
Wazir Zorawar SiDgh, Kahluria, one of his ablest generals, to invade by 

and conquer Ladakh. After the conquest a force under Wazir 
Lakhpat Rai was detached from the main army to annex Zanskar, 
which still held out, and having done this the force crossed the 
Umasi Pass and passed through Padar on the way back to Jammu. 

It is behoved that Gulab Singh had no intention of encroaching on 
State territory, but the Padar people were suspicious, and some 
opposition was offered to the pastago of the Dogra ai my. This, 
however, did not amount to much, and the main body passed on 
leaving only about thirty men in Cliatargarb to keep up communi¬ 
cations. <4) Thereupon Ratanu, the Chamba official, stirred up the 
people, seized the Dogra soldiers, and sent them to Chamba. 

Charat Singh at once disowned the act of his official, but the mis¬ 
chief had been done, and in the spring of 1836 Zorawar Singh 
came in person with a large^orce to avenge the insult. Ratanu 
had the bridge over the Chandra-Bhaga broken down, and in this 
way kept the Dogras at bay for three months, but at last having, 
with the help of some villagers, passed a jhula across the river a 
few miles lower down, Zorawar Singh succeeded in transferring a 
portion of his force to the other bank, and thus, advancing under 
cover of night, effected an entrance into Cliatargarb by the bridge 
over the Bliutna Nala, which had been left intact. Chatargarh 
was razed to the ground, and the name of the place changed to 
Gulabgarh ; and several of the Padar people were hanged or 
mutilated. The country was then annexed to Jammu. * 2 (3) 

It was in Padar that a sapphire mine was discovered in 1880 Sapphire 
which has been a source of considerable gain to the Jammu State. mineinP4dar * 


<0 The tribute is said to have been Rs. 1,000, yearly, beside* musk begs and other tilings. 

(2) Twenty men with a th&nadar had been left at Padam in Zanskar, but they were all 
killed in an outbreak ; and it waa probably on hearing this that Ratanu attacked the small 
force in Chatargarh. 

(3) The right bank of the Ganaur Nala in Pangi was seized at the same time, and included 

in Pidar. 
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Kalauii, whose excess of loyalty had caused all the trouble, lied 
to Cli&mbri, but he was seized and scut to Jammu, where lie waa 
confined for some years. Ho was then iVhmiied and allot tod a 
small jdgir in Kashtwnr, which i* still held by bis family, who, 
however, have now been permitted to return to their original homo 
in Pddar. It is told of liim that, on learning »F Ch&rat. Singh's 
death, he shaved hia head and beard as a si^n of mourning, and 
on bearing of thir, Gulnb Singh sent for him. In reply to I lie 
Brlja’s inquiry, REitimu is reported to have answered that (-’karat, 
Singh of Cbambit was hh master, and that he was lioutul to go into 
mourning on suoh an occasion, Gulab Singh wns so pl« used w:ih 
his boldness and patriotic feeling that he was at once forgiven. 

In 1BSS a I Jog r a army, under Zoniwar Singh, Knbhiriii, 
advanced against Bbadrawfih, but the fort was strongly bekl by the 
Chamhd troops, while another fores waa advancing from ChaniM 
to their support, and tho Dogrds had therefore to retire. 

Waair Nathti died about 1638, and his death was n great loss 
to tho Stole, which he hud served so faith billy for more than 10 
years. Do is said to have stood high in the favour of MnhftrajiS 
Saujit Singh, on account of important personal service rendered on 
the occasion of the first invasion of Kashmir in IS 14, which ended 
disastrously for the Sikhs. This peinonalinfloonce with tha Maha¬ 
raja stood the Stale in good Stead at several grave junctures. 

lie was auoCesdofl by Wasslr Bhiigii, ntsn n member of i ho 
Buratm family. It was soon utter this, in February 1830, that 
CliamM was for (he first rime visited by n European in (he person 
of Mr. Vigne. IIo came by Basohli and SnudliEira and departed 
by Chuari and Niirptfr, He speaks of Chamt Singh as 11 not tall, 
inclined lo corpulencyT with a full face, light complexion, good 
profile and a large eye, a somewhat heavy expression and a weak 
voice," Of Zordwar Singh he remarks that “ be is not so corpulent 
as his brother, with very handsome, but inexpress! vo features, 
and is always splendidly dressed if la Sikh with a tholank of 
rabies and emeralds worn on the forehead over I lit* turban. 1 The 
Uavels, lie states, had never extended beyond Chen ini, 
whither he wont to claim and carry off his bride, a daughter of tho 
lhtjfi of that place. An regards the daily routine, Mr, vigne flays : 
“ The ftdjd passes his time very monotonously, devoringftgro.it 
part of every morning to his puja ; then follows the break fust nod 
the long sie&tix. He then gives a short attention to business, and 
after wards he and his brother ride up and down tho <e green ” on an 
elephant, between two others, in the centre of a hue of a dozen 
well-maunted horsemen ” <l) 

Zonbrar Bingli, the Itajd’a younger brother, is still remembered 
in Chiunbii, and the people love to dwell upon the cordiality and 
affection which existed between the two brothers. C ha rat. 
Singh never went to Lahore himself, but always sent Zorawar Si ugh 

,l * La Emhmir. VuL I, pagtu 15Q,;$ r 
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iiistocid, and in 1883 he was raised to tlie dignity of Riijii of 
JtlmdrawAb and was then ipokeo rtf as “ Chota Bijn.'’ Possibly this 
title bad sumo cu&ocintiou with the ancient designation cf " Yevu- 
,- aj»i and, till ihu birth of Sri Singh in 1839, Zoinwnr Sing'll must 
have been regarded as heir-up ptirent 10 tliu gaddi, This probably 
was lit the boi,tom of the trouble which, as wo shall see, arose 
after Bharat Singh’s death. 

Mr. Vijjno met Bfr Singh of NYirpnr af Chaudri, and heard the 
story of his misfortunes from his own lips. Bir Singhs anxiety 
to regain his dominions was evident in every sentence he uttered. 

In the name year, 18311, Oluwobfi was visited by General Cnmiing- 
ham, who was the first to examine the arclweologtcia] remains in the 
?»f*afe, both at tho capital and Hnthmaiir. 

f Miami Singh was afflicted with a form of molmicholin which 
oust, a cloud over tho last tw<i or ihivn years of li is .life. He died 
iu l S 14 in the 42nd year of his ago, having occupied the g&ddi for 
8t>years. Two nhiis ami six concubines beGnroe^ub, this being the 
hist occasion of such a rite in Chambri. He loft three sons, Sri 
Singh, Goptl Singh and Sachet Singh, nil of whom were mere 
children at the time of their father’s death. 

8ri Singh —(A. D. 1 344),—He was only five years of age on 
bin accession, and all authority remained in t be bonds ofhi> mother, 
who was a Katoch pijiueBS, white f.lhnga continued to hold the 
office of Wazir. Some suspicion had been a routed iu regard to 
Zorn war Singh, the young It tja's uncle, and the fiiwcn-moLliui* tried 
to hflTo hrm arrested imd imprisoned, but he easily escaped, and 
there was a di.-inr■ banco in the capital, Zoritwav Singh, however, 

Booms to have boon unable to gnin any support among the 
people, and immediately fled to Bhndrawnh, of which he was titular 
Kiijii Thence he wont to Jammu, and died there soon afterwards, 
in 1 fc)4’i. If is son, Prakiro Singh, was then made Rstjil of Bhudrawiih, 
but that State was annexed in the same year by Gultib Singh 
of Jammu. 01 

Soon after Krf Singh was seated on the gotlfi an incident AMAvimifon 
occurred which, in less fortunate circumstances, might have eroll'd 01 ******* 
dinnstrousiv for the State. The facts of the case are thus related. 

There was in State service a Brahman, of Unsold!, named Nardin 
Shah, who, having been originally a timber contractor, went by 
the name *T Lukar Sbiih. 11c was a relativ“of Pandit Jolla, who 
with Hfra Singh, son of Dliisu Singh of Jammu, at tlmt time 
wielded supreme power in Lahore. This man seems to have acted, 
us agent of the Sikh Government, and managed to acquire so much 
influence in Chnrabd iluvL the whole State administration was 
virtually in his bunds. In his time, and by Ida orders, a new 
issue of the Chambii copper coin was made, end is still called 
I ukxr tthahi, afto? him, M’he Sta*c officials resented his arrogance, 

O) ll i a probable ilul Btadmrill hsi cote* mure <r l<^» under ils* tantra) of Jimmu 
wne time juvTioce In ibis. 
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CSAP 1 B and took counsel with the Rimf to Jmro him put out of the way* 
Hirtflry, Accordingly he wsv« set upon one day, seiswd, bound nnd carried 
Brf s . n-t np ih»* 8a ho Volley, and over to Bail j, whore heyvas LI led. Bhiigo, 
(O.i^ AVazfr, end Iwo of the State officials then went to Lahore to try 
to pftoify Him Singh and avert the consequences of their act; but 
Pandit Jrdln had them cast into prison, and sent no army l.o 
invade Chamibn. One division came bv Ohtin and SandMra, and on 
its approach the Rfim took Srf Singh and tied up the IfcVvX Valley 
to Basil. The capital was captured and (baited by the Sikh*. 
An ot I ter Sikh force advanced by Nilrpur, but thy Cbamhu troops 
in Tiirigarli Fort kept them at'bay, and prevented their coming 
farther than .Trijnri. The Unneshgarh Fort vils taken by a Sikh 
force from Kotilu. Thing* were looking very daik for the State 
when news arrived of the assassination "of Ilfrn Singh and Pandit 
Jails by the soldiery in Lahore, on the 21st December, AJ>. 1844 ; 
whereupon the invading arm ies at once withdrew. Wazfr Hhfign 
mid his com pun ions were sLo set at liberty, and returned to Chnmbii. 

Tin* disorders in tlse Punjab, which followed the death of 
Mahilidjii Ranjlt Singh, were now fast approaching o crisis, and the 
following year, 1845, broke out the First Sikh War, which ended so 
disastrously for the Sikh King-h m. On its conclusion the t raaty of 
peace, as finally amnged, included the transfer to the British Gov- 
emmenl in perpetual sovereignty of the Jiilnndlim fhrib and the hill 
country between the Hflis and the Sutlej. A war indrmtiity rjf a rrorp- 
amf-a-half of rupees was also stipe luted for. The Sikh Durbrfr. being 
unable to meet this demand, agreed to cede the hilly nnd mountainous 


Pint s;tih 
War nnd In 
rMtilin. 



... , following n separ. 

at« tmaty was entered into between the British Government and 
Gulfib Singh of Jammu, transpiring to him i n perpetual 
possession all the hilly and mountainous country between rho 
% hukS ' mt ' 1udin g ObWttH mi his freeing to pay 
£7o0,000. This treaty waa shortly afterwards modified as regards 
the boundary on the Mvi. This river divide* the Chambd State 
into two f Mris, and a question Arose as to whether it was intended 

lm t,nuirfer « or «»* portion to 

fho west of the Ravi Ultimately an agreement wan come to 

^ “SIS!™' 1 .*;'«*• L “Wmnp.ir fa .xclmuge for 
ther Oia-utrf portion, and ChsntM surrendered nil claim to Bhadre- 
wiib, for which it hold H «M4d from Kanjit Singh, on condition that 
tho territory to the west of the Hfiyf should be mtored iki 
pre«irvL(g the anernot integrity of the State/> Had the nr.^inn* 
of the treaty «r Hitfi March been fully carried out, QhnmblS would 
i u '~ y t ° ’ n 1 ^ mtogra.1 part o f Jammu territory/*> It was saw d 

“* ****** 10 lUJ^r, te 

Lti h \ k snU tin! » port lira of ih Swttfr a JioEnin * thm l%M l l _ , 

Ihn tael'll of this Janmu WNiali ' 1 * 1 J ” 1a 1 bjlJer "a* fw » *hntt limn in 
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from this 1 Cute by the patriotic zeal and astuteness of Waswr BMg*. CHAPt, s 
■ffho immediately proceeded. to Lahore, laid i W matter before Sir Hirtory. 
Henry Lawrence, and succeeded in securing his sympathy oind sup* Sknffh 
port, with the result stated. Bkftdrnwtili thus censed to be Cl iamb* ia. d. im*), 
territory, but the rust of the inis left intact and directly 

under British conlrol, subject to an annual tribute of H 12,000* 

A swn I t w dated 0t.li April 18+3, was granted to Mjo Sri Singh, 
conferring the territory of Chainba upon him/ 1 ' and providing that, 
flirting heirs male or his own body, the succession should devolve 
on his elder surviving brother. A morn recent ftwwd 1 ** gi-fliita the 
right, of adoption to the Chambai Cliiefa On the failure of direct 
heirs, and is dated lltb March I3G2. 

Tim Chainbu State was originally attached pofiOftlTy to the 
Jalandhar Division. The charge was in 18G2 tranM erred to 
Amritsar, and when that Division was abolished in 1384, the Stale 
was attached to Lahore. 

In 1851 the State AnlborUiea were approached by Government tm jw 
with ft view to the establishment of a Siiiwtormni for Euro |wots 
within the territory, and every facility was given for this purpose, 

A sit« was selected On the western extremity nf Ihe Dhaiik Dh4r 
hy the late Lord Napier of Alagdiila, then Colonel Napier. After 
the necessary observations as to climate had been made, Govern¬ 
ment sanction was given ia A. D. 1S33 to the transfer of certain 
plateaux from the Chainbu State. ui". f Kafcfttngk, Potram, Ter all, 

Rukvota, and Bhrmgor, in consideration of which a reduction of 
ft?. 2,000 was m ide in the amount of the tribute annually payable 
by the State. On the rroommendalum of the lute Sir Donald 
McLeod the new 9anaiorium was named Dalhansie* In A D. Itihb 
the It a Uin plateau was also taken over fir a CMivaleacent DcpOt 
for European troops, and flt the same time ih*i Bakloli plateau w«b 
transferred fora Gurkha Canton meat. For these B further reduc¬ 
tion of [in. 5,000 was made in the tribute. More transfers of land 
to Govern men i have token place since then, with a relative reduc¬ 
tion in the annual tribute, which now stands nt Its. 3,800. 

During the Mutiny Si f Singh was loyal to the Government, th« Mutiny, 
uud rendered every assistance in his power. He sent troops to 
Dalhonsie under the late Mian An tar Singh, anti filro had a careful 
watch kepi Airing the frontier for any mutineers who might enter 
State territory, many of whom were apprehended and made over 
to tho British Authorities. 

Wozfr TBiaga retired in 1854, and was succeeded by Waste BilJu, 
also of the It- 11*111 in fmnil v who, with » nhort break, hrld office till 18d0* 

Thorn were One or two morn changes, each of brief duration, previous 
to theapoointmem of a European Superintendent in December 18G2: 
after which the office nF War.fr was ter som- yearn in abeyance, 

UP Tftwliis> §£oi*^inaiilJi mtl dndk V&h H s K«.>- CXXtX. 

<Sj Xa Evil I 

xii i ■nihil ja/Jlrof Himu: is Hihlu vai, IiaireW^ by 
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The administration seeing to have become much disorganized 
during Sri Singh's muiority, and when he came n f agi< ami took 
the reins of frovariiment into bis own hand?, by found it difficult 
to restore order. He bad married a Sukt-t princes* aud the men 
who Oftmo with her gradually usurped ail authority, the Chum bn 
officials being nimble to make a firm stand ngninst them. The 
revenue had fallen to about a lakh, and a heavy debt had uccuni u- 

lated, due prebabty in n measure at least to the evi«clb»n> under 
Sikh rule. Finding himself unequal to tlio task of dealing wiih 
the disorder into which affairs bad fallen, Sri Singh, in 1862. 
askerl the Fanjilb Government for the services or a British officer. 
His request was acceded to, and Major—now Mujor-Geneml Blair 
Heiil—u*as appointed Superintendent, and arrived on 1st January 
I 3o;l. In a abort time Major Reid effected important mid far-reach- 
ing reforms. All the useless servants end ha rigors-on about the 
Court were dismissed ;the troops -chiefly of i'urbiahs mid Patbuns 
—wlio.ic dlowatKtea were in arrears, were paid np and discharged ; 
debts of long standing were liquidated, And the Slate finances 
placed on n sou rid footi ng 

Till then the forts of Tamgarh, Ganeattinirb and Prilhvijar 
hud been garrisoned by Stato troops, and wfam these were dis¬ 
banded the garrisona were withdrawn, the arm* removed to Chambit 
and the forts entrustsd to the cure of the local Htntc officials. 

Mujor Reid next devoted attention to the development of the 
into rani resource* of the State, fun mountainoua country like 
Ghamb*, where for ages every precaution had to bo taken 
against aggros a mu from without, the routes into the interim- were 
little more than tracks ; and the opening up of communicat ions 
wus there Fore a matter of the first importance. A Public Works 
Department under European supervision was organized, no* lines 
of nutd wore surveyed, and their const motion wai vi-rerouriy 
pushed on from year to year an funds permitted. Etc? in fcbo 
Isolated valley Of Pang!, commumcatiouR were much improved, 
chinny through the agency of the Foreal Department. 

In 1863 a Post Offioa ana npsned in capita], a„,l „ .Jailv 

TtbTsSk Ul0a8,a art * hUBW “> Maintained at the oS, 

fX"' •* of a KrTLlIh?. 8 £?*“ i , n .! l,c ! ™ e *■£ hr the opening 
spJhkk. 01 J1 1 l,l,ar f BoiU5o b the nucleus of the present High School. h 

wJZZZ. KJX&j&EZ S"? «“«*«» f««rt cou.orvn.iev, 
Major Reid, to 186 * 1 moved the finja to transfer the working of 

the 8ta e Foy*trt to Government, and I Uia was effected bv a l^se 
Kr nft l ISMfofWw subject to re virion even 

Its. 22,1)00 vaariy, and .ha W. ife ££ 

control of the Imperial Forest Department. 1 
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In January 1865 Mnjor Reid was succeeded by Captain for be*. CHAFJ.B. 
Plans for a He*.deucy bad already been prepared and 
whs completed during Ins term or offiro* ■!/ r h 

E, G. Waco succeeded Captain Forbes till Major Reid s rotntn in 

December HBS. 

In December- 1566 a Hospital was optoed under Doctor 
Kltnslic of the Kashmir Medical Mission, m connection with the 
OhambH State. The institution w«a largely ported to and muUi 
regret was felt wh«i, in Muirli 1667, Doctor LI roe be returned to 
bis ponmn.eat sphere of work in Kashmir. As no one could be 
found to take bis i)l*oe, tbo Hospital was temporarily closed, but 
was reopcaod in February 1868 und^r an Assistuot burgeon. 

The next two tours were marked by the conslrtolion of gwlii “ 
two entirely new rtofo to DaUionsio-r*; Kolri a ^ E ^. r ; "^ a ‘ 
reapenthnly—which not only made the journey easier, but greatly 
facilitated trade with the plains. Dak Btotolovw were opened at 
Chftmbn and Khajisr. Jandni Ghat, the RfljM bullion flic residence, 

was erected in 1870-71. 

Meantime ll» Sttte «ratm»«l to pnpr. »»«».» “ K- 

stable government the revenue rapidly expanded, fall m < > *' 
reached Its. 1,76,0l?0. This substantial increase was not flue 
to additional taxation, on the contrary many vexation* aiid petty 
taxes <m marriages, traders, &c., were abolished, only (l °.V' 
octroi and bridge tolls being retained. It was due chiefly to A.hu 
security of land tenure afforded by the granting of leases, wher ^ 
the area under cultivation waft immensely increased j and wjHj 
the opening up of communications, high prices were obtained from 
traders, who with their mules and bullocks were now- able to visit 
the interior of i he tato for the purchase of grain and other exports. 

While these changes were in progress ami everything augured 
well for the future, Kdja Sri Singh died after a short iJimra on the 
nth Assui WO, in the 32nd year of his ug» and the 27th of bis 
roiEn, Though mt toII educated lie was i\ wise and aagMiona 
ruioi and haS many good qualities both of bead and heart- Goner- 
one and amiable in character, bo was much beloved by bispeopK 
and liis early death was deeply and sincerely mourned. ^ ino 
various reforms initiated by the Superintendents had his hearty - 
support, for ho saw in thorn tb« befit moans of ameliorating the 
condition of his people and advancing the intercuts of the State. 

His only son died in infancy, and hi* only daughter wuB married 
to the present Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

GopM 8in$h~(A. D. 1870).—In the absence of a direct heir, 

Mfin Suchht Singh, ihc younger of tho two surviving Sir others, bud . ‘ 

claim to the wddi, basing his claim on the tact that he wa* the late 
MW* nteriqu toother. The wtutatl uf 1848 had, however, made ^ 
prov^ion for tlic succti^wiij rtiid in siccus i!liiic& witL it* Mbiu G lj j jL u 
Singh, tho elder of the two brothers, was declared the rightful heir. 


Dimhh u£ 
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The order of Government directing his recognition as Raja was 
notified in’open Darbar by Colonel Blair Reid on the 25th October 
1870. Mian Sucbet Singh then retired from Chamba, and con¬ 
tinued to press his claim for many years, both in India and 
England, but always with the same result. He died in London in 
August 1896 without male heirs. 

Like his predecessor Raja Gopal Singh had the assistance 
of a Political Officer, and Colonel Reid continued in charger 
The reforms initiated in the previous reign were pushed on and 
the revenue continued to increase. Several new lines of road 
were constructed, and improvements carried out in the capital 
which added much to its beauty. In 1871 the school was raised 
to the Middle Standard and a European Headmaster appointed. 
1 he Hospital continued to attract an increasing number of 
patients and proved a great boon to the people in general; while the 
other departments of the administration were conducted with 
regularity and precision. 

On 13th November 1871 Chamba was visited by Lord Mayo, 
Governor-General of India. 

On 5th January 1872 Colonel Blair Reid proceeded on fur¬ 
lough and Colonel G. A. McAndrew was appointed Superintendent. 
His term of office was marked by another change in the adminis¬ 
tration. Haja Gopal Singh had little predilection for the cares of 
government and difficulties began to arise. These reached a 
climax in the spring of 1878, and finding himself incapable of 
governing the country, the Raja', in April of that year, abdicated 
in favour of his eldest son, Sham Singh, then a boy of seven. A 
jdgir was assigned him at Manjlr witb a suitable allowance, and 
there he lived in retirement until his death in March 1895. He had 
three sons, Sham Singh, born 8th July 1866; Bhuri Singh, born 
18th December 1869, and Partnp Singh, born after his abdication. 

Sham Singh—(A. D. 1873).—The young Rsija was installed by 
General Reynell Taylor, Commissioner of Amritsar, on 7th October 
1873; Mian Autar Singh being appointed Wazir. In the following 
January Colonel Blair Heid returned from furlough and resumed 
political charge of the Sate. The Raja being a minor supreme power 
was vested in the Superintendent and the Wazir, and their first con¬ 
cern was to make suitable arrangements for the education and 
training of the young Chief. Along with his brother the Mian 
S6hib he was placed under the care of a competent teacher and no 
pains were spareS to prepare him for the responsible position he was 
•to fill. In Apnl 1874 Chamba was visited by Sir Henry Davie< 
leutenant-Governor of the Paniab: in March ip-rn +i.„ d 1 
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Meanwhile things had been going on quietly and prosperously 
in the State. Every effort had been made to develop its resources 
and a fair measure of success had been attained. 1 >e 1 e\en.io 
now stood at Rs. ‘2.00,000 and was expanding. A Land Kevenue 
Settlement, begun by Colonel Reid in 1870, resulted in a consider- 
able gain to the State finances. It brought to light a g reat e ‘ 
of land which was either very lightly assessed or had entirely 
escaped observation, thus considerably increasing tbe area under 
assessment. On 5th March 1877 Colonel Blair Reid retired. With 
three intervals of absence he had been in uninterrupted c rnige 
the State since 1863, and it would be difficult to over-estimate his 
services. Coming at a crisis in its history he found it in a state ot 
chaos, and on his departure he made over to his successor one of 
the most prosperous and progressive principalities in the Province, 
with a full treasury and an administration organised on a sound 
basis. It may jnst ly be said that to General Blair Reid the Chamba 
State is chiefly indebted for the prosperity which it has ever since 
enjoyed. 

Colonel Reid was sacceeded by Mr. R. T. Burney, C.S., who did 
much to still further improve the linos of communication. An entire¬ 
ly new road to Brahmaurwas completed ns far as the 20th mile ; 
but the project was ultimately abandoned owing to the cost which 
it would have involved. Of the ether new' roads one was earned 
from the capital to the Chuari Pass, and the other to Khajiar. 

In 1878 Mian Autdr Singh retired from the office of Wazir. 
In tbe same year Mr. John Harvey, of the Punjab Educational De¬ 
partment, was appointed tutor to the Raja, and on Ins promotion m 
1881 , the vacancy was filled by the appointment of Mr- G. 
Blaiihwayt. Under the care of these gentlemen the Kdja made 
satisfactory progress in his studies and also acquired a taste tor 
manly sports in which he greatly excelled. 

On 17th October 1879, Mr. Burney was succeeded by 
Captain —now Colonel— O. H. T. Marshall, who retained charge 
till November 1885. Under this officer the roads were stUl further 
improved and a new Darter Hall, which is named after him, 
was added to the Palace. Hop growing was introduced in 1880 
under European supervision, and the industry prospered and proved 
remunerative, both to the cultivator and the State. It continued 
to flourish till 1896, but was ultimately abandoned owing to 
difficulties in the process of drying. The Pang! Valley was found 
to be specially adapted to hop-culture. Sericulture was also tried 
but did not prove a success. 

In 18S1 a Branch Dispensary was opened at Tissa, which proved 
a great boon to the people of that portion of the State. In the 
same year a Leper Asylum, commenced by the Mission to Lepers 
in 1876, was taken over by the State, aud has ever since wen 
maintained as a State institution. It usually has about 20 inmates. 
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History, of tte^t^YofTmmu^dTasT^^ 

760r * * °° USm ° f ‘ Ile R “ J ' 4 of ^ rmiir - m ' r ’ “” d 

“Siw" .t son, UeSmant^oTOrno^n^p“- T h Si ^ by SirCb “ rl <M Aitchi- 

*■" *— came o P fo,. s 1884 ihe r °™ 

years, and Government agreed tr» nl ! first te rm of 20 
to the State during the second torn- a A!^ wo-thirds of the profits 
had now reached Rs. 2,50,000.* * th ® lease * The total revenue 

Astnmptioo 

°f tail power, A s the time drew near for t) 1Q 

young Chief was initiated into the artTi ° f m P° wer «» 
showed considerable aptitude Be cam* & mernm ent, for which he 
in the following October was iiiveS lKT, ^ 1884 ’ and 
rolrng Chief h T Colonel C. A. McMahon Com — authorifc y as a 

D*wan Gov nd Chand was at the*Zti™T° f *“*<>re. 
of Wazfr which had been vacant s?nw 1878 ^ t0 the office 

^thJS UneV0ntful ’ and on 3rd November 188 ^ ^ y ® ar ° f his 
of the Bdimnistratloo was transferred^ to t ntire burden 

dtawal of the Superintendent. ° tb ° ^ a J a by the with- 

Riji’a ad- rpi r> > • # 

“inistmion. 1 *’ 6 Baja entered on his onerous -inri 

zeal and earnestness. Every denTrtment ™ S P? nBlble d utie with 
control and received his Ders^naUttS ® J ept under bis own 

year the Commissioner was able to lf-r Kn !, and at tlj e end of a 

sonal interest in the mana^ent nf h . ^ “ The per" 

administration is satisfactory rfhl3 ternt °ry is real and its 
In January 1887 a Pnct»i t< 

brought the State into direct rekSr* 10 ?*! Wa * concln ded which 
System, and resulted in a o-reit 1 Arit ^* fc be Imperial Postal 
Postal Department. Till tCUcr7bT? ° f Work of the 
5 tbe ca P' ta l, but in that ve »P „ b !? n °">y a Post Office 
Brahmaur, Lil, Sihunta, Bathn T. c - t- 0 . 1 . offices were opened -it 
up the different wizdrats of the State 'aVA Pan & f ’ thus linking 
ture mail service was established in PA ^ f . ai y arr 'Val and deoar 
the case of Pangi and Brahmaur whereat! 1011 Y- ith ® ach ’ ex cep P t i n " 
impossible for more than six mnnti • V' e cll 'nate renders it,;* 
surcharged stamp was al^L A A ,n the Bmnmar. A L •? 
revenue to the Suite. ‘ ‘oduced, which has been a source^ 
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Tile work of the Medical Department continued to grow CHAP. I, B ! 
under the fostering care of the Raja, and no exo^nse was spared Hiatorr 
to eecure efficiency. The Hospital buildings, erected by Colonel 
‘‘Qk' ln weie demolished in 1891 to make way for tiie present (A. h e"fwf)! 

onam Singh Hospital,” with accommodation for 40 in-patients, and Erection of 
>n ^ J u, ' n * s ^ e ^ w ‘ fc b a 'l necessary medical and surgical appliances. Hospital 1 ”* 11 
l he Hranch Dispensary, opened at Tissa in 1881, continued to 
attract an increasing number of patients. 

Education was also fostered, and the advanced pupils were Educational 
encouraged to prosecute their studies by the offer of scholarships progr9M - 
in Lnamba and oa the plains. 


. o^ 8 “ all i millta A T f OICe WnS formod i ^ consisted of 300 infantry Military 
‘ u ^ cayalry with 4 guns, and was accommodated in nea-and De i' artm ° nt - 
substantial barracks erected in the neighbourhood of the town. 


Shortly after his investment with full powers t he Raja initiated 
extensive building operations and other improvements in the capital opor * tion, • 
which were continued over a series of years. Amone these mav 
be mentioned the erection of a new Court House,Post Office Kotwali 
HospitHl and Jail. A large part of the main bazar "was also rebuilt* 
and the chaugan or public promenade, within the town, levelled and 
extended, adding much to its attractions. 


Ihe palace, most of which was old, was in a dilapidated 
condition. Its renovation was undertaken and the greater portion 
of it rebuilt. In addition to these improvements by the State 
many new houses were erected in the town by private owners 
and so great have been the changes in recent years that the capital 
has been transformed out of recognition, with a correspondin'* 
enhancement of its natural beauty. ° 


The Palace. 


In 1894 the old wire suspension bridge over the Ravi was injured Hew s upn . 
by a flood, and m Ihe following year was replaced bv a substantial 8i0D Brid « 9 * 
suspension bridge of iron at a cost of nearly a lakh o“f rupees. 

The year 1895 was marked by an agrarian agitation, which ** • 
arose m the Bhattiyat wizdrat, and for a considerable time rendered MftSS!“fa 
it difficult for the State Officials to '♦ollect the revenue and provide Bhatti r ak 
the necessary supply of coolies for State service. As, however an 
inquiry into their grievances by the Commissioner of Lahore, proved 
clearly that there was no good ground for complaint, the ringleaders 
were arrested and punished and the agitation then subsided. 


In January 1S98 Wazir Govind Chand was retired on pension m. , 
and the Raja’s brother, MianBhuri Singh, was appointed to succeed* ™ 

him. From childhood the two brothers had been greatly attached poiQtedvVaj,r 
to each other, and for some years before his appointment as Wazir 
the Mian Sahib had acted as Private Secretary to the R^j a ' and 
was thus fully conversant with overy detail of the administration • 
and his nomination gave great satisfaction throughout t!c St ile* 
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During the disturbances on the North-'W est Frontier in 1897-8 the 
State made an offer of a large quantity of grain for the use of the 
troops. This offer, like others of a similar kind, was declined, hut 
the loyalty to the British Crown which prompted it was ful.y 
appreciated and acknowledged by Government. 

In September 1900 the State was honoured by the visit of the 
Viceroy and Lady Curzon, who spent a week in Chamba. ihe 
Viceregal party were accommodated in the Residency, which was 
tastefully furnished for them, and His Excellency was pleased to 
express his entire satisfaction with all the arrangements, and his 
appreciation of the Raja’s efforts to make the visit a pleasant one. 

In November 1901 Sir Mackworth Young, Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of the Pan jab, included Chamba in his cold weather tour, and 
expressed his gratification at the efficiency of the administration 
and the prosperous condition of the State. The revenue had now 
reached Rs. 4,00,000. 

In September 1902 the Raja was prostrated by a serious and 
prolonged illness, which was a cause of great anxiety throughout the 
State. The illness was all the more unfortunate as preparations were 
then in progress for the Delhi Coronation Darbar, to which he had 
been invited. After his restoration to health, the Baja finding 
himself unequal to the duties inseparable from his position, addressed 
Government privately and expressed a strong wish to be permitted 
to abdicate in favour of his brother, Mian Bhuri Singh. After some 
delay his abdication was accepted, in deference to his own desire, 
and, on 22nd January 1904, this was notified in open Darbar by the 
Honourable Mr. A. Anderson, C. I. E., Commissioner of Lahore. 


Bhari Singh Bhuri Singh — ( A . /). 1904).—On May 12, 1904, Mian Bhurf 
(a. d. iso4). Singh, C.I.R., was, with all due ceremony, installed as Raja of Chamba, 
by MtS ilieut." by Sir Charles Rivaz, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 
(toTUBor. r or seven years the Mian Sahib had been associated with his bro¬ 
ther in the administration, and discharged the duties of TYazfr with 
such conspicuous ability as to earn the approval of Government. 
This was shown in 1902 when he had conferred on him the well- 
deserved distinction of a Companionship of the Indian Empire, in 
recognition of the eminent services he had rendered to the State. 
His accession to the gaddi was thus an event of deep significance. 
Highly cultured and of mature judgment, with wide administrative 
experience and an intimate knowledge of the State and its needs, 
•Raja Bhurf Singh entered on a career of great promise as a 
Ruling Chief, with every happy augury of prosperity and success. 

F««it u»ie. In 1904 tba Forest Lease Caine up for revision, on the 
expiry of the second term of 20 years, and Government decided 
that, after a email deduction as interest on capital, all the 
profits from the working of the Forests should in future be paid 
over to the State. This resulted in a substantial increase of the 



- 
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revenue, raising it to more than Rs. 6,00,000. Government has CH AP. I , b, 
now (1907) restored the management of the Forests to the Raja History, 
experimentally for a period of five years, on condition that the Bti ^ . 
management is to be conducted ou lines approved by Govern- (a. d. lml 
ment. 

After his abdication Raja Sham Singh continued to reside in Ri ° ealt ;3t4 ^ 
Chamba in the enjoyment of a liberal allowance. He had not siugh. 
fully recovered from the effects of his severe illness, but was in 
fair health and nothing untoward was anticipated. His sudden 
demise on 10th June 1905 was thus quite unexpected, and 
caused sincere grief throughout the State. He was in the 39th 
year of bis age, and at the time of his abdication had occupied 
the gaddi for 30 years. 

On 1st January 1906 His Highness the Raj4 received from 
the King Emperor the distinction of Knighthood in the Most Ex¬ 
alted Order of the Star of India; and this signal mark of favour 
gave keen gratification to his subjects. 

Among other Public Works the Raja, soon after his acces- Public Work, 
sion, took in hand the widening of the roads in the vicinity of 
the capital, and the improvement of the main lines of com¬ 
munication in other parts of the State. These works are still in 
progress. In 1906 a new llak Bungalow was built in the town 
of Chamba in place of the old one destroyed in the earthquake of 
1905, and a handsome and commodious Guest-House is also in 
course of erection. The opening of a Public Reading Room 
and Library, containing the leading newspapers in English and the 
Vernaculars, with a large selection of standard books, has been 
much .appreciated. 

In January 1907 the Raja was present at the Viceregal 
Darbar in Agra to meet His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. 
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Density. 

Section C.—Population. 

CHAP. I, C. Taking total population on total area, Cbamba with 40-9 per- 
Population. 8008 the S( l ua, ' e mile kas the lowest density of any Native State 
in the Punjab (the Simla Hill States being taken as one), but in a 
Density. hilly couutry like Cbamba, the density on the total area gives a 
peculiarly false idea of the pressure of the population on the soil. 
The density of the total population on the cultivated area is 789, 
while the pressure of the rural population on that area is as much 
as 752 to the square mile. 

The Wizdrats in order of 
density on the cultivated area 
are given in the margin. 


Talle ts 
Part B. 


Density by 
Wizdrats. 


Wizirat. 

Population. 

Area. 

Density. 

Pingi 

5,846 

4 

1,461 

Chamba 

41,629 

46 

905 

Churih 

40,901 

48 

652 

Bbattiyat 

35,115 

46 

763 

Brahmaur 

4,343 

18 

261 


Population 
of town. 

TabU 7 of 
Part B. 


Population 
of villages. 


Villages. 


The State contains only one town, Chamba, its capital and 
1,670 hamlets grouped in 49 pargavas. The population of Chamba 
town according to the Census of 1901 was 6,000 as against 5 905 
in 1891. Only 5 per cent, of the State population live in’the 
capital. 

The average population of the hamlet is 73 souls and that of 
lssi ... 355 the pargana 2,486, The marginal figures show 

isai and i9°i ... the number of “ villages ” “recorded at eacl 
census. In 1881 the pargana was taken as equivalent to th« 
“ village ” : in 1891 and 1901 the hamlet. 

In a mountainous country like Chamba, much of the land is 
necessarily unsuitable for cultivation. Large tracts are covered 
with dense jungle or forest, while the slopes are often so steeD 
to render farming operations impossible. In many places also the 
soil is too poor to repay the labours of the husbandman The 

villages are found wherever an area of arable land exists sufficient 

to support a few families, and occasionally a solitary house mav 
stand on a small patch, where there is not room for more As i 
rule however, there are several houses together, though the’ villages 
are always smalh I hey are larger in the bottom of the valleys thS 
.on the slopes where the soil is poor and less productive/ Each 
village stands in the midst of its own area of cultivation a, 
fla, the hou.es ere all the seme level, but Sj,™' f* 

“ ,ra "*r d m ;’? r8 . 0De abo,e 1“ ‘he higher mounted, and 

ep. oi».lj w rangi, glee, care hea had to he exetcsed in the selec- 
lion of village sites so as to avoid all net of falhng rocks end 

tuw d a danger which must he borne in mM 
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TLo houses are generally square or rectangular in shape. Ihe CHAP. I,C 
favourite aspects are towards the East or West, facing the rising D Tli 
or setting sun but th» fee.ure is of.eu ditregurded. ° A northern P ° P " , * , ‘“- 
aspect is usually avoided. In the Churah wizxrat the houses are , Vi " a * e# “ d 
one or two storeys, with a flat roof, called sarnn. '1 hose of t^Sadr h0 “ C# - 
mzarat show greater variety, the flat roof predominating in the 
n< rtl.ern, and the bhordar or slantmg roof in the southern portion. 

In Brahm HUr the houses are generally two or three storeys, and 
ate built like bunga’ows, with projecting verandahs above. The 
lower storey is reserved for the cattle and sheep, the familv 
occupying the upper storey. During summer the cattle are sent 
to the pasture and the lower storey is then empty. A one storeved 
house is often shared by the family with the cattle, which are 
penned off by a wooden partition. In Pangf and Lahul the houses 
are always two storeyed with flat roofs. In summer the familv 
occupies the upper storey and the cattle are sent to the pastures, 
r x7 in , tei - tlie Cattle are P enned off b y a spar partition at one end 
oLer end^ ^ 1<>Wer 8tore y’ tlie fam ‘ly occupying the 


In Bhattiyat the zamxnddrs live in one-storeyed Icothds or huts 
or in two storeyed houses called bhor-ddr, roofed with wood or 
slates or some Ichar grass. Well-to-do people have separate houses 
for t heir cattle, but the poorer classes sometimes pen their cattle in 
the house, screening them off by a partition. Others pen the cattle 
in the lower storey, and live in the upper storey. The door of 
the house faces towards the road without regard to its aspect 
Bhor-ddr houses are built with a space towards the road and a 
verandah or angan ; Icothds are usually built touching one another 
without a space for the road, but some build them°leaving space 
for the gah or street. Good sites are chosen for houses and in 
selecting them care is taken that they are not on a damp or low 
lying spot. The earth of the site is shown to the Pandit and the 
house built after consulting him, its length and breadth beincr fi xe d 
under his directions. The houses in that part of the State are often 
more neatly constructed than anywhere else, being built of stone 
and roofed with slates, but sometimes they are only wattle huts 

In the other wizdrats the village houses are strongly if rouo-hV 
built, as they need to be in such a climate. The walls are construct 
ed of a framework of wood filled in with dry masonry, and carefullv 
plastered. When the roof is flat it is composed of wooden rafters 
with small twigs or any other suitable material spread over them* 
and on this is laid a thick layer of pine leaves and several 
inches of earth. When slanting the roof is usually of shingles 
but if fd*tes are procurable they are used. There’ is onlv^one 
door and no window, so that the interior is dark, and as the 
cattle are often penned up in one corner, things are anything but 
pleasant; but the people do not seem to mind, and living as thev 
do so much out of doors it probably does them little harm 
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cHiP^a i a iSL up t et 

FopnUtion. “f therein summer most of the village work, s done. The smoke 
Ti««-..a , by „ hole in the roof, partly covered bv a stone slab, to 

l “"~ prevent the rain and snow from entering. Bee W> are often IBaed 
fn the walls. The hive is a log of wood, hollowed from end to end, 
j 1 across so that one end is outside, and the other projects a 
Swe il”rU In the outer end is a small ho e by wind, 
the bees come and go, and the inner end is closed with mud, but 
can be opened at any time to extract the honey. 


Growth of 
population. 
Table 6 of 

Fart B. 


Wiiirat 

Population. 

PlRCSNTAGB ON IN- 

CREA 8 R ( f-) or di- tuations in the 

«■*“ (-). Tvrvrmlo f irm A.TA 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891 on 
1881. 

- 

1901 on given in the 

18i * 1 ' marginal table. 

Chtrabi ••• 

Churih 

Pingi 

Brahmaar 

Bhattiyat 

ToUl of State ... 

... 

... 

41,629 
40,901 
5,846 
4 343 
35,115 

... 

... 

... 

... 

115,773 

124,032 

! 127,831 

+7*1 

T» 


Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it 
stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. cen¬ 
sus of the State was taken in 1868. In the 1881—91 decade the 
increase was 7*1 per cent, followed by an increase of 3'1 per cent, 
in the 1891 — 1901 decade. 


The State has thus risen by 10'5 per cent, since 1881, a 
greater rate of increase than that recorded in the British District cf 

Kangra. . 

Migration. following table show9 the effect of migration on the popu- 

9 */Fort R lation of the Chamba State according to the Census of 1901: — 



Person*. 

Male. 

Female. 

Immigrants. 

1. From within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Province ••• . . 

2. From the rest of India . 

3. From the rest of Asia . 

4 # From other countries ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

Total immigrants . • 

Emigrants. 

1 To within the Panjab and North-West Frontier 

Province . . . 

2. To the real of India . 

Total emigrants . 

Excess of emigrant* ever immigrant* .- ... 

3,223 

3,469 

87 

6 

1,761 

1,989 

76 

4 

1,462 

1,480 

12 

2 

6,785 

3,829 

2,966 

9,6C5 

759 

5,31« 
348 

4,291 

411 

10.364 

3,579 

5,862 

1,833 

4,702 

1,746 


i 


\ 
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DJfllircJ o r 
5[»U- 


Ko ci 

tniti!* fa 
l.flOfl itti, 

teigTnnu 

Kingt* 

wt 

WM 

Gnrtfhpnr 

Mt} 

BIG 

EdthmCf 

S.QE4 

SBfi 

N>j4i md Dhui^tj 

ain 

iVffl 


The bulk oF tie immigration is CHAP I. £ 
from the Districts "nd States and Pro- p opT ^i^j {)ni 
vincas in 1 Ltvlxu Muted in (be margin. 




Uialfg. 

FViiiri^uJi 

liinpn 

1 M 

t a m 

3*1* 

(iqrdiipyr 


I^3£ 

7A7 

Eathmit 

■lit , 

m 

m 


Tin emigration is mainly to the 
District*' and States noted iti the 
margin. 


M gmln fitim + or iti— 


Kin^r-j 

OuTtJi*par 

tTnvhmlr 


~ G.SBG 
~ 1090 

+ 2 t m 


KljfXf ft! iflD r 


JWl, 

mi. 

6 , 3*2 

&.S 50 


Leu bj iki tr*-Junior Jj*] 
triigrattatf. 


The State thus loses B>579 souls by 
migratiou, and its net. interchanges of 
Imputation -with the Districts and States in 
India, which mainly affect its population, 
are noted in tho margin. 

Comparison with ihe figures of 1821 
show* that Chfimbfl lost by intra* Provincial 
migration alone 6,382 sonls in 1901, or S32 
more than in Is91. 

Taking the figure* for intrfl-Tmporial 
migration, t.e., those for migration in India, 
both within the Punjab and to or from 
other Provinces in India, we have the 
marginal data. 

The State gives to British Territory b,25d eculs more than it 
receives from it, but the immigration is almost wholly periodic, tho 
inhabitants of the higher ranges moving down into the Kiir.gru and 
Gnrda spur plains for the winter, in which season the census was 
taken. 

The figures forage, sex and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Tabta 10 of Part B. The following statement shows the 
age distribution of 10,0l‘0 persons of Ixjth sexes :—* 



im. 

Tati] 

z t m 


Aii*. 

Tabr* IQ *} 

Fdri B. 
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V|t»l ntatia- 
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14 of Part B. 
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It will be seen that the proportion of long lives is higher in 
this State than in any other District or State in the Punjab, 
one-tenth of the population being of more than 55 years of age. 

Births and deaths are registered only in the capital. During 
the past five years Chamba has ha.l a recorded birth-rate of about 
2o per mill*, and a death-rate of 237, rates far below those in the 
adjoining District of Kangra which points to defective registration 
in the town. 


There are no statistics available for determining the birth and 
death-rates of the population in the whole State; Table 11 shows 
the rate per annum per mille of births and deaths in the town of 
Chamba for the years 1891 to 1906, and also the actual deaths from 
cholera, fever, small-pox and plague in the same years. Table 12 
shows the monthly deaths from all causes and from fever, in Chamba 
town from 1900 to 1906, and in some selected previous years. Table 
i4 gives the number of persons insane and deaf-mute and of those 
suffering from blindness and leprosy in the State, both actually and 
in the ratio per 10,000, at the census periods of 1881, 1891 and 1901. 


The climate of the State as a whole may be regarded as 
salubrious, and the people are sturdy and healthy. ]S’o epidemic of 
any kind has visited the territory in modern times. Malarial fevers 
prevail in the Bbattiyat Wizarat, and exercise an injurious effect on 
the ph)siquo of the inhabitants, causing enlarged spleen with 
anaemia, and predisposing to other diseases. In the Ravi Valley also 
these fevers are prevalent, though to a less extent, and the "after 
effects are not so marked Goitre is exceedingly common, both in the 
Bias and Ravi Valleys, but rare in Pangf and Lahul; being in fact 
chiefly limited to the area of heavy rainfall. The village of Sacli is 
almost the only place m the Pai.gf Whdrat where this disease is 
found. It is seldom accompanied with cretinism, and seems to be 
m no way deleterious to the general health. When treatment 

fl lfc I s ° n acc " unt of the unsightliness, or mechanical 
weight of the tumour. \ enereal diseases hold a sad prominence in 
hospital returns, and are veiy prevalent in all parts of the State, 

an?? a n y i m ChUrah is also veiy common 

and can have no association with fish-eating, for this article 

forma * “* ^ £op£ T* wt 

forms ot leprosy are found m conjunction with svnhilis Tt 

occurs m both the tubercular and anesthetic varieties^ Phthisis 

*«> frequently met mth in the oapM 

ct'J b XS r, 0f 1 th6 a?d b°»^ 

c“est i”e£r etpthT Shr tS ar T neral a ”“S the “ 

rheumatic affecliouT^ rlry p^tle't iT ■ "P 

bladder is not so common Is onX plain St0n6 , m 

might be expected, are le*s nrevnlent n A ^ iseases a ^°» as 
i ie..s pievalent- and more amenable to 
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treatment, and the same is true of diseases of the skin. Small-pox CHAP. I a 
is almost unknown in the State, owing to the systematic vaccination population 1 
procedure which has been in operation for more than 30 years and is p iBftt1 ff 
practically compulsory. Cholera and plague are also conspicuous by 
their absence, there having been no epidemic within living memory. 

Famine is also unknown. The rainfall being, as a rule, abundant, 
the crops are good and suffice for the wants of the inhabitants ; and 
when scarcity or famine prevails elsewhere, the interests of the people 
are safe-guarded by the exercise of a judicious control over the 
export of food stuffs. 

In ChurAh a woman who is pregnant must not cross a stream especially to C1B * 
during the last two months. In the 7tli month, seven different kinds of tom8# 
grain ( satrana in ChurAhi) are passed over her head and given to the poor, 
but this custom is not observed by all the ChurAh tribes or in other 
parts of the State. 

In ChurAh a midwife is employed, but elsewhere the women of the 
household, or a relative or neighbour is called in. The midwife in 
ChurAh gets from four annas to a rupee if a son is born, and if a girl only a 
joji or cap. In the former event a min is sent to the mother's relatives 
with a rupee and some blades of durbh grass to convey the news, and the 
mother's father (or brother if her father cannot manage the journey on, 
foot comes to the father with the durbh and a rupee, and gives him the 
grass and both rupees. In Brahmaur it seems the father or brother only 
gives and does not receive a rupee. 

In ChurAh the mother's clothes are washed and she is dressed in new 
ones on the third day. And on this same day the good or bad fortune of 
the child, if a boy, is ascertained by a parohit, to whom two mania of wheat 
or Indian corn are sent. If he declares that the boy is from a»»y cause 
unlucky, such steps nre taken as ho suggests. A he-goat or sheep is, if 
possible, sacrificed and eaten at night. Guntar (cow's urine), Ganges water 
and cow's milk mixed are sprinkled all over the inside of the house where 
the birth has taken place, and each member of the family is also given a 
small quantity of the mixture to drink and thereby purified. Water or 
cooked food touched by them is avoided by all Hindu men, but women are 
under no such restriction. No horoscope is cast for a girl and only among 
well-to-do people for a boy. The parohit receives a cholu (coat) or four 
rupees in cash. 

In Brahmaur the guntr or guntrar (gontrdla) rite is observed on the 
5th (for a girl) or 10th day (for a boy) after birth. 

All the mother's clothes are washed, the house cleaned, and a mixture 
of gaumutar , milk and Ganges wat^r thrown over all the clothes in the 
house and drunk by all, both young and old, who belong to it. Then 
they go to the parohit to ask him about the child's future, paying him 
from t wo annas to a rupee, if he says that the child wa3 not born under 
a favourable influence they resort to such charms as he may direct; but . 
if the influences were favourable, they tie a hashtdhata (eight metals), a 
satydra (anklet), a stirajyrah, a kangan (bracelet.) and a grain of ratini(a red 
grain) round its wrist. For five or seven days no one eats or drinks in the 
room in which the child was born, and the mother remains unclean for that 
number of days, the ceremony for purifying her being the same as that 
observed on the third day. Generally no horoscope is cast, but rich 

S ople get one prepared by a Brahman and pay him from one to five rupees, 
me also give new clothes to Brahmans. 




CHAP. I, C< 
Population. 

Naming. 

Omeni. 


Charmi, 
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In Lfihul the mother is impure for eight days, and for that period 
water and cooked grain contaminated by the touch of any member of the 
household are not used by other people. Oa the eighth day the house is 
cleaned and plastered and clothes and utensils washed. 

In ChurAh a child is named when three months old, a parohit ascertain¬ 
ing a suitable name by astrology, and receding four annas or some grain as 
his fee. In Brahmaur a child is named when six months old and able to 
use its hands and feet. The parents usually choose the name, but some¬ 
times it is left to the parohit . Our is then distributed to tho neighbours 
and among those present. In LAhul a child is named within the year, 
the day being observed as a f6te, and a goat is sacrificed. 

In Chur&h the child must not leave the house for five, seven, or 
nine months as the parohit may direct. On the day fixed a big loaf 
[arg) and a square loaf ( bakru ) containing taka# (pice) and chaklia 
(a copper coin of the State) are baked and some gurguros (called ghukru 
bakru in Churdlii) are roasted. These, together with some walnuts 
if means permit, and a he or she-calf, according to the child's sex, are 
taken out of the house and the calf is let loose. A walnut is then put in 
the child's hands and it i9 made to lnok at the sun and throw the walnut 
towards it. All those present scramble for the walnut in the belief that he 
who gets it will have sons. The rest are thrown about and the people pick 
them up and eat them. In Brahmaur the child is taken out sometimes in 
the 3rd month ( hakdran) and on the day fixed water is put in a vessel, and 
dhup (incense), rice, luchi and walnuts collected. A few of the latter are 
put in the child's hands and it throws them away. The rest are also thrown 
about and picked np by children. Then the child is brought back into the 
house and the parohit, if present, is feasted on the things provided. 

If the first tooth is cut in the upper jaw it portends evil (to the 
maternal uncle or grandmother in Brahmaur), but if cut in the lower jaw 
it is a good omen. The evil can be averted by giving in alms ghi, oil, 
aatrana and clothes, as the parohit may advise. 

In Brahmaur omens are taken when a child is fed for the first time. 
He is made to sit on the ground and before him are placed a darat (sickle), 
koddl (hoe), paper, and khir (rice) in a vessel. If he touches the khir 
first he will be a glutton (peta rathu ); if the paper, a learned man ; 
if the darat , a shepherd; and if the koddl, a cultivator and a successful 
mao. On this occasion khir is also given to girls (three or five in number 
in Church) in Brahmaur, as well as to the parohit. It is then given to 
the child in ChurAh. 


While the child is quite young it wears charms in a silver or copper 
cover round its neck, and a black mark is made on its forehead to avert 
the evil eye and malignant influences. In Churdh a child under seven wears 
bangles (kangan) made of five metals on its hands and feet, with a surai - 
gandhov bracelet A pice with five holes and a rati 0) are also strung round 
its neck Its forehead is also marked with some ink for five or seven years. 
The custom of burying the navel cord and swaddling clothes is general 
This averts evil influences. In Brahmaur they are sometimes kept in a safe 
place but not buried and if the child's eyes ache the cord inahru) is taken 
out and rubbed on them. The clothes too are shown to a boy at his wed¬ 
ding and the mother says: “ these clothes fitted you when we "began to rear 
you. He then gives his mother from one to four rupees. 

* So , me children, at birth or when 10, 12, or 15 mouths old, are passed 
through a fireless hearth, to avert evil influences. F 


<i) Rati U a red teed generally used as a weight. 
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In Ldliul if a woman bear several girl children in succession she 
wears a charmed thread round her neck in the hope of a son. 

In Church if a woman’s children die she is placed by the paiohit 
under a chit, pine, or fruit tree in a field and a she-goat parsed over her 
head, while the parohit recites mantras . The clothes she is then wearing 
are given to him and the goat sacrificed and eaten. In Brahraaur the 
woman is made to bathe over the gat or hole in which the child is buried. 
This rite is called gat nahdn or " bathing over the hole.” Others take 
her to a holy place or a burning ground and thera bathe her (tirath wi 
shmaskan nahdn) ; the bathing is carried out under the directions of a 
chela. A cloth is taken up by the chela , who get3 a fee of five annas to a 
rupee. These rites are obviously designed to induct fertility from the 
tree or burning ground and also possibly to wash away the evil influence. 

During pregnancy the woman seta aside four chaklis (the Chambd 
copper coin) and her necklace in the name of Kaithu, the demon who is 
supposed to be the spirit of abortion. About two or three months after 
delivery the parohit and the woman worship this demon, under a walnut or 
a kainth tree by setting up a great stone, which is consecrated by the 
recitation of certain mantras aud then worshipped. A white goat or 
a white one with a block head, is offered, an incision being made in its 
right ear with a kati or knife and the blood sprinkled over a cloth (a piece 
of motu cloth of 2£, 9 and 12 yards), and the four chaklis and some bread 
are also offered to the demon. Lastly, the won an tastes a bit of gur and 
then put 9 on the cloth. This cloth is used till it is worn out, and then 
a new one is made and worn after performing the same o remony. The 
goat and the four copper coins, which were put aside when the woman fir9fc 
showed signs of pregnancy, are made over to the owner of the goat. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below :— 


Census of 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total. 


(1881. 

5,185 

5,862 

V 5,116 

▲11 religions 

... ] 1891 . 

5,170 

5,746 

5,205 


V1901 . 

5,174 

5,727 

5,200 


r Hindus . 

5,160 

5,631 

5,186 

Census of 1901 

... J Muhammadans . 

5,396 

5,367 

5,390 


(, SikliB.. 

7,111 

5,714 

6,600 


The marginal table shows 


These figures show that the number of females has remained 
nearly stationary since 1881. 

the number of* females to every 
1,0C0 males 
under 5 years of 
age as returned 
in the Census of 
^901. It will be 
seen that the 
proportion o f 
girl children to 


Years of life. 

All reli¬ 
gions. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Under 1 year . 

954*4 

942-3 

1,223-5 

1 and under 2 years . 

1,0787 

1,0752 

1,114*8 

’ ,, 3 .* ••• ... 

1,001*9 

1.0550 

1,178-2 

j 4 ,i ... *•• 

1,107*4 

1,1230 

909 l 

• M n 19 

* 9* »» 5 •» . 

1,006*1 

1,0081 

9904 


boys is good in this State, 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
Charms. 


Pregnane/ 
and birth 
among 
Gaddia. 


Sex. 

Table 19 •/ 
Part B , 
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CHAP^i. G The figures for age, Sex, and civil condition, and tin? numbers 
Popnktoa of aai « fl ™ r well religion will to found in Table 10 The 
"Sy c3 show jto distribution by ago of the population 

tios. 


lindi- according to the oensna figures:— 
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12 to 18 . 

1 wehre or thirteen years is the usual age for marrying, but mnrri- 
*m at ;i younger age frequently take pinco. The father of the toy 
as a rule pays down a good round sum to the girl’s father or elf* 
the hoy lias to work for ft term, usually seven rears, in the house 
of hits father-in-law. This custom is willed gkarjawnniri. These 
p recti ces are more usual in the ountry than in the oily of Chivmbji. 
Among the Gaddis the age for marrying is later than in any other 
community in the State - t m a rale the bride is over 10, and the 
bridegroom 20 or more. 

First of all the par oh it or two respectable men are sent to tlie 
girl s home to negotiate. If the mulch is accepted by the girl’s 
father, the girl’a parent takes some gvr on a fixed day to the toVs 
home, where it is distributed; then the toy’s father and other relft- 
hon* accompany mparokit hack to the girl’s home. After eating 
they throw four or eight efmklis in the vessel. Gar, is then placed 
in the hands of the girl’s sister and distributed to V|] her’ relatives 
and the toy’s father presents the girl with an ornament or two 
SW* all the relatives return home and distribute , Mr to 

tboir brethren and other relations. • 

When once a betrothal has toon made, it is hardly possible Lo 
cancel it, and ,f one aide break* il olT the other can obtain damages 
m court Oujy death or leprosy annuls it, but if the toy's father 

repudiate it the girl 8 has no i edress. J 

Among all castes three kinds of marriage are in voniB - 
(t) regular (/yiA), (ifl jhanjrdn, and (Hi) jhinfy^h 0 v manSr-L 
Regular marriage involves totrothal and the orthodox 

jn^mandthe rhh^hap ere essential. In a jk^ftdra the bride 
ptits on ornaments, especially the nose-ring: (nrffAl n 

W bind her Wrl^rO. and* bodice (Mi)} hVoth form?? 


** 


* 
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customary marriage the -worship of the family god or of a lamp 
is essential. In a jt>ind-phuk which is the name for the connec¬ 
tion formed with a man by a girl whose parents have not 
arranged for her marriage, the nose-ring is also worn. Jhi&i-phnk 
means “bush-burning;” the man and woman set fire to brush¬ 
wood in the jungle and walk round it eight times, hand in hand, 
which completes the marriage. This custom is not common, being 
generally a “ runaway marriage ” and regarded with disfavour. 
The jhanjrcira rite is customary in the remarriage of a widow or 
of a woman divorced by her former husband: it is also called choli - 
dor especially in the Sadr and Brahraaur H'tzarafa and sargudki in 
Churah. A short form of the regular marriage—called janei in 
Churah and bujkya in Brahmaur—is common, and involves less 
expense. It is not unusual aho for members of any of the high 
castes, residing in the capital, to go to the Laksbmi NarayanTemple 
w'tere a short ceremony is performed which is inexpensive. In 
Pangi and Labul there is only one ceremony for almost all occasions, 
called janjt and bydh respectively, and it is of the simplest 
character. The preliminaries having been arranged the bridegroom 
accompanied by his friends goes to the bride’s house; a feast is 
given, the couple being seated together on a carpet; and then 
the bridegroom takes his wife to his own home. A parohit is 
usually present on the occasion in Lahul but not in Pangl. In 
widow remarriage the rite is called topi-lam. 

A mixture of oil, dta (wheat flour) and milk is applied to the 
bodies of both bride and bridegroom on the day fixed by their rela¬ 
tions. This rite is called tel lupri and is accompanied by singing and 
the beating of drums, &c. Then the bride or bridegroom is made to 
worship the nine planets or nava grahds by a Brahman, 0) and oil 
is poured over their heads by relations, every one who does so being 
required to throw a pice or chaldi into a vessel whose contents 
go to the parohit. Songs are also sung, and drums, &c., played. 
This rite is called the tel sand, and daring it a girl stands by the 
couple with a dagger and is given two pice or four ckaklis. 

After the one or the other of these ceremonies certain rites 
are observed, incense, dkup, and luxkhi being offered to the family 
gods. 

Polygamy is the rale both in town and country, each man if he 
can afford it, having two or three, and sometimes more, wives. 
Polyandry, occasionally common in hill tracts, is believed to be 
almost non-existent in Chamba. 

The percentages of widows to the whole female population 

In ti.ewi.oia state ... . 20-3 of Hindus and Muammadans, 

AmoDgst Hindus . so -7 respectively, are given in the 

Amongst Muhammadans »** 1^2 mafmn* 


(1) Theiti arc :— Son, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, B4hu (the EuLipee- 
demon), and Ketu (the comet \ 


CHAP. It C. 
Population. 

Marriage. 


Tel lupri , 


Tel 


Polygamy and 
polyandry. 


Widows and 
widowers* 
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Chamba State.] 


Mamage expenses. 


[Past A. 


CHAP. I. C. 
Population 


Chaukhundu. 


"Die customs as to divorce and remarriage are similar to those 
practised in other hill districts. A man may divorce his wife by 

Divorce end ^ er a " ^ divorce,” generally at the instance of some 

remarriage, othei man who is desirous of marrying her. The deed is carefully 
written out and presented to the woman, and on the occasion of her 
remarriage the deed must be shown to the brotherhood, who all 
collect to witness this second marriage with almost as much cere¬ 
mony and solemnity as in the case of a first marriage. The second 
husband invariably pays a sum of money—anything from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 100—to the first. This marriage is fully recognized by the 
community and the custom is exceedingly commou. The first man is 
said to sell his wife to the second and no disgrace whatever 
attaches to the transaction. Widow remarriage is customary in all 
castes in the State, except among the Brahmans and Raiputsof the 
capital and the Bbattiyat Wizcirat. 

Another curious custom, also common in all these regions, is 
that called ehaukhandu. If a widow continues ter reside in her 
late husband s house and she bears a son at any time while residing 
there, the son is considered the legitimate heir to his mother’s late 
husband, no matter how long a time has elapsed since the death of 
the latter. -So inquiry is made as to who the child’s real father is, 
and the widow suffers no diminution in reputation. The son is 
called cha ukhandu as haying been born within the “ four corners ” 
of his mother s husband’s house. 

The marriage expenses are usually regulated by the position 
and means of the contracting families, and in most cases they 
are considerable. There are, however, one or two ways in which 
the expense is lightened especially for the poorer classes. The 
most unportent of these is the custom of tambol which is pre¬ 
valent m all castes from the highest to the lowest. This is a 
present, usually m money, made to the bridegroom or his parents 
by friends and relations, who receive a present in return of equal 
amount on the occasion of a marriage in their own families A n 
other custom called swdj is also common. Here the present 
usually consists of clothes, jewelry, cooking utensils &c., given to 

the bnde or her parents, under the same obligation as in tbe case 

of tambol. A third custom, called chad, is a present in money and 
kind given to the bnde. The portion in kind is composed of nhi 
flour, and other articles for the marriage feast, andfo this case’ 
also, a srnular return present is made, 'ilia is, hWeve? r e lrfS 
in the light of a loan, and if not recovered nth^r®; - 5 £ aic * ec J 
W be carried to the law for repayment. &Q appeal 

«»»£££• ££ SP’SS&fZ ‘ he £** — 

!h?L m °T bS for There are usually feTta”t 

the time of a marriage-two being given hv thi t .1"“? Jr 

bnde and three by that of the Vfdegroom and h?' 7 ° f 

much . lr »nse, mhich i. a com,eon “InlX^ 


Marriage 

expenses. 


p 

Chamba State. - ) Language. [Pabt A. 

Female infanticide was formerly common amongst the Ra jput CHAP_I. C 
community, and it is believed that even now there are occasional Population, 
instances of the practice, but public opinion is improving in t iis Fema i, 
respect. Village headmen are expected to give notice of its occur- infanticide, 
rence and offenders are heavily visited. Other castes do not seem 
to have ever favoured the practice. 

The principal language of the State is Western Painin', in u " gn#g0, 
five distinct dialects. Of these Cbambiali or Chamiali is spoken 
in the capital and its immediate neighbourhood; Gadi or Brah- 
mauri in the Upper Ravi Valley ; Bhattiali in Bhattiyat; Churnin' 
in Churah and the northern part of the Sadr wizdral; and 
Pangwali in Pangi. In Chamba-Lahul the dialect spoken is called 
Lrihuli and has some affinity with Tibetan. Except Brahraauii, 
which is dealt with in the Gazetteer of the Ksmgra District, a 
full and interesting account of each of these forms of speech will 
be found in the Appendix. 

C'hamiali, in a modified form, is the only dialect used in 
writing and all Si ate business with the pargands is conducted in 
this dialect; it is also in use for private correspondence, lhe 
script, is called Takari in Chamba, and with local modifications, is 
found in all the hill country between the Indus and the Jamna. 

It is derived from the Sharada, which is still in use in Kashmir, ard 
which formerly was prevalent throughout the Punjab hills and pro¬ 
bably also on the plains ; and it again is a descendant of Western 
Gupta.w a Printing Press in Takarf is located in Ludhiana, 
where a small amount of literature in the Cliamiali dialect, chiefly 
missionary, has been printed and published. 

Urdu is in use in the courts, and is fairly well understood in 
every part of the State. Hindi is common among the Pandits of 
the town, l'he Kashmiris use their own language among them¬ 
selves, and this is also true of the Gujars. Lastly, Tibetan is spoken 
in the villages of the Miyar Nala in Chamba-Lahul. 


(1) Vide Anc. Geo. of India, page 153, 

(2) Vide page? 49-50 of the Gazetteer. 
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Tribes. 


[Part A. 


chap. I. c. 

Population. 

Tribes, castes 
and leading 
families. 

TabU 15 of 
Part B, 


Tribes, castes and leading families- 

-i - • .<■ 


Castes. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Rathis .. ... 

37,97a 

19,444 

18,520 

B&lis . 

18,127 

9,338 

8,780 

Urahmans 

16,120 

8,470 

7,656 

Gaddia . 

11,507 

5,608 

5,899 

Thakurs 

7,243 

3,947 

3,296 

R4jpQt8 

4,486 

2,486 

2,000 


census periods, both in the 
■whole State, and in each sepa¬ 
rate wizdrat. 

The marginal table shows 
the relative importance nu¬ 
merically of the principal castes 
in Chamba at the Census of 
1901. Amongst the remaining 

~ v -p. , _ w — in the State, Chamars! 

Jiolis, Dumnas, and LoMrs are most largely represented. 

In Chamba State Hinduism still preserves much of its earlv 
character, and has probably undergone little change for manv 
centuries. That this should be so is not surprising, for, until recent 
times, few influences were at work calculated to lead to anv 
important changes. The mountainous nature cf the country made 
invasion difficult and conquest almost impossible, and throughout 
the entire period of Muhammadan ascendancy hardly any inter¬ 
ference with social and religious customs was ever attempted 
The conservative character of the people must also have tended to 
perpetuate existing social conditions. 

^Jjf 6 pre3e " t ti “! caste distinctions generally are less clearly 
marked than on the plains, and are less stringently observed in the 
inner than the outer mountains. Except in the capital there are 
few restrictions on food among the high castes, either in the Ravf 
or Pangi Valleys ; rice and ddl being the only articles of diet 
which even a Brahman will not eat from the hands of a Rathi I n 
3 8l ? n f intermingling of castes which is very 

significant. There Brahmans, Rajputs, Thakurs and Rathis form 

one caste ; for they have no restrictions either on food or marriage 
In the Ran Valloy also free marriage relations exisT amont 

to a o°pd families excepted, especially in Churah and° 

to a less degree, in Brahmaur. In the viUage of Kukti these 
castes freely intermarry In and around the capital, and ii Bhat! 
tiyat, caste rules are in force, and in recent years there has been a 
tendency towards their stricter observance in every part of The 

in Ifhul, among a people largely Tibetan in origin and 
Buddhist in religion, caste ideas are steadily gaining ground 

Brahmans,. There were 16,126 Brahmans at the census of 1901 Of 
these a considerable number reside in the capital, but members of 
this caste are found in every part of the State. Some of them are 
in possession of satnn grants of land, the gift of former Raias • 
and in few .Native States have the rulers been so liberal in \liio 
respect as the Rajas of Chamba. There are probablv l^O l n 8 
plate deeds still extant, most of which 

Biahmans. In some cases, however, the grants have been resumed 
and the grantees either pay revenue or have surrendered their lands! 

















Brahmans. 
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The Bralimans residing in the capital abstain from all manual CHAP. I, c. 
labour. Some are in State service in various capacities ; others Popidltion 
are engaged in trade. Many of them are very poor, and eke out 
a living as priests in the temples, and as purohits aud cooks in Brahm * M - 
families. They are very strict in the matter of caste observance. 

The following are the chief Brahman gotras in the capital:_ 

Bhardwaj, Kashyap, Upmanya, Atri, Basisht, Vishwamitra, 

Jamdagni, Qautam, Deval, Sarsut, Sandal, Parasar, Kausil. 

The Brahman als are arranged in three groups:— 

1. Baru, Baubaru, Pandit, Sanju, Kashmir! Pundit, Kolue, 

Baid, Gutman, Bugalan, Atan, Madyan, Kan wan, 

Bodhran, Bilparn, Mangleru, Lakhynnu, Suhalu, Nunyal, 

Nonyal, Sunglal, Bhararu, Turnal, Haryan, Purohit. 

2. Chunphanan, Thulyan, Dikhchat, Osti, Pade, Bhat, 

Dogre, Pantu, Kuthlu, Ghoretu, Pathanya, Mandhyalu, 

Mangleru, Katochu, Pande, Datwan, Dandie, Hamlogu, 
Bhardyathu, Hanthalu, Gwaru, Chibar, Barare, Datr. 

3. Acharaj, Gujrati, Gwalhu, Bujhru. 

These are all resident in the capital, and most of them enjoy 
sasan grants of land. The members of the first group take wives 
from the second group, but do not give their own daughters in return 
and the first and second groups have no caste relations -with the third* 

The priests of the Lakshmi Narayan Temple belong to a 
family called Kolue, as their ancestor is said to have come 
from Kulu with the idol when it was first brought to Chamba. 

These priests also serve the Lakshmi Damodar and Badha Krishna 
temples. The temple attendants under the priests are called pdliri 
and are from the Saho branch of the Bhardwaj gotra; they render 
service in turn for a 6xed period according to custom. 

Haryan Brahmans are in charge of the Hari Rai Temple, and 
each of the other temples in the capital is served by its own pi iests 
and attendants. The Kanwan Brahmans are the descendants of 
the Brahman family from whom Raja Sahila Varma acquired the 
plateau on which the town of Chamba stands. 

The village of Sungal—ancient Sumangala—near Chnmbd, is 
wholly occupied by Brahmans, under a sasan grant by Raja 
Vidaghda Varma, A.D. 960—980, to their ancestors—aBrahma- 
chari (1) and his chela from Kurukshetra. The two families inter¬ 
marry, and give their daughters to the Chamba Brahmans. They 
are all farmers but do not follow the plough, this work being done 
for them by Hali farm-servants residing near the village. All 
other farm work they do themselves. 

The Brahmans of Chamba and Sungal decline all caste com¬ 
munion with Brahmans who follow the plough. The latter are 
called halbdh (ploughmen). The rest of the Brahman community 
are widely distributed throughout the State, and aro, for the most 

0) Th« gran* if in the name of the Brahmachari only, but both families enjoy the land. 

They are of the Koabyap and Kaitiyan gotras , respectively. 


/ 


c 
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Rajputs. 


[Past A. 


CHAP- 1. C. part, engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits in precisely the 
Population. 6ame manner as the general rural population. Many of them act 
BrshmaLa as P ries,s village shrines, and as purohits among the people, 

but they are also farmers, and engage in every kind of field work. 
The hill Biahmans, including the women, almost all eat flesh and in 
this respect present a marked contrast to the Brahmans of the plains. 

Their salutation among themselves is ** namaskar,” while 
from others they receive the salutation of “ paire pauna; ” to the 
higher castes they give the reply “asfrbad,” (Skr. dshirvdda, 
blessing) and to the low castes, “ jinde rah ” or “ charanji kalian.” 
Bijputs. The Rajputs number 4,486, but though a small community nu¬ 

merically they occupy a prominent position in the State, owing to 
the Ruling House being of this caste. Many of the jcigirdavs are 
Rajputs and form a small aristocracy below the Chief. The Rajputs 
are found in all parts of the State, but are least numerous in Pangf 
and most so in Bhattiyat. Some of them, especially among the 
Mians, retain the old prejudice against following the plough, but 
excepting good families they have for the most part, become 
merged in the general agricultural community. Many are in 
State service in various capacities and not a few enlist into the 
State and Indian armies. The Mians, as a rule, marry within their 
own caste, but they also take the daughters of Thakurs, refusing, 
however, to give their own in return. The chief Rajput gotras 
in the State are the followingKashyap, Atri, Uttam, Deval, 
Bhard waj. The Ruling House is of the Kashyap gotta. 

The Rajputs in the State may be divided into three principal 
classes:— r 

Is* class. This embraces the 22 noble families, with their 
collateral branches, who formerly held rule in the hills, between 
the Sutlej and the Chfnab; all of whom were originally distinguish- 
ed. by the title of Mian. Almost all of these noble families are 
still in existence in the direct line of descent, and where this is 
extinct collateral branches of the families still remain. These 
royal clans are popularly arranged in two groups as in the follow¬ 
ing table; each group containing eleven names:_ (1) 


Jalandhar Group. 

Dcoar Grodp.W 

Conntry. 

Clan. 

Country. 

Clau. 

1. ChambA 

2. Kurpur 

3. Guler ... 

A Datarpur ... 

5. 8(ba 

• Janrln „. 

7. Kangra 

8. Kotlehr ... 

9. Mandf 

10. Snket 

iU Kula 

Cbamill. 

Patbania. 

Goleria. 

Dadwal. 

Sibaf. 

Jaawil 

Katocb. 

Kotlehria. 

Mandial. 

Suketia. 

Koine. 

- 

1. Chamba 

2. Bajtohli 

3. Bhr.da ... 

A. Mankot 

5. Behndralta 

6. Jasrcrta 

7. Samba 

8. Jammu 

9. Chaneni 

10. Kashtwar 

11. Bbadrawah 

ChamiAl. 

Balanria. 

Bhadwal. 

Mankotia. 

Behndral. 

J airotia. 

Sambial. 

Journal. 

H inn til. 

Kaabtwaria. 

Bhadrawihi*. 


the Kin^ Q j;tUer; p .7 e f 7^74 Hi " ™ 

W Dogw ie .a abbreviation of Bur,are, the , DC ieat seme of Jammu State, 
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Chambtt finds a place in both groups, owing to its division 
into two parts by tLo Ravi; the eastern portion ranking with 
Kiingro, mid the western with Jammu, The dun names am 
almost all derived from Hie names of the countries over which 
the royal families of the hills formerly exercised dominion. Some 
of the names cannot Ih* at once identified; for example, Pa than in, 
D.idwsl, Katouh, Balauria, Patliftnia is derived from PuithttDjW the 
former name of Phthifokot, which was the first, seat of the NJrpur 
royal family. Dadwiil is from Dada, a place in Sfbft, from whence 
the Da tar pur family came. Katoch is the ancient name of Knngra; 
mid Balanrid h from Bnlanr—ancient ValMpura—the first capital 
of the Basohli State, tor the history of the Stales of the Jdandluir 
group reference may by made to the Kangm District Gazetteer, 
pages 24-—4fi. Of the States of the Dugar group the .Jammu 
royal family is colled JnmwaJ and branches of this family ruled in 
Jaarota, and also in Mnnkot—now tidied Eiimkofc—and Ssirnba. The 
Knsljtwur family came fromGaurin Bengal. Behandralta—of which 
the capital was IMmnagar—was ruled by a branch of the Cbamba 
family. B&flohli and Blmdu wore to the we*l of the ftiyf and were 
ruled by a brunch of the Kolu family, which first settled in Balaur 
and later gave an offshoot to I Hindu; another branch of this family 
afterwards ruled in Bbadrnwah, Hiueta is the ancient name of 
Chan mi proper and Dhoti (map Bati) that of a small fief ruled by a 
branch of the Chanem family; and the clan names are Uiuntdl and 
BhotmL All the States of the Dugar group, except Cham be, weru 
overturned between 1 SI bund 1840, and arc now merged in Jammu, 
All the existing royal families res :e in British territory, except 
those of Chan em and Jus rota who liA.e in Jammu.* * 1 * 

The following ah or family names represent collateral branches 
of the ChsmM ruling familyBijlvran, Ran pat ia, Jaghatia, 
Bhupatm, Oheaftria, Falgutia, Chatibdria, Bagiwalfl, Parwiiwala, 
Narial, Khuditfl, Jnllirunifl. 

The following royal clans are represented in the State:— 
Katoch, Guleria, Pad null, Kotlehria, Pnthajmi, JmownJ, Jnsrotin, 
Mankotin, Behnndrtfl, Barabtfl, Bakun's, BLudwiil, Rh&drawahia, 
Kaehtwiim, Suketia. 

r nic following are Some of the collateral als of these royal 
olana in the StateBlind nk, Rtjltinia, Kokina, Tbarial, Mulohtor, 
Dahiu&ml, Rugial, Jindrotb, Ranyal, Manilas, JsiiiU, Kotlia. 

2nd dan i.—Tbe following are some of the ale of Rajputs in the 
State not descended from any of the above royal clans—Chub fin, 
Sum an, Ba&rn, Mulblinl, Sihuntia, Nanglia, CMrik, Rnkwilj 
Bag&riya, Ladbiarcb, Saleh ria, The following arc found amnng 
the Gaddis;—Chilede, Stiret, Rikhantu, Fadraiu, Khnnflnil, Ghin- 
gnin, Aralaitu, Chant, Jhunyriu, Rolaita, Ghokiin, Lila], Thanotu, 
Khurkaitu, Dagaitu, Gbungrin, Suluilu, Ovdiiin, Harkhiin, Misan. 
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II) .AbfcrErjalcJ frpiM ri th® flrcul ittbUUml place/* 
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3 rd clafs .—Another interesting class of Rajputs are^ the 
descendants of the Ranas or petty Chiefs who ruled in the State 
before the advent of the Rajas. They number 178 souls and are 
included under the caste name of Bdna. Those of them who are 
jagirdars intermarry among themselves, and claim a higher social 
status than ordinary Rajputs: those who have become common 
farmers intermarry with Thakurs and Rathis. A full account of the 
Ranas will be fouud on a subsequent page. 

The Rajput salutation is “Jaidiya,” of which the original in 
Sanskrit was “ Jayatu Devah,” meaning “ May the King be vic¬ 
torious.” It is thus very much the same as “ Long live the King.” 

It was formerly offered only to a ruling Chief or a scion of his 
family, and could not be assumed by any Rajput of lower degree 
without proper sanction. Occasionally a Chief, being the head of 
the clan, might confer the privilege of using the salutation on 
others than the members of the royal clan, but unauthorized 
assumption of the title was punished with fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. Barnos relates the following incident, showing the import¬ 
ance formerly attached to the “Jaidiya”:—“Raja Dhian Singh, 
the Sikh Minister, himself a Jamwal ‘Mian,’ desired to extort the 
Jaidiya from Raja Blr Singh, the fallen chief of Nurpur. He held 
in his possession the grant of n jngfr valued at Rs. 25,000 duly 
signed and sealed by Ranji't Singh, and delayed presenting the 
deed until the Nurpur Chief should hail him with this coveted 
salutation. But Blr Singh was a Raja by a long line of ancestors, 
and Dhian Singh was a Haja only by favour of Ran jit Singh. 

The hereditary Chief refused to compromise his honour, and 
preferred beggary to affluence rather than accord the ‘ Jaidiya ’ to 
one who by the niles of the brotherhood was his inferior.” 

Considerable modifications in the popular use of the “ Jaidiya ” 
have taken place in recent, years, and mauy now receive the honour 
who, formerly, would not have been entitled to it. The Mians, 
however, adhere to ancient custom in the use of their honorific salu¬ 
tation. By a ruling Chief or the Head of a royal clan, it is received 
and not returned unless when offered by an equal in rank, or an 
heir-apparent. Among Rajputs of the first rank below the Chief it 
is freely interchanged, the inferior first offering the salutation and 
when accorded to them by their inferiors in social rank, whether 
Rajputs or othflrs of lower castes, the salutation of “ Ram Ram " is ** 
given in return. A distinction is made by some Rajputs between 
those who do, and those who do not, follow the plough, the salutation 
being accorded only to the latter and denied to the former even 
when of noble descent. The title “Mian” was formerly the 
distinctive appellation of the members of the royal clans. At the 
present time its popular application is more general, and it is often 
given to any one of Rajput caste. 

The Rathis and Thakurs are essentially one caste numbering 
45,216 souls: of whom 37,9 73 are Rathis and 7,243 Thakurs. (,) They 


0) The Thakurs are found chiefly in Bhattfyat. 
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are found in every part of the State and include more than one-half 
of the total high-cast© population, being in fact the common, 
people par wcellenca of these hill?. No traditions exist among 
them, as among the Gaddi?, pointing to migration from the plains, 
and their great numerical importance and wide distribution seem 
to indicate that, for a very long period, they have been settled in 
the hills. In origin they are generally regarded as being the 
result of an amalgamation of the castes above and below them ; 
but it seems hardly possible that such a large community can have 
come into existence wholly in this way. A more probable expla¬ 
nation of their origin is referred to by Sir J. B. Lyall. He says: — 
“ There is an idea current in the hills that of the land-holding 
castes the Thakurs, Rathfs, Kunets and Girths are either indigenous 
to the hills or indigenous by the half-blood : and that the 
Brahmans, Rajputs and others are the descendants of invaders and 
settlers from the plains.” (l) (S) This popular idea probably indicates 
the true origin of the Thakurs and Rathfs. w 

There can be little doubt that as a hill tribe they are older 
than the Brahmans and Rajputs who came from the plains at a 
later period ; and we may safely conclude that the oldest strata 
among them are descended, either directly or by the half-blood, 
from the early Aryan colonists in the hills. The first Aryan immi*- 
grants intermarried freely with the aborigines, resulting in a fusion 
of the two races from which may have originated the various low- 
caste tribes now forming such an important part of the population. 
But the completeness of the fusion was not at all times uniform, 
and later waves of immigration may have remained more or less 
isolated, forming the nucleus of the Aryan community which now 
comprises the Thakurs and Rathfs. But while this was probably 
the origin of the tribes it is certain that the general opinion 
regarding them is also well-founded. That they have received 
large accessions from the other castes, by defection from the 
Brahmans and Rajputs and by amalgamation of these castes with 
the Sudras, is hardly open to doubt This is the general belief 
among themselves and their family traditions all tend to confirm 
it. We may therefore regard the Thakurs and Rathis as being 
now a conglomerate people, representing the product of the weld¬ 
ing together of many different contributions to their ranks. 

The Thakurs usually wear the janeo, but the Rathfs, like the 
Kuuots, are divided into two sections, one of which has and the other 
has not the thread of caste, but no names are in use to indicate this 
distinction. The majority are probably without the sacred thread. 
The nameRathfis probably derived from the Sanskrit word rdshtra, 

(1) Kangra Settlement Report, page 27. 

(2) A similar idea exists in Cburah t cizdrat, where the Ualia (i.e., lowcastes) and Rathfs are 
believed to be fchei Idest inhabitants; the Hrahrains and Rijputs having come in at a later 
period; the Thikurs are regarded as the descendants of the ancient petty rulers. 

0) General Cunningham identified the Thakurs with the ancient Takkas who ruled the 
Punjab for many centuries, and regarded them as of aboriginal origin. 

Vid* Arch. Survey Report, VoL II, pages 10, 11. 
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CHAP. I, C. meaning “ kingdom, people of a kingdom.” In their general- charac* 
Population *ter and devotion to agriculture they present a strong resemblance to 
the Jats of the plains, and tie high estimation in which they are 
Thtkora. ° Dd held has found expression in the following popular saying 

Kukari siytin : Rdthi puchhiydn. 

« As the Indian corn is the first among crops, so the Rathis 
are the most important among castes.” 

There are reasons for believing that the earliest rulers in the 
hills of whom we have any knowledge belonged to this tribe; and 
that they preceded the Ranas, who were Rajputs and came at a later 
period from the plains. It would almost appear that in some parts 
of the hills they were displaced by the Ranas, just as at a later time 
the latter were in their turn displaced by the Rajas. These ancient 
petty rulers bore the title of Thakur , (1) and in course of time this title 
probably acquired the force of a caste name to distinguish their 
families and kinsmen; and in this way the Thakur section of the 
caste was formed. An exactly analogous use of a title is afforded 
in the word Rand. Originally applied only to the petty Rajput 
chiefs it afterwards acquired a wider meaning as a caste name to 
differentiate the families of the Ranas from ordinary Rajputs. It 
is still so used and all the Rana families in the State return them* 
selves under this caste name. 

The Thakur caste, however, is larger than can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in this way, and we must conclude that in later times 
it has received large accessions from the higher caste3, especially 
the Rajputs, by intermarriages and other connections. In past 
times the Rajas used to confer the right to wear the janeo, 
with a step in social rank, in return for gifts or special services. 
It is also probable that many Rathis have assumed the name of 
Thakur, for in some parts of the hills the two names are regarded 
as almost synonymous. (2) On the whole, however, the Thakurs rank 
a little higher than the Rathis, and their marriage affinity with 
Rajputs tends to raise them still more in social rank. The Thakur 
families that form such marriage affinity do not practise widow 
remarriage, but the custom is common among all other Thakurs 
and Rathis. Some of the Thakur families claim to be Rajputs. 
But this claim is not acknowledged by the other castes. 

These tribes form the great cultivating community in the 
State, and often speak of themselves simply as zaminddr. They are 
• strong and robust of frame: also patient and industrious and inured 
to toil. At the same time they are not unwarlike and many of 
them join the State and the Indian armies. Except among the 
higher ranks and better class families, even their women in the 
villages engage in field labour. Their als or family names are 
almost as numerous as the villages they inhabit. 

(1) The Sanskrit word is Thakkura , of which Thikur is a later variation. 

(a) This seems to be true especially of the Outer Hills, where the Thikura are most 
numerous, 


1 


f 


) 
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The salutation ** Luarki ” (I> is addressed to them by their 
inferiors in social rank and interchanged among themselves; and to 
those beneath them they give the reply “ Ram Ram.” The word 
is probably an inversion of the syllables of Ruldr meaning “ the 
act of salutation.” 

Like the Kanets, Meos and other congeries of tribes the 
Gaddis or hillmen (J) are composed of several elements. Indigenous 
to the Brahmaur wizdrat of the Chamba State they have spread 
southwards across the Dhaula Dhar into the northern part of 
Kangra Proper, and they give their name to the Gaderan, a tract 
of mountainous country with ill-defined boundaries lying on both 
sides of the Dhaula Dhar, and their speech is called Gadi. 

In Chamba they number 11,507 souls, but these figures do 
not include the Brahman and Rajput sections which return them¬ 
selves under their caste names. The majority are Khatrfs. 

The Gaddis are divided into four classes: (i) Brahmans, 
(it) Khatrfs and Rajputs who regularly wear the sacred thread, 
(in) Thakurs and Rathis who, as a rule, do not wear it, and (iv) a 
menial or dependent class, comprising Kolfs, Riharas, Lohars, 
Badhfs, Sipis and Halis, to whom the title of Gaddi is incorrectly 
applied by outsiders as inhabitants of the Gaderan, though the 
true Gaddis do not acknowledge them as Gaddis at all. 

Each class is divided into numerous gotras or exogamous 
sections, but the classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, 
exogamous. Thus the Jhunun gotar of the Khatrfs intermarries 
with (? gives daughters to) the Brahmans ; and the Brahmans of 
Kukti regularly intermarry with the other groups. Similarly the 
janeo-vre&Ting families do not object to intermarriage with those 
which do not wear it, and are even said to give them daughters, 
(menials of course excepted) . W) 

In brief Gaddi society is organised on the Rajput hypergamous 
system. 

The Gaddis have traditions which ascribe their origin to immi¬ 
gration from the plains. Thus theChauhan Rajputs and Brahman 
Gaddis accompanied Raja Ajia Varma to Chamba in 850-70 A. D., 
while theChurahan, Harkhan, Pakhru, Cbiledi, Manglu and Kundail 
Rajpdts and the Khatrfs are said to have fled to its hills to escape 
Aurangzeb’s persecutions. These traditions are not irreconcilable 
with the story that Brahmaur, the ancient Brahmapura, is the home 
of the Gaddis; for doubtless the nucleus of their confederation had 
its seats in the Dhaula Dhar in which range Hindus have from time 
to time sought an asylum from war and persecution in the plains. 

(I) Among all castes in Pangi tcizarat the salutation is Rudr-Ruldr, the original form of 
the word; and Rudrki is sometimes heard in Churah. 

(*) Gaddi is possibly derived from gahar , an Alpine pasture grazed in autumn. 

(3) It is indeed stated that no distinction is now made between families which do, and those 
which do not, wear the janeo ; but in former times the Rajas used to confer the janeo on Rathis 
in return for presents and services—aud so some of them wear it to this day, 
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The Brahman, Rajput, Khatri, Thakur and Rathi sections alike 
preserve the Brahminical got>n of their original tribe. But these 
gotras are now sab-divided into countless a<8 or septs which are 
apparently also styled gotars. Thus among the Brahmans we find 
the Bhats, from the Bhattiyat wizard of Chamba, and Ghungaintu 
(i yhungha dumb), both nls of the Kaundal gotar. The Brahman sept- 
names disclose none of those found among the Sarsut Brahmans of 
tho Punjab plains, so completely do the Gaddi Brahmans seem 
to have become identified with the Gaddi system. Many of the 
als bear obvious nick-names, such as Chadhu, cross-legged ;*V 
Dundu', one-handed ; (2) Tanjii and Tandetd, cat’s-eyed ; (3 > Bhang- 
retu, squinter; (1 ( hutanhru, debauchee;* 5 * Ghunain, one who speaks 
through his nose;*”’ Jukku, gambler ; <7) Marantu, one who fled to the 
plains to escape cholera, man • Jirgh, dumb ; (8 > Nansain, adopted 
by a ndni or grandmother; Sasi one who lived with his mother-in- 
law. Litkar, lame;* 9 * Timaretd, squinter ; (10) Chupetd, reticent. 

Other names denote occupations not by any m^ans Brah¬ 
minical : Sundheta, seller of assafoetida (sundha) ; Palihan, 
sharpener ; (11 > Bardan, archer j 02 * Sahdhrdntu, once a *ah or wealthy 
man who became bankrupt ( dharantu ); Sipaind, tenant of a Sipi 
menial; Ranetu, a Rana s tenant; Adhkaru, a physician who left 
his patients uncured (adh, half, leant, doer) ; Saunpold, seller of 
sauv f aniseed; Langhe, ferryman ; Jogi; Lade, a trader to Ladakh; 
JvhutLu, kuth-seUer ; Jhunnu, idler;* 13 * Phangtain, dealer in phumb, 
wool. r ’ 


Totemtsm does not exist, unless Gudrete, ‘born in a gudr or 
cowshed, and Sunhunu, from one who had a sunnu tree in front of 
his house, could be regarded as totemistic sections. 

( ^ 01 %^ e we find the Ordidn, ‘ill-wishers;’* 14 * Ranyan. 

‘squinters’* 16 * and Misan ‘ pig-nosed,’* 1 ** all als of the Bachar gltar: 
KuiTalu, brown-haired <”* and Dinrdn, ‘ black,’* 18 » ah of the Dewal 
and Uttam i gotars respectively. Very doubtful instances of totemism 
are lhagan bran (phak) eater (Bhardwail: Khnddri ***+„. 



fBh^V 0 ^ 6 p'ff * ( Aml ? ak ); Kadan, ‘sower of Tcadu orpumpkins 
(Bhardwa]); Pakhm, ‘bird-shooter’ (Bisistpal). * P P 

, m A i r f er t0 , occu P ation: Charu, fr. char, ‘headman ’ 

(Bharduan) ; Garhaigu, ‘keeper of a stronghold,’ garh (Atari • B-n.ln 
■physician (Kondal); Maknitu,-boxer 


(1) Fr. 




«» l’- ~ w Im io.t.h,,a 

( 3) Fr. tandd , cat 8-eyed. 

W Fr. bh\ngra t squint. 

(o) Fr. chut, debnuchdo. 

Jr! r r ' T* kinf thr °«8t the ncse. 

O) Fr. jud, gambling. 

(®) Fr. jiringar, dumb. 

(®) Fr. lattdf lame. 

WFr, tiria, iquial. 


00 Fr. yalnd, fc<> sharpen. 
nS Fr * fcar, » arrow - 

*!** a squint, 

*J 5 Fr - mua, snout. 

^ £ r - ‘"to. brown. 

mp r - d<nnQ>bIaok - 

Wfr.wufca, fist, 
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Others again ore fanciful : Th wrote, from an ancestor who CCAf. t c, 

tin ea I -'mid to drag bis adversary before the thara or court at Papulation, 
Cbnmba; DaMyan, from one who used to dance witli ihM nt, 1 IUlt, 
women; or uncomplimentary, $,(?., Kholo, greedy ; Jhurjiin, idle; feptruuiuL 
Bohnila, noisy; Jhibi^n, mad; Chutrainvu. debauchee; Muklcnia, 
stammerer; Gulrin, liars ■Tuitr, liar; KuhninU, hunch-back; 

Kangru, scold ; JluYni, tease; Amlaitu, opium-eater; Dhariimbar, 

pock-mArked. 

Among the Ehntrffi, no trace exists of the section-names KW| - 
current in the plains. We find occupational name* : Sdhnft, 
shopkeeper (*fA); Padhotarft, from cue who li ved on a plain (putfar); 

Biisalui, cook; Ctmrhsin, climber; NakletCl, ruiuiio; Sum bin, 
dealer in assaftotidiv; Bnugete, a physician who powdered zinc 
; Mogn, dealer iu coral ; Bliauchu, fr, one who lived with 
bis Books, (dhoti) ; Pnnjaru, wool-comber; Gbavtiti, water-miller ; 
with two inexplicable names; Dmdhoin, one who recovers stolen 
millet from mouses* holes; and Druhru, ono who SO recovers 
walnuts— fr, drttfih, > l-rukri, a myna Ye hole! 

Traces of totem km can hardly b* said to exist in Gohoitm, 
killer of a lizard (gofc) ; Batenin, * one who fetched hr trees for his 
flocks ’; Potu. ono who ate sheep’s entrails (pvtti) ; Thiiplmg, ono 
why ate wheat-cake* [tkfolu ); ^arwan t planter of a cypress, {Ptrs. 
taru !) ; Phakolu, fr. one who was poor and ate j&Atifc, 1 husks. 1 

One or two carious names are SangJd, carrier of a sacred 
chain (emtjpif) ; Sanjurin, maker of offerings (sanjf} ; Uivngncsa, 
beggar. 

Mete nicknames are Balsam, K&lctii and Kaliiri, 'black ; 1 
T.ateti, lame; Pbmgfdeta, cripplod, i,J Kiiiri, t,J blind; Gbusu,' boxer, 
TaUxwjm w and Kachingar, dumb. 

Among lbs Bn i his the aht would seem in s few cases to be wthii, 
really tote mist ie : Muralotar, ‘ born under n ntnrdl tree,’ the tdmua 
trsflrcAi.iini. Sinuvi, ’horn while it was snowing ‘ ; Salbainu, ‘bom 
wbilt' locusts wore at Kugti ’ , Raute, 1 born under a mi or silver 
fir Jotain, bom iu the Surai pa**, jut. 

Ufost of i ho names arc however moTely nicknames, c.g. t 
Jarnnhan, clumsy (jhm) ; Tunwn, deaf; Dbagetu, cragsman; 
l);i[ Iter, lazy ; etc. Some are derived from events, Harokar^ 
said to mean one ostracised for slaying a brother by his blood-kin 
(Aar, bone), 

Eehgtbtis name- algo occur : Japamtu, fix-m jap, repetition; 

Faqir, b egg ar; .Togbin, from a jogi ancestor. 


(11 fr Ji’iiay-fa. (Tipplft, 

urn* u»«, bllnJ, 


ra Vr.^i, flu. 

(ij Fr. htriJ, dumb.. 
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Occupational names are: Phakru, maker of combs for cleaning 
wool; Glioru, (royal) groom; Ghuletu, wrestler; Bhajretu,® porter; 
Gahri, Alpine grazier; Adapi, collector of blankets (dap) in which 
part of the revenue was paid ; Lunesar, salt-dealer ; Kahngheru, 
trader in combs (kdnghu ); Palnu, sharpener® of Bickles. 

The Gaddis are an interesting people, and offer a striking con¬ 
trast in several respects to the other inhabitants of the State. 
Their peculiar costume is described in the section on Dress, but it 
is not this alone that makes them conspicuous. Their whole 
bearing is characteristic, conveying an impression of sturdy inde¬ 
pendence which is fully borne out by closer contact with them. 
They are robust of frame, and accustomed to exposure in all 
weathers, owing to the migratory life so many of them lead. In 
their manners they are frank and open, deferential to their superiors 
and yet manly and dignified. They delight in festive gatherings, 
and are fond of singmg and dancing—the latter in a style peculiar 
to themselves. Their women are pleasing and comely, and have 
the reputation of being also modest and chaste. The Gaddis are 
a semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural tribe, and own large flocks of 
sheep and goats, which are their chief source of wealth. With 
them they go far afield, the summers being spent in the higher 
mountains, or Pangi and Lahul; and the winters in the low hills 
bordering on the plains. This duty the male members of the family 
take in turn, the others remaining at home to tend the cattle and 
look after the farm work. Many of them own land on both sides 
of the Dhaula Dbar, and reap the winter crop in Kangra, returning 
m spring to cut the summer crop in Brahmaur. On the whole they 
are better shepherds than farmers, and perhaps for this reason 
hey are the most prosperous agricultural class in the State. The 
yearly exodus to Kangra has already been alluded to; it takes place 
m October and November, and the return journey in April and 
May. With an appearance of candour and simplicity, the Gaddis 
nive the reputation of being good at making a bargain; hence the 
saying m the hills :— 13 


Gaddi mitr bhola , 

Tiinda top to mangda chola. 

The Gaddi is a simple friend, 
lie offers his cap, and asks a coat in exchange. 

The Gaddi wedding customs merit special notice. 

”, ** worn to 

back her parents 1 reply. If it in f ft . 16? , J,lT ® in h jr ^ iatlon > and be brings 
more res pec 1 able men to Hi p a\ourable the boy s parents send two or 

ifftmclSS!CoUkX??’L T“ ” m ? letethe b "S*»- Then. 

ceremony. If the betrothal i! At ml ^ 8° Wlt ^ l* 1 ® parohit to perform the 
_ J netro thal is dharma -puna tlua consists in the bride’s 


® Fr- f>hdra, load, 

^ ^ r , paEraa, to sharpen. 
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father giving the parohit a bunch of drub grass with four copper coins or CHI, I.C. 
more, if they please, to be handed over to the boy’s father in token that the p 0 p U j a ^ 0n 
alliance is accepted. The parohit hands over the drub, and the coins are 
returned to the parohit with a rupee added by the boy’s father. The night Gaddis, 
is spent at the bride’s house, and after a meal her father gives the 
bey’s father 8 copper coins and these he places in a vessel as a perquisite to 
the servant who cleans it. In a betrothal by exchange (tola) the first 
observances are the same, but when all go to finally complete the alliance a 
grindstone and ril with 3 or 5 roris of gnr, supdri, bihan and roliyan are 
placed before the party and then the parohit places supdri, bihan and 
roliyan in the skirt of his sheet and puts them on the sil. Before tapping 
them on the sil with the grindstone he receives 4 annas from the boy*9 
father and mentions the names of the boy and girl whose - alliance is to be 
formed, and then taps them. After this the supdri , etc., are placed in a 
vessel, with the balls of gur broken up, and distributed to those present after 
the girl’s father has taken a bit. The elder members of the girl’s family do 
not take any as it would be contrary to custom. The boy’s father puts 
Rs. 1-4 in this vessel and this is made over to the bride’s parents who get 
jewellery to that amount made for her. After this the bride appears before 
the boy’s father and he gives her a rupee. The rest of the ceremony is 
exactly as described above, but in this case the coins put in the vessel 
come out of the boy’s father’s pocket. The ceremony in the other house 
is performed in exactly the same way, though not on the same day for the 
sake of convenience. A propitious date is not fixed, but a lucky day is 
desirable, and Tuesday, Friday and Saturday are considered unlucky. 

After having the date for the wedding fixed by a parohit two men The wedding 
are sent to the girl's people with a ser of ghi to notify them of the date, ceremon 7* 
and if they approve of it messengers from both sides go to the parohit 
and get him to write the lakhnoten. For this he is paid 8 Chamba coins 
or 4 annas in cash, rice and some red tape ( dori ). At the wedding itself 
the sumhurat rite is first performed by worshipping Ganpati, kumbhW and 
the nine planets and then the supdri (a mixture of turmeric, flour 
and oil) purified by mantras is rubbed on the boy. Thre* black woollen 
threads are also tied round his right wrist to protect him from the evil 
eye. He is then taken out into the court-yard by his mother, 
with part of her red sheet thrown over his head, to bathe. At the bath 
the black thread is torn off and he is led back by his mother. Next 
he must upset an earthen lid, containing burning charcoal and mustard 
placed at the entrance to the worshipping place, and this must be thrown 
away so as to remove any evil influence which he may have contracted 
in the court-yard. The parohit then ties nine red cotton threads round 
the boy’s right wrist and gives him ghi and gur to taste. These wristlets 
are called kangana. This is preceded by the tel-sand ceremony. Again 
Ganpati, Brahma, Vishnu, kumbh, dia& and the nine planets are wor¬ 
shipped, and then a he-goat iB sacrificed to the planets by the boy, its 
blood being sprinkled on the sdndori (bagar grass rope) and munj mala 
(a ring of bagar). The sdndori is then spread round the room along the 
cornice and the bridegroom made to don a white dhoti or sheet round hi9 
loins, to put flour mundras (jogis ’ ear-rings) in his ears, sling a satchel over 
his shoulder, tie a black woollen rope round his chest and cover his burtocks 
with an animal’s skin, suspend a fanani (bow for carding wool) to the black 
rope and take a timbar stick in his right hand with a Brahminical thread 


(1) Roliyan red Colour for marking the tika on the forehead : bihan, coriander. 

(3) Kumbh. A small pitcher filled with water, is placed over a handful of nee and peaoh 
leaves or a few blades of drub are pat into it. It is worshipped exactly like the <**>““• 

(3) Dia. A small earthen lamp with a bnrning wick is placed over a handful of nee and 

worshipped like the others. 
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CHAP- I, C. tied ronnd bis right thumb. This dress is assumed so that he may appear 
a regular yojri (ascetic). After this the presiding priest asks him: ‘why 
hast thou become a jogi ?.’ His answer is ‘ to receive the Brahminical 
cord.’ Then he is further interrogated by the piiest as to what kind of 
cord he requires, i.e., one of copper, brass, silver, gold, or cotton, and he 
asks for the latter. The priest then eends him to bathe at Badrinarain, 
Trilokndth and Mani-Mahesha, and these supposed baths are taken in turn 
by dipping his hands and feet in, and pouring some water on his face 
from, a vessel put ready for the purpose in the door-way. After these 
ablutions the pretended jogi begs, first of his relations, and then at the 
house, and they give him a piece of bread and promise him cattle, goats, 
etc., according to their means. In conclusion the priest asks him whether 
he wishes to devote himself to jatera (worldly business) or matera (an ascetio 
life) and he invariably answers ' to jatera,’ and then the priest makes him 
take off his jogifs clothes, receiving 4 annas as his fee for this. The cattle, 
etc., which the relations promised to the boy go to him and not to the priest.' 

This over, the boy is made to sit on a wicker basket, or a sheep-skin 
bag for carrying grain (called khalru) and a dagger is placed on the 
muni maldW above his head. Then the people pour oil over his head, with a 
few blades of grass (drub), taken from a vessel containing oil and held by 
his mother’s brother or in his absence by her sister. After this the bride¬ 
groom fits an arrow to the fanani (bow) and shoots it at the head of the 
dead goat which is placed over the nine planets, thereby pretending to 
slay them. The rite of tasting gur and ghi by the boy ends this ceremony. 
The bridegroom is then dressed. He wears a white pagri (turban) and kuica' 
a red ludncha, and a white pntka with gulbadan suthan and a jaul^ thrown 
over the shoulders. The preseut (suhdg-f atari) is then arranged. It consists 
of a kharhdsW luincheri, ghagaru,W nau-dori,W ungi,m chundi < 7 > 
kangi, manihir, 3 roris of gur, dates, grapes, almonds, rice and 7 luchis and 
these are carried by th eparoh.it to the bride's house, with the procession. 
The boy is then veiled with a purified veil (sehra) by his mother’s brother his 
brother s wife puts antimony on his eyes, and his sister fans him. After this 
the boy gets up and the drti is then waved thrice from right to left over 
his head by the parohit, and his mother throws three round cakes (luchis) 
on three sides of him The drti must be sanctified by mantra » before bein L ' 
used at the door. After this the boy’s father gives him the tambol (present) 
of Ke 1, and 4 copper coins, the latter bemg the parohit’s fee The 
boy then gets into a doli in the court-yard and his mother gives him her 

tlum carried by four bearers SZ enhance 
beneath the wooden parrots called toran, which the boy, his mother and 
the paro/wt worship and then the bearers present the bo V with a kumbh 
filled with water and he puts a copper coin in it. The bridal procession 
consisting of the male members of the honse and friends dresser? in • ’ 
best clothes and preceded by tom-toms, goes to the bride’s house On 
arrival the boy with his followers is put up in a house other than the 
girl s, or camps out in the open air. The boy’s father or uncle with1^ 

two more then takes a basket full of round cakes to the bride’s na^nt 

this is called batpartana. They return from the bride’- i ******* : 

eating something and putting 4 copper coins in the plate, a nd'Tejoin the 

f'T" rmsr or wreath made of bagar vraea. 

W All these are articles of drew 

s sszxsirzf&zsi**-- 

V °A hair i, parted iafron theW“•** dow n u th ° back - 

“ *“ --folder for tC eye, worn ou^ MRS* ! 
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procession. This observance is called julh pdi. Two respectable men are 
also deputed to the bride’s parohit, to settle the amount he will take for per¬ 
forming the rites at the lagan, and then rejoin the camp. The boy’s parohit 
then proceeds to the bride’s house to deliver the barsuhiW (bride's dress) 
to her. The barsuhi consists of a white sheet, (dupatta), ludnchm, ghagaru, 
nan-don, w>gi, kdngi (comb), (articles of attire) chundi, 3 balls of gur ,cocoa 
dates, grapes, almonds, l ser of rice and 9 lurhis, 8 wheat, cakes, 7 pur is of 
chandan chura,W roliydn, kesar, sandhur, nahdni,W muth and supdn. The 
priest then comes back to conduct the bridegroom and his followers to the 
bride s house with tom-toms playing. The boy is received at the entrance by 
his mother-in-law who perforins the drti ceremony over him, waring it seven 

Umes over his head with her right hand, holding her left over his turban. 

Four turns are taken from the boy’s right to his left and three in the reverse 
direction. Three cakes, placed in the plate with the drti, are also thrown out 
towards the court-yard. The priest gives 4 chaklis (copper coin) to the boy 
who then places them in the drti after clasping his hands before it. The 
mother-in-law then retires, while the father-in-law comes to »he spot and 
placing a patka (white cloth) round his own neck, washes and worships his 
son-in-law's feet. The boy’s priest gives a dun a (leaf-plate) with some rice, 
a walnut, drub and flowers into his hands. Both the palms are held upwards 
with both thumbs joined and held up by the father-in-law in his hands 
who brings the bridegroom loto the verandah while the mantras are beim- 
recited. After this the bride is brought to the place and made to stand 
a foot from him face to face with the bridegroom. The priest then takes 
hold of the boy’s neck with his right hand and of the girl’s with his left 
and makes their shoulders thrice touch each other, first pressing the boy’s 
right to the girl’s left. This is called chan par chan. After this two 
torches are held on either side of them. Seven small pieces of malti 
(jasmine) twigs are then put iu the girl’s hands, she drops them into the 
boy s hands and he breaks them one by one, placing them under his right 
foot. This breaking of the twigs is called chtrl. It is preceded by giving 

bihan into the hands of the couple and they blow it at each other. This 

goes by the name of faruri. 

The pair are next made to sit down and the boy’s fatber-in-law offers 
eankalap, that is gives his daughter away, and then washes the couple’s feet 
as they sit before him. Certain minor rites, called chichdri ,«> are now per- 
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O) It will be observed that the bartHhi consists of the same articles as the «u hdo-vatiri 
\*) Sandal-wood chips. 

(3) A sweet-smelling root: muth, the root of a kind of grass. 

(*) Supdri betel-nut: kesar —saffron. 


W Chichdri. Two or three blades of drub are tied together with red cotton thread and 
placed m a cup of green leaves. The^a ehakli (oopper coin) til, rice, rolian (turmeric) 
some flowers, water and a walnut are ajso placed in it. This cup is put iu the bridegroom', 
hands and his father-in-law's hands are laid over them. The priest the P n r^i^ee some ‘ 

after which the drub is taken up by the father-in-law and with it he sprinkles water from 
the cup thrice over the heads of the pair. This is called the pahla bishtar or first chir This 
is repeated, but the second time some blades of grass, kesar (saffron) sarvdn shad he and 
flowers are thrown into the water. YVhile the priest recites mantras the father-in-law 
sprinkles water on the conple s feet. This second rite is called pdda. 

The third or argh ceremony is similar, but this time the mixture is made of dhain til 
drub and nee, and after reciting mantras it is sprinkled over the boy’s bead. 

The fourth c hdr is called dua bishtar and is an exact repetition of the first char 
The fifth char (achmani) is solemnised by putting water, til , and rice io a cud which is 
placed on the ground as waa done in the other chdrs, but at the end of t he ceremony the 
pnest thnee throws a few drops of water from the cup on to the father-in-laws’ hands And 
the boy and they drink it from his hands. * 

The sixth and last chdr is called madhtparak. The cup is filled with milk, til and rice 
and put m the boy s left hand ; he daubs the four fingers and thumb of his right hand with 
it and then lifts his hand towards his mouth and, putting it again into the cup sprinkles its 
contents on the gronnd. This cup is then taken by one of the bridegroom’s jail (one who has 
come with the prooesaion) and given to the tom-tom player. This jan returns to the bride* 
groom and after being purified by mantras is allowed to mix again with the other men 
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formed by the bridegroom and his father-in-law. Then Ganpati/ 1 2 * Brabmp/ 3 
Vishnn/ 3) Kumbh, dia and the nine planets are worshipped. After ibis one 
end of the girl’s sheet iB held out by her brother and on this red tikka is 
sprinkled thrice by the boy. Similarly the boy's waist-band is held out and 
anointed by the girl. The girl then holds up her hands, and into them 4 
copper coins, a walnut, drub , flowers, til, and rice are thrown by the priest, 
and then the boy is made to lay his hands oyer hers. The priest then 
takes part of the bride’s sheet and wraps both pairs of hands in it by 
running a tape ( dori) round it. 

The girl’s father then performs the kania-dan (giving the girl away) 
with the proper mantras. At its conclusion the girl]s maula (mother’s 
brother) touches her wrapper with a copper coin and it is then unknotted, 
the things in the girl’s hands being taken by the boy and given to the 
parohit. The gur and ghi is then tasted and this concludes the ceremony 
called lagan. The girl now retires, but the boy remains to go through 
another rite called the manihar ,< 4 * > After doing the drti over the bridegroom, 
the tape with the betelnut is then put on the boy’s left toe and he is 
required to pierce the nut with his dagger. This done, the priest takes the 
tape up and throws it over the boy’s head, passes it down to his heels and 
under his soles, and then ties it round the pagri. The boy is then drawn by 
the manihar by his mother-in-law and led inside the house to the kamdeoS 
The girl is also brought there by her brother and dressed in the 
barsuhi clothes and placed by the boy’s side before the picture. Finally the 
remaining 7 doris of the barsuhi are handed over to the boy by the girl’s 
mdmi (mother’s sister); he places them on the bride’s head and then her 
hair is combed and arranged with these doris by her mdmi and the following 
Bong is sung: — 


* SARGUKDHI SONG. 

Kun gori baithi sir kholi , hor 
Kun baithd pith gheri , 

Gaura baithi sir kholi , hor 
Isar baithd pith gheri. 

“ Who is that beautiful girl sitting with her hair dishevelled ? 

Who is sitting with his back turned ? 

Oh, Gaura is sitting with her hair uncombed. 

Isar (Shiva) is sitting with hia back turned.” 

After this the boy’s jaul (shoulder-band; and the bride’s kharvds (sheet) 
are knotted together and the bride is carried by her maternal uncle [maula) 
to the canopy where the wedding is to be celebrated. 


(1) Ganpati is represented by a walnut in a green cup, placed before the boy under the 
canopy on a heap of rice. It ia given a copper coin—Gaupati being thus invoked to keep 
off mishaps. 

(2) Brahma’s effigy ia made of a few blades of drub, which are turned down twice the ends 

being fixed in cow-duog and placed in a green cup. He is then similarly worshipped as bein a 
the Creator of the universe. * 6 

(3) Vishnu is represented and worshipped like Brahma, but the blades are only turned 
down once from the centre m hia case. Vishnu is worshipped as being the first cause and 
the protector of the universe. 

(4) Manihdr. —Nine walnuts (the nine planets) are pnt on rice and worshinDed and their 

blessing invoked. There mu«t be a separate handful of rice for each of the walnut. A 
bored copper coin a betelnnt and a cotton dori (three cords about 14 span, loncl—all these 
together are called manihdr- but the ceremony is performed by taking the bov ont to th« 
doorway and then he takes out his dagger from the waist and tooches the coin wUh Us noint 
pretending to bore it The stnng is then passed through the bored coin and put in amdtri 
(grain measure) and then the mamhdru sanctihed and tied round the boy’s head-dress bt his 
mother-in-law at the gate-way after the artu * 

(6) A picture. 


1 
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Under this canopy [baid) they are placed, on bamboo baskets covered CH AP. I, C. 
with woollen cloths, facing east. The bridegroom sits to the right of the p 0 p n i a ti on# 
bride and in front of the sacred fire (homa or havan). The b»ide’s father 
then washes the couple's feet; after which Ganpati, Navagirab, Brahma, Gaddis. 
Vishnu, Kumbh, Sat Rishi, Chaur Vedi, Chaur-disa (the four quarters) and cere ^ on ‘y g 
Chnur-updes (the four elements) are worshipped in due order, to ward off 
mishaps. This is followed by placing fried barley in a chhaj (sieve) which 
is brought to the baid. First, the bridegroom takes a handful of this grain 
and puts it on three different spots, while the bride's brother keeps wiping 
it away with hi^right hand as fast as it is put down. This is repeated, but 
the second time the bride's brother puts the grain down and the bridegroom 
wipes it away. This is called khila (1 ) khedni and is done to break the tie 
of relationship, if any exists, between the contracting parties. After this khila 
khedni the boy's father puts 4 annas into the chhaj^ and the bride's brother 
takes off the red piece which he has worn on his head during the ceremony 
and puts it in the chhaj too. It is then removed and the 4 annas are 
claimed by the boy's brother-in-law. Then the bride s brother’s wife comes 
and grinds turmeric (haldar) on the sil and sprinkles it wet on the feet of 
the pair, three times on each. She receives 4 takas, i.e., 16 copper coins, for 
performing this rite. Then the couple are made to stand np and walk 
round the sacred fire four times from right to left. The bridegroom keeps 
his right hand on the bride’s back all the while. After each turn they aro 
made to halt near the baskets and their feet are worshipped, by throwing 
til, drub, milk, and red colour, etc., by the bride's father, and at the end 
the bride’s brother worships the couple's feet in the same way. These four 
rounds are called charlai , and constitute the binding rite in the wedding. 

At the charlai two women sing the following song :— 

CHARLAI SONG. 

Pahlia lajdria phirde kuaure, 

Dujia lajdria phirde Tsar Gauraja, 

Trijia lajdria anjan dhrir Idi, 

Chauthia lajdria anjan tori nahsa, 

u In the first round of the lai go bachelors, 

In the second rouud of the lai go Ishwar and Gauraja. 

In the third round they let the anjanW drag on the ground, 

In the fourth round the dulha (bridegroom) broko it and ran 
away. 

The bride and bridegroom now change seats and sit facing each other. 

The bride then holds up her hands and in them a green leaf cup [duna) 
containing some walnuts, rice, flowers, 4 coins, etc., is placed by the priest. 

The bridegroom covers the bride’s hands with his hands anl thdn the p«iest 
unknots the manihar from the b'»y’s pagri and puts it on their hands. 1 he 
bride’s father then takes til, drub, rice, flowers aud copper coins and the 
eankalap is performed to the recitation of mantras . After this he places 4 
copper coins and a rupee in the vessel containing water, turmeric, milk and 
curds and sprinkles the mixture on the baid (canopy). This is called saj pdna 
or giving of dowry. The bride's mother’s brother then comes and touches 
the boy’s and girl’s hands with a ser of rice and a copper coin and then they 
are released, the manihar being given to the girl to be put round her neck. # 

The rice aud coin go to the priest. After this all the girl’s other relations 
• and friends give her presents, either in cash or in kind, according to their 

0) Parched grain. | W Winnowing fan, 

(3) In the marriage ceremony the boy wears a long strip of cloth round his shoulder and 
the girl a kharvat (coloured sheet) over her head. Both these are tied together when they 
do the chdrlii and the knot which fastens them together is called anjan. 
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social position. These presents are then divided thus:—To the bride’s 
and bridegroom’s parohits 2 annas each ; to the bride’s pa/&i-carriers 
4 annas: to the bridegroom’s the same; and to the carpenter (badhi) who 
erects the temple and the canopy (laid) 4 annas also: to the bride’s 
musicians 2 annas ; and to the bridegroom’s 4 annas. After this the bride’s 
parohit counts the things received in dowry, receiving for this 8 copper 
coins, with four more as dehl (door-way) for acting as the family priest. Of 
the residue a 4th goes to the bride and a 10th of the remainder is appropri¬ 
ated by her priest. The balance with the canopy is then given by the 
bride’s father as sankalap to the boy’s father and forms part of the parapher¬ 
nalia. After this the gotra-char mantras are read and fried rice is thrown 
towards the couple by both the priests. Each gets 4 annas for reading the 
gotrachar. This is followed by making the fathers of the couple sit under 
the canopy, and a blade of drub is put by the bride's priest into the girl’s 
father’s hands. He holds it between the tips of his middle fiDgers at one 
end, the other end being similarly held by the boy's father. The bride’s 
father then says: “ asmat kania, tusmat gotra ” meaning “ our girl passes 
to your got/ 9 The ends of the blade are then reversed and the boy’s 
father says: “ tusmat kania, asmat gotra, 99 meaning “ your girl has come 
into our got." At the conclusion the bridegroom comes to the end of the 
canopy where he receives ruldr (salutation with a present) from his 
mother-in-law and the other elderly women of the bride’s house. The 
mother-in-law gives a rupee in cash and 4 copper coins, the others only 
copper coins, and without receiving this gift from the women it is not 
etiquette for him to appear before them. The boy touches the bride's 
mother's feet in token of her giving him this privilege. The ceremonies at 
the bride’s are now over and the bride is taken in the palki , with all the 
paraphernalia, followed by the bridegroom, his followers and friends, to 
his house. 

Song sung on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom's house— 

Soi ( pichaik ) aunde-jo adar de — junde-jo bliali mar ; 

Hallare jande-jo mochar-mdr—bhale bhalc adar. 

“ Receive the soi (those who come with the bride) with courtesy 
and on their departure give them a good thrashing. 

Give to this hollar (bastard) a shoe-beating, this is good treatment 
for him.” 


has come to worship 


On arrival at the door-way the following song is sung : 

ATHLAl SONG. 

Ham ku pujna kun gori ai, 

Ham ku pn na Gaura ai, 

Ham ku pujde puiri phal mangde . 

u Who is that beautiful girl who 
pomegranate tree ? 

It is Gaura who has come to worship, 

While she is worshipping she is praying for a son ” 

? 6 Z U j a Ponied by the boy’s mother and she also Rives the brid 

called the Ithldi (eight rounds). pome & rdDa,e ’ 11113 circumambulation i 
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After this the bridal veil is taken off by the .parohxt and the itmtataon CHAFI.C. 
birds on the veil are given to the priest, the brothers of the con P} e a Population. 

their newly acquired mitras (brothers made by Gaddis, 

done the athlai the bride and bridegroom a wnst threads are ioosea y Wodiling 
two men who thus become brothers. These threads were put on by them at c€remony . 
the commencement of the preliminary observances. 

At the conclusion the bridegroom receives presents [tambol) irom the 
men and women, and similarly munhsini from the women xs received by the 
bride for unveiling her. Songs are sung by the women oa these occasions. 

The following feast-song is Bung at the bridegroom’s house 
Kuniaye chauka paya, kuni dhotore hath pair, 

Janne chauka paya, soi dhotore hath pair, darohi Ram Ram, 

Bhat paritha, rods parithd, upar parithe tare mare, 

Bhate muse khde na jine, soi bahin kardi hare hare. 

« Who has smeared the floor with cowdung j who has washed the 
hands and feet ? . . 

The jan (followers of the bridegroom) have done it, tho sot (fcd- 
lowers of the bride) have washed their hands and feet. we 
appeal to Rdm (for the truth of our statement), 

Boiled rice has been given, meat has been given, over them have 
been given small pebbles. 

The soi know not how to eat rice and meat, the sister expresses 
surprise (by saying) ‘ hare hare’. 

Fnnr feasts are given in the boy’s house to the guests: 1st, on the 
day 5 the oU ceremony ; 2nd, on the morning on which the procession starts 
tothe bride’s house; 3rd, on the day the procession returns home, and 4th, 
on the morning on which the bridegroom receives presents. 

The first two feasts are given at the bride’s house on the oil day to 
the guests of the girl and the last two on the marnage day to the bride¬ 
groom and his followers and to the bnde s guests. 

Another form of marriage called bujkya iscommon in which . Bujkya. 
the ceremony is gone through only at the bnde’s house, thus savmg 

expense. . 

The Gaddis also practise the form of marriage called jhind- mn^hui. 
me uaaais F, . ^bwood and circumambulating 

the firrS timel hand in hand, or with the bride's sheet tied to 
JJ® Wo Srdle It is admissible in cases where a girl s parents 
the boy s g'™ 1 • betrothal but refuse to carry out the 

^ia C r“nd s sometimes done forcibly by the bridegroom; or in 
if«Wch a girl elopes with her lover. No priest or relative 

need attend it. ’ 

Widow remarriage is permitted except among the Brahmans. n anjar d r a. 
The rite is called gudani or jhanjardra and sisochoh-don and is 
££* thus :Jjhe g r .»£* 

another 6 woman combs her head and binds'her hair with the tape, 
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After this the bridegroom places a nose-ring (balu) in the woman’s 
hand and she puts it on. This is the binding portion of the 
ceremony. A feast is given to guests ami relations and songs are 
sung. If no priest presides at the ceremony the humbh, etc., 
worship is dispensed with, but the tape and ring ceremony is gone 
through and the guests, etc., feasted. A widow used to be com¬ 
pelled to marry her husband’s elder or younger brother, but the 
custom is no longer enforced by the State. 

Divorce is permitted by mutual consent, but there is no 
special form. A divorcee may re-marry. 

Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, or by a 
widow or divorcee re-married, succeed, but illegitimate sons do 
not, unless they are adopted in default of legitimate sons or heirs. 
The eldest son gets an extra share, called jaithund, but he has per 
contra to pay a proportionately larger share of any debts. Among 
the sons the property is otherwise divided mundavand, i.e., equally, 
except in Kangra, where the chundavand rule pre rails among that 
small part of the tribes, which originally came from the southern 
side of the upper Ravi in Cbamba. <I, 


The Gaddis also have the custom whereby a widow’s child 
( chaulcandhu ) born at any time after her husband’s death succeeds 
to his property, provided that the widow has continued to live in 
his house and has worn a red dori (tape) in the name of his chula 
(oven) or darat ( axe). Gases have even occurred in which the 
widow has retained her late husband’s property without comply¬ 
ing with these conditions, though the Gaddis consider her rights 
disputable. 


Gaddis burn their dead. Lepers and those who die of luhar, 
a kind of typhus, are first buried, but their corpses are exhumed 
after three months and burnt. The ceremonies performed are the 
same as for those who are burnt. The body is placed on the funeral 
pyre with the head of the deceased to the north, and all the jewel¬ 
lery and the blanket, which is thrown over it when on the bier, 
are taken off and the body burnt. A copper coin is placed by the 
pyre as the tax of the land on which (2) the body is burnt. Fire is 
first applied to the pyre under the head by the nearest relative 
and the other gotris (blood relations). The paro/ufjoins the rela¬ 
tions in this observance, but no ceremonies are observed The 

5?* “ a PSn after ,5° in f r ? imd the PFe once from left to right. 
On the 10th day after the demise the daspindi ceremony is per- 
formed by the nearest blood relations, with the aid of the parohit. 
Other relations trash their clothes and bathe on this day and 
remora the kambal winch is spread to receive the mourners. 
On the 12tb day, at night, a he-goat is sacrificed in the deceased’s 

that the owner,' land most not be need unless paid for, ^ ' TOrl<1, Hmda » lk 7. and 
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name. This goat is given to the parohit. Next morning five finds C. 

(balls of rice) or one supindi are again offered to the deceased by population- 
the chief mourner, to the recitation of mantras by the parohit. The Gaddia. 
clothes, utensils, cash, etc., are given to him. On the 14th day Death and 
the deceased’s relations on the wife’s side come to the house in btma • 
the morning and give a feast to the brotherhood. A goat is killed 
for this feast and the mourning ceases from this day. At the end 
of the third month oblations are again offered to the deceased and 
the occasion is signalised by a feast to the brotherhood. All the 
offerings made in this ceremony go to the parohit who presides 
over it. Similar ceremonies are gone through at the end of the 
sixth month and the 1st and 4th years. 

If buried the body is laid flat in the grave with the back on 
the ground and the palms of both hands folded on the chest. 

The head is kept to the u tar (north). Children and females are 
buried in the same way. When burnt the ashes are collected, 
together with the seven bones of the finger, knee and ankle joints, 
on the day the corpse is burnt. They are brought to the house 
in a piece of masrv!" and kept for ten days m the clothes in which 
the deceased breathed his last and in the room m which he expired. 

After the daspindi they are washed in honey, milk, clarified butter, 
cowdung and bUpatri seed and then dried and deposited in a small 
wooden box, wrapped in the piece of masru and burned in a recess 
made in the wall of the house, with a coating of barley and mustard 
over it They should be taken to Bardwar to be thrown into the 
Ganges as soon as the family has collected sufficient funds for the 
journey, and at most within four years. 

The religion of the Gaddis presents some interesting features. The religion 
As we have seen the Gaddis are by preference Shams,'*' but their of theGaddu. 
worship is catholic to a degree. Thus on Sundays and Thursdays 
Nags and Sidhs are worshipped, on Sundays alone Kauung, Devis 
on Tuesdays, and on Thursdays * Birs.’ 

To the Nags, ahn or beestings, male kids or lamb and ora, (the 
first-fruits of all crops), incense and small cakes are offered; and to 
the Sidhs a sack, a stick of rose-wood, a crutch, sandals and rot 
or thick bread. 

To the Devis are offered vermilion, bindli, (brow-mark) salu, 

(a red chadar), dora (waist-rope) sur, (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 


(1) The cloth in which the corpae ia wrapped. 
I*) A* the verse goea 

Gaddi ehdrda bhidan : 

Q add in dindi dupa, 

Gaddi jo dinda bhtdan 
Gaddin jo dinda rupa. 

The Gaddia feede their flocka : 

The GaddiDi offer iaceoae (to 8hiva), 
To the Gaddia ho (8hiva) gi vea aheep 
And to the Gaddina, baauty. 
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To the Sira a he-goflt, a rfiofa or thick woollen coat, a waist* 
band, a white conical cap (c&u&MRt tvct) and fine bread. Kalin 
Bir, tho of abortion, is only worshipped by women, 

Kailong ift ft NiSg, and the father of all the Nags. lie ii wor¬ 
shipped, as is Shiva, under the form of the dardf or sickle, which 
is always carried by a Gaddi when shepherding Ida flocks. Then 
there is the worship of rmtarfl. An emtar is the spirit of a person 
who his died childless and causes sickness. To propitiate this 
spirit the siok person dona clothes, which arc made for him, with 
a silver imago of tho deceased, and he then worships the <iutar 
idol (which is always set up near a stream,)™ 

The clothes and image arc worn f ‘ in token of the decerned.” 
AaiaTS are said to have boon admitted into tho category of the 
deities owing to their evil influences on men and women. They 
are propitiated also on the Am was and Paraumiishi dny*. 

Airfare also appear in dreams and warn people that they will 
carry them off to tho next world. To scare away the ghost in such 
a case jumafttrafa is performed, A-balm, offerings of ghtn^anian 
(boiled maize), nettle baths, and lir&n bread being offered four 
tunes by night. 

But these do not exhaust the list of beliefs, 14afd 1 is tho 
sprite of springs, riYors and wells, and khitheri, sodden Indian coni, 
3 bulla of mdiil (moss), 3 cf ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin 
or a dour,sheep am offered to him. 

To joginis or rock spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, G sweet 
cakes, a loaf, a flour-lamp with a Ted wick, 3 lands of flowers, 3 
pieces of dkvp, and & she-goat are offered with prayers. Kakshanis 
and BaniSaats would seem to ba the same as joginu. Ghtmtpt is the 
demon found on wabmt and mulberry trees and under the 
btuangom shrub. He in worshipped with a cocoa-nut, a chuhora 
(handle of a plough), almonds, grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paoa 
with his effigy in flour (a banket on his book) a four -cornered 
lamp of flour on tho bread, and a piece of dkup. 

Qmgt i> tho disease-spirit of cows ia propitiated by sottm 0, 
aside a taw* of bread in his name until the final offerings can be 
made. Then a piece of iron, something like a hockey-stick,^ Is made, 
end the deity taken into tho cattlc-ancd where he is worshipped 
by the sacred fire on a Thursday. A he-goat is killed end a 
few drops of the blood sprinkled on the iron. At the aamo 
tiipe cakes are off tired and some eaten by one member of the 
household, but not by more than one or the scourge will 
not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Erery fourth 
year this deity is worshipped after the same fashion, Kailu is 
I beiieTe, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at Least to Chamkii, Early in 


(si Whfftt tnl- tut tip tfcj-t idol it w^rtbifiprii rtHU pmjera 
iiiup + flud khiCi'Crr w atw plocfi'i trfsfor* It tr,d! rh SD 


iC|1 ^ ahflftiw of iL or 

u*Un hj Lba raliktlra. 
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pregnancy the woman puts aside 4 ch-djUis, (the copper coin of 
Chamber) with bet necklnco in the name oi Kmlu. Two or three 
months after delivery the purohiti with the woman, worships the 
demon by patting up a largo stone under a walnut or faintt h tree, 
which is sanctified by reciting certain mantra* and then worshipped. 
A white goat, (which may have n black head) is t hen offered up to 
the demon, hy making ail incision in its right ear and sprinkling 
the blood over a long cloth,. yards wide X 0 or 12 yards long, 
nnd chaliu and some bread are also offered to the demon, 

Finally the woman tastes n piece of gur, nnd places it on thy 
cloth, which she then wears until it ia worn out, when a now one 
is made and purified in the *amn way before being worn. The 
ceremony may be performed at the- woman’s house, hi which case 
the cloth alono ia used as a symbol of the deity. The goat ia 
returned to ha owner wiih the four coins, No other woman may 
use this shoot, which would cause her divers bodily tils. 

Ploughing, sowing and reaping should be begun on the 
lucky days—duo day, Tuesday and Thursday. If the wheat docs 
not grow on a terraced field the plough is not put do it again 
that year until a goat has been sacrificed there, and neglect of this 
rule will result in a death it) the family. When new ground is 
to bt» broken up the yarohit must be asked to name the day and 
n h e-go at sacrificed before the plough is put to it. But instead 
of this sacrifice, so run people take four young girls to the spot and 
there wash their feet, mark their foreheads with red and give them 
tfur to eat before they begin to plough. And the first fruits of 
such land are always offered to the dcola, before being used. 

The godlings associated with ekiwa f maize, wheat, pulse and 
barley are Devi, Chuund, Kailung, KaUmra Nag and Saudholu 
Nrfg respectively. 

The ohisf fairs »re seven in number, «&., the Tksna on 1st 
Bnisdkh, the Pntroni on 1st Bhndon, the Sair on 1st Asituj, tho 
Lahori (or Lokri) on 1st Hagh, and tho Dholru on 1st Chat. The 
dates of tho Shi limit (in Phdgnn on varying dates) and of tho floli 
(in Phrfgan or Chet) vary. The first four festivals arc celebrated 
by games and daucos, bub there are differences. At tho Basils 
pindiriH or flour cakes are eaten with ghi an d honey. At tho 
Patroru a cake of a vegetable called sinl is eaten: only young 
girls dance. At tho Sair babm# are cooked: and at the Lohri 
bhirkri or rice and dal* At tho Hob l-haddtis (parched maize) are 
oaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performance called 
bum held, songs being also Sung. At I he; Dholru again pindirfa 
are eaten, hut amusements nro rarely allowed. There seems to 
be no annual feast of tho dead. Shiva end the Deris are sacrificed 
to on n Shi brain. 

The seasons for worship are i— 

Chet, pilgrimages to Bawan and Jawilsji in K»ngra« 
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— I,C ' TJ .? had T n , an , d pilgrimages to the shrines of Narsingh, 

Population. I^“8hmi Devi, Ganesh, Kailung—all in Brahmaur: and 

n—. m Bhadon only, as a rale, to Mani Mahesha. Shiva is not wor- 

shipped at any particular season. 

, low-castes in Brahmaur are chiefly Halls, Kolis, Lohars 
and Ribaras, with a few Sippis and Badhis. AH these are described 
under Menial castes. 

The Gaddi salutations are as follows Among Brahmans 
namaskar; to Brahmans from others, paire pauna , to which they 
reply astr bachan, Rajputs give jaijai to one another and receive 
it horn those beneath them; responding with rdm ram. Kbatris 
Thakurs and Rathis offer ludrlci to one another and receive it from 
.he low-castes, giving in reply rdm rdm. 

■ , ia the generic name for the people of Churah«> who 

^ -mrKo« U 1 IP”* a “ d the foCingTow 

castes. Haas, Kolis, Sippis, Barwalas, Lohars, Chamars, Dumnas 
Riharas, Meghs, &c. The low castes are all endogamous. * 

m«'K tl0n mal f 03 ?. e , descendants of the old Ranas 

(Thakurs) or petty chieftams who held Chamba, prior to tho 
foundation of the State by the Raias and t) 1Q h r 10r . ,, 0 

inhabitants. It also make! the 

Brahmaur, and the Rajputs from the plains- but® ?h« 
preceded these two castes, having been expelled from nl S, hl8 
country by Gugga Chauhan-a curious legend “ the ^ 

Marriage is adult, and women are allowed every license heW 
marriage. Three degrees on either side, counting from th!?™ S 
parents, are avoided, but otherwise there arf few re Bt rlt“t 
Brahmans intermarrying with Rathis, by both forms of w*’ 

axs: S"*r.r^ r -sv"“ : 

The observances at betrothal are simnln . 

the boy’s people, and the binding rite consists iJfch- I “ ltl , ative 18 ta ken by 
one rupee to the girl for ornaments and placinc eicrlit Ch°^ 1 , a ^ en * B giving ! 
Dwrly 2 annas, in the plates nsed S ^ "»'* 

representatives. aimn o the bride’s rubdrus or 

Marriage is of three kinds.<‘> In the snnerior to™ „ „ 
preliminaries are as followsSome six JSShfur C ? 1Ied jandi the 
•boy’s father or brother goes to the before .adding the 

friends and r, » 8 ho ^Se with nnn ® 


^larriago 

customs. 


___ girl’s house with one nr' 

is also given "to the bride"“to buy oraamenta^d^h — l ° 9 ' A 
dena. If the_ parents agree, an ausnicion* bandhd 


a a 8 £ ree , an auspicious dav is 6*3?? c “ led bandhd 

and a day before it two messengers (dhamJ) f ^ / 0r we( Hing J 

come to fetch the boy, who worships the fLfw ^ bride ' 8 hou “ 
<llr . -- - — _ &ml * deva or devi. Next 

cJ^L 0 <£%£jr ‘ bb — - 
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by a few friends and one of the dhamu, he goes to CHAP. I, C. 

f IttA __' > TT 'I’ - , O 


Churihfg. 

Marriage 

cu atoms. 


dajj accompanied 

tV w! 6 " i,OOSe ‘ ° D c of fcbe bo ^ ,s menial HU* accompauiealhim 1 carrying ^ 

the badhai, a present of two mdnis of grain, to her father. This Hali i! Po * mlatlon * 

wJjL 7 TJ Zar 'l arriTa ! at - tha ^trance the boy worship, the 

V S f " t W ? ter \ ,hrowl "g two copper coins into it and then 

seating Vmself on a blanket placed near the wall. The bride’s sister now 
has a mimic fight with him and does not let him sit down till he has paid 
her two annas. This is called bishk. She then fetches the bride and seats her 
ul?;,, 1 ,™ brother-in-law brings a vessel of boiled rice which 
he and the boy s brother scatter over the vessel. This is called bhat eking ana. 

Ihe pair are then seated, as are the guests, and a feast with songs and 
dancing follows Next morning the bride’s dowry called md; is given to her 
by her parents In the afternoon the boy’s party returns to’his house with 
two or three of the girl s friends, and the bride herself and other men anti 
women of the bride s party. Before leaving the th reshold of the bride’s house 

rounHrrT 7 i 0f r“r^ “ a Bg^ii lam P being waved four times 

™,Tti eof * he pair by a pnest.who recites verses from the Sukldmber 
L)eo tola. At the boy’s house this observance is repeated, and the 

bT^to^rr 11 )y ri. tl,e i b, i' , f andbrid »P™"™, at the door. Then the 
y s mother lifts up the bnde s veil and presents her with a rupee or half 

AS e tL flC T 5 toiler P° siti0D - ^ h called ffhundukhara kamd. 
atter this a feast is eaten and another feast given on the following day, and 

ongs anc dances performed. The bidding portion of the ceremony is when 
f* r/ V S waved round the couple's heads at the boy's house. At his wedding 
the boy wears a high peaked cap like a Gaddi’s, but not a sehra. S 

• •+ a ., m , onttl a ft er the marriage the married pair pay a 

■Visit to the -wife S parents and make them a small present. This 
observance is called har-phem. 

... ™ ow ^marriage is recognised. Formerly the widow was 
obliged to marry one of the deceased husband’s brothers, but now 
bis is not the practice. She can choose her own husband within 
her own caste or sub-division. This union is solemnized by an 
inferior form of marriage called sargudhi. There are no dhrimu 
and the bridegroom simply goes to the woman’s house with his 
r“ d brother. The bandha is given as at a regular wedding, 
but art? is not performed, and there is less feasting and the cost is 
much less. I he binding ceremony in this form is when an orna¬ 
ment is put on her, usually a nose ring. 

A quiet form of sargudhi marriage is called garth char a. The laa 
etc., are all rendered as iu the other form, but on an auspicious day the 

nM-hf r °T aCCOmpa L 1 - ed b 7 h ,‘ 3 8i9ter « m ply ffoes lo the bride’s house, and 
at the entrance worships the kumbh. He then seats himself on the blanket 
in the usual way, and the girl is seated next him by her mother. After 
eating the couple take leave of the girl’s father and proceed to the bov’s 
house where the kumbh is again touched. This second worship of the 
kuwibh makes Llie marriage binding. 

The third and lowest form of marriage is the bandha. ludnd in which <? 
widow who is to marry her husband’s brother is married to him on the kirin 
day, i.e., 7th to the 11th or 13th day after the first husband’s death 
fahe puts aside her late husband’s ornaments and puts on his broiher’s in 
token that she accents him. A he-goat is sacrificed at home to the deceased 
husband and a small feast usually given. The widow’s parents need not attend. 


Sargudhi . 


ffari&cArfra* 


B a n d h i 

ludvd* 


i 
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but they are entitled to a lag, called bakra, as being the price of a goat. If 
the widow wishes to marry a stranger, he must pay the bakra of one rupee, 
and Re. 1-3 or Rs. 3 as chadyoli to her parents. An auspic.oas day ^ter 
the kirid karm period is ascertained from a jttsht, and the ornaments 
changed as described above. 

Lastly a man who elopes with a girl can, after a certain interval, open 
negotiations with her father, and if he assents pay him Rs. 7 and a goat as 
compensation. This observance is termed lag rxt and operates os a valid 
marriage. (, > 

The custom of gharjawdntri, or service in lieu of a money 
payment for a wife, is common among all castes in the State, espe¬ 
cially in the Churah and Sadr mzdrats. The term of service is 
usually three or seven years, and the marriage may take place at 
any time if the girl’s father is agreeable. 

A husband may divorce his wife if he cannot get on -with her. 
The divorce is complete if the husband receives back his ornaments 
and says : “ I have divorced you, Baja k% durohi," i.e., “ on the 
Raja’s oath.” The husband also breaks a stick in her presence. 
Divorced wives can remarry if they like. 


Inheritance In succession all sons, even bastards, if recognized by the 
father, succeed on equal terms, but the eldest son gets the best 
field.as his jethwdgh ; the second Bon gets a special implement, 
sickle, sword or axe as his hathidr, while the third gets the family 
house as his mulwdher. 


The son {rand put) or daughter {rand dhxa) of a widow born 
in her husband’s house has all the rights of her deceased husband’s 
own children. It is, however, essential that the widow should 
continue to live in her husband’s house and the child be begotten 
therein. 


Death Ob- All Hindus except children not yet tonsured are burnt. The 
Mrranccs. bead is placed towards the north and the bauds on the chest, the 
face being turned skyward. The Hindu rites are, in essentials, 
observed, but the place of the acharj is taken by the Bhat. 

For seven, nine or thirteen days mourning is observed, only one meal 
a day, called upas, being eaten, and on the day on which mourning is to 
cease a suit of good woollen clothes (which are prepared beforehand in anti¬ 
cipation of death and worn on festival days) is given to the priest who 
presides over the obsequies. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared and offered 
to the deceased’s ancestors and finally removed and thrown into the nearest 
stream. The relations of the deceased also wash their clothes and a he- 
goat is killed. Then a feast is given to the relations and the mourning 
ends. This feast is usually given by the deceased’s wife’s parents. Cere- 
monies are performed and balls made and offered after one three and six 
months, a year and four years, to the deceased. At the latter, *.e., at the 
end of the fourth year, called chubarki, the ceremonial is done on a big 
scale. 6 


0) Marnsge easterns differ considerably in the eastern and western portione of Chnrib 

and the above deacnption chiefly applies to the eastern half. In the western half the btoA 
or foil marriage nte, according to orthodox Hindu costom, ia the role and the iana< ia 
uncommon ; but the other forma are a a above. 
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The obsequies of any man who dies childless are done in the same way, 
but if he brings any calamity on the household an effigy is made and placed 
near a spring or on tlie roof of the house or in some good place and 
worshipped by offering him a cap, bread, and an earthen pot of ghi which 
are finally worn and eaten by the man who is supposed to have been 
affected by him. The spirit of the person who dies a violent death is 
appeased by taking an earthen pot full of boiled ghi, a pitcher full of 
water, and a goat to the spot where he met his death, and the goat is killed 
there and his head and the vessels rolled down the hill. This is done on 
the paniya.ru, i.e , on the kirid harm day. The caste performs saradh. 

Ceremonies are'also performed for the propitiation of ancestors in general.* 1 ) 

The Churahfs are zamindars and hold two forms of tenure. 

Those who give half of the produce of land are called ghdrds and 
those who pay a fixed share of grain, etc., are called mudydri. 

The half share is alone divided after deducting the seed for the 
next crop. Occupancy tenants are not allowed any special privi¬ 
lege in the shape of remission of rent or favourable rates. The 
Churahis are primarily and essentially zamindars, but many of 
them own flocks of sheep and goats with which, like the Gaddis, 
they visit Pangi in summer and the low hills in winter. 

The Churahfs worship the deities on the following days :— , ^f^® 0b * 

Shiv —Sunday, Monday and Thursday. 

Soldi —Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 

Nag or Mahal —Thursday and Saturday. 

Kailu— Thursday. 

Kyelang — Sunday and Thursday. 

Sitla —Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

Chaund —Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 

To Shiv are offered a chola or woollen coat, a sheep, charms 
of silver oblong in shape worn round the neck, a nddi (a silver 
ornament shaped like a dram). These offerings are taken by 
the head of the family, and the ornaments are worn by him out of 
respect for Shiv and to avert his wrath. 

To Saktf Devi are]"offered, as elswhere, a goat, trident and 
cnkes. 

The offerings to a Nug are an iron mace (khanda), a crooked 
iron stick (kundi) (these are left at the shrine), a sheep and cakes 
(these are divided among the priest, chela and worshipper, and 
eaten). 

To Kailu are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid. The 
cap and part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. 

KyelaDg’s offerings are a mace, a'goat and a red cap. 

(1) Men who hare died cbitdle#* are propitiated by putting garl ana of flower* and ft red 

woollen cap on their effigie* on the Sanhrant and Amawdi day*. 
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CHAP, t c. Sifcla's offerings are a goat and cakes like the Devi’s. 

Population Chavind gets cakes, and occasionally a goat ie also sacrificed 

cidiitii*. at her shrUie. 

Ejjlil^i-otia Ob- 

"iwsHi- Shiva's temples are culled Shiv ra darn and Snkti’s fiafcli ra 

de/a, while n Ndg'a is sty fed ,Kdg > a dcra. 

The Lrihtj makes a pilgrimag* to Manm&hesh in Bbadon or in 
Apujj, on the Drub Ashtnim day. 

The blocks of wood or stone which mo supposed to possess 
some supernatural attributes are worshipped by the tribe. 

When a deity is to lit set up for the first timo and consecrated* 
a Brahman's presence ia necessary. The priests presideai shrines; 
and m dwellings the elder members of tin# household. Priters are 
not selected from the Brahman ebijja only, but From all the other 
castes except low castes- Brahman?, Rnj puts, ltd this and Thiikara 
aro eligible to bold the position of u priest. 

Mtntk The following are some of the festivals observed in Chumh :— 

1, Biswa on 1st Baiankh nt which pfadri or balls of grain arc 
eaten with honey and $hi or qv-\ People also collect together for 
singing and dancing, this being the Hindu New Year's Day. 

2, Patron* ki wnkrint, i>n 1st Rhildon, held in memory of 
their ancestors. Flour is mixed with water, ?alt and spices and 
spread on bhujfi leaves, called patroru, and eaten. 

3, Milam, held on the same day a? the Dnrbashtami at Maui 
M&heah in honour of Sfirva—that fe, on thu eighth day of the light 
hair of Bhidon. U ia accompanied by dancing. 

k Several of the ordinary Die/as observed in Lbe capital, 
such ae Hob, Duvall, Lohi i, etc., m e also held in Chunili. 

5. Chhinj, or wrest ling matches associated with the Lakhdnfn 
cult are held nntraully in every paryana of Churn h. 

ftufwiw, The Pungwtilsare the inhabitants of Pingi in the Pan pi wizarat 
of the State. 

The generic name includes the following high castes 
Brahmans, Bfijputs, iMkura and KAthis; andthe following few 
castes Haifa Lobira, Meghs and Dukis. There a ra also a few 
Tibetans in JL’angi, who are called Bhota. The high castes have no 
restriction either on fowl or marriage among themselves, but 
they do not eat or intermarry with the few castes, nor with the 
Bhofe. 

The family traditions of the Pangwala point to their having 
emigrated from various parts of the hills ; some from tho lower 
Chenab and the Rnyi valleyg, other* from Lahul and Kufe. 
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Among the high castes marriage La prohibited hoi ween kinsmen within 
fiv» tLgi«fls an the moth nr'a and ten degrees on the father‘d side. 

The observances at betrothal arc simple. The boy's father, accom¬ 
panied by a friend* goes to the bride's Iiouwh and opens negotiations. If 
the parent* consent, the bo/ 1 * t’ulmr presents the gijl’e father with a rupee, 
an observance called phakhi diii , i,*. t “ has given aSHeut.” The bey's father 
niniit go to the girl's ho nee again within a year to confirm the alliance, 
and this is called chak Wuint r literally '■focal: fond ” The buy and a friend 
accompany hint and the W piuaente the girl tvilh a pair of enr-ringfl 
[bahi'i and bracelets (ftsmycu), oollcdtivcly called baitdhn, ' To is oliHOrvnace 
is called bandha cfsria, To the girl's father he gives £ts, 12, culled a id idli, 
and to liur hihLIilt Rs. 3, culled yitdtiti or thitaut, btickis (cakna wrapped 
in birch Wit) are than distributed to all present, which makes the betro¬ 
thal binding. If the boy annul, it, he mnut pay Us. 6 or mom for the 
girl's malt ur consent: whereas if tha girl ana tile it, thfi boy or hi* guardian, 
if he is a minor, cun claim unlimited damages. Betrothal may bo at any nge. 

Two forma of marriage are in vogue. The superior form is 
called jdnj{ or jrini. and is carried out aa fallows in Sitdi parjana 
hud ns far np as Tindi:— 

ft is not cocoesary to ascertain a propitious day for iho wadding an it is 
canal for the boy to ou to the girl's house on u Sunday, Tuesday or Thurs¬ 
day ; and to bring trio bride homo on a Monday, Wednesday or t’riday. 
ButfiSkh, Llfir, Hati, AJ&gli and Pliegos arc uuspicioiH montbB 

for marriage. Having secured the girl's father's usient the boy's maternal 
uncle again goes to the girl's hoiteo to gel u day fixed for the wedding 
(sAddi), aud oil that day the wedding party goes to tin* girl's hnnac, where 
all art: feumiibled in one roam, the bride and the bridegroom being seated 
coat each other, with their maternal uncles at their aides, Thu girl's 
maternal undo then nixes aiftu (grain perched uud ground) in water. 
Ho next makes so von or more tutu* or cotiw, uLhjuL h cubit high, ctit of the 
sattu, rubs butter on them and sticks a dower in cadi. Then be puts 
burning charcoal and dhup (niceuse) in a dhunch (emitter} and lights a 
lamp. Currying the dhnnr.ti in bis left hand lie t«kas a lit,tie off tilt top uf 
a fate with his right and touches with it the buck oi the fire-place 11 f to 
tho cast, also the sides of the rutun, to the caafc, south, west anil ngrih, in 
Lint! order, and ihti tup of ihu door ftwine. The girl's maternal node than 
•site down, placing Hit- or user |. u tbu ground, while the bride's mother 
collects the fates, and putting Lliuin in a vttsol ruak-. 1 -. m uiuiiy sirml] flat 
bulls (ouch with a little hollow on the top) us thare are people present. If 
necessary, she can add more tttflu. Tuese balls sro given to tbu guests one 
by one; her hliflhiuul pouring u liulr- <jhi into tlio bollowi, ns she does BO. 
Those fur the bridal pair nru given first by thegirTa miitemal untie, end 
bo fixes them on the tips oi the tingere of both his hands, croajii-j his imnde 
and approaches tbo pair. Whichever first picks and taates cup of the bulls, 
is regarded as the cleverer of the pair. A feast with flinging and dancing 
loltowa.** 1 

Next morning the girl’s relations present her with jewelry, ntonsils 
etc., an *«tv dowry. Tft a couple then throw iticanw into the ./Altar// 
prostrate thumeslvw at their parents’ feet, the girl doing to first. This to 


Tbfl- (Ire-jilftcrt twv h n^rth., 

f!( In Kiln* aud Duiwu po#j.n.4. nt, W*j art mud*, hut ■ bull of «!(■„ tnanv *aii chi 
i» pt»]>unird «tb« btidtfrooffl * hoan *,ul divftfol tnou :b* guviia, , portion liia# &ni 
aivuit to thv bridal fur. ILia uIvtUU cal ltd pW,t, ud ii followed bj 4 Iwi. 
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called pfffr fotidan, The wedding procession then returns to the boy\s 
home, tlifl bo/ bring earned uu thu back of thu girl’a uml-i'iial uncle, and 
n’« mbw. at |.lw end of the journey, to the fliilntwo, where they alight 
am] walk iti, At the dour thu LTrumoiiy is performed by the boy's 

mother pji«-iiL'{ a abiifip three times round their head*. As rood os the 
couple haro croiasd the threshold the marriage is complete. But the tofu 
obijemurce ia ugum gone through, tha hojV parents now officiating. A 
fvHhfj is givan nrifl another on the following day. The inmio* or wedding 
proi-eutK are presented to the bridegroom and the fdy, Rs. IS or mom, 
Payable to th-! girl's Father, maternal uncle and own brother, if not already 
presented, is tfiktii, and next day the guests disperse. 

Within a month the jpAtwaniii ceremony takes place. The bride accom¬ 
panied by hor hu&buOtJ goes to her parents 1 hatin', la ting with them a stria St 
present and after remaining a few Any a they return to their own home. 

The bride is often taken home by her husband after betrothal, without 
any marrigo cere on my. The bridegroom mires to the brides house and 
after arranging the matter with the parent*. Or even without their eminent, 
takes away {ii$ wife to his own home. Iti all such ckk'h the wife, if ot age, 
is of courae a consenting party ; and if a child, the consent of the parente 
is essential, a jiini is usually held in the bridegroom's house a short time 
afterwards and lambol ri given by his friends but the bride’s friends am ant. 
present,. This outturn is now regarded with disfavour, but is still very 
common in Pfingi. 

Tlit* inferior form of marriage in called ivpi li-tii. It is used 
in the Gutw> of a widow's remarriage, and is only permissible after 
a year has eloped since the husband's death. The right to claim 
tile widow's hand rest* with the late husband’s brothers or nephews, 
and in thu presence of two respectable men the second husband, 
who should bo a brother* nephew, or cousin of the deceased, presents 
the widow with a, now woollen pig-tailed cap, Hor acceptance of 
this cap cements the union. If a stranger wishes to marry the 
widow, ho must obtain her parents' consent and pay a sum of 
money and may then take her home. This is called randt rakhi 
ldi t and is the only ceremony iu this kind of hand-fastening. 

Women are nil owed every freedom before marriage* and 
divorce is fully recognised. There are two forms, one in which 
tho husband pays Ks. (j to his wife for her man or consent and 
then breaks a dry stick in two pieces over her head : the other in 
which he accepts a Certain sum for her release from bur parents or 
lorer, and then breaks the *tick either over the money or her head. 
Tho wife cannot then be reclaimed, and is free to marry again' 
and her children will be regarded as legitimate.* 11 * 5 ’ 


All legitimate sona succeed equally, but bastards [huUar] have 
110 light of inheritance, Adoption is recognised, and there are no 
formal uses, nor apparently any restrictions, but the presence of 
a few respectable men os witnesses is required. 


CH If(tw 31 iliw mpd in m third KHift. If h hiim iiVm m, .1 7 .. 7 , - 

Hit wjf* Re, <i as nr,in n, dtnrailLato btr, Ud Rivesligr Uutthrr m»a Uj fimnliTh^ 1^”' 

Visit her haiW* r™«. Th» Sm wif* n«any 43a."toIK rf Etotoi* «T\ to 
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Death observances are also simple. Lepers and children tinder 
ft year old are buried, lying on the hack and with their hands 
folded on the breast and the heed to the north. All others arc 
burnt and their ashes thrown into the Chandra Rlulga, 

Thu py/L- (r hi} mny be math, of any kind of wood, anti upon it the body 
i« 1u.il! on ita left aidu witlt tliu head to the north und face to the oast. 
The fibroud, inturu, is lorn into twq pieces frotn she middle, ono paten being 
jiiitL’L'd under and the other over the corpse, and § hi u sprinkled on the 
wood. The pyre in lighted from each point of the rwnpnvs by toruhae, 
applied fint by the non, nephew or sister 1 * son, 

For three or five days ifter a death only ono meal a day (nailed Hpdt} 
is tiu'un by the family Of the deceased, then a feast is given to the friend*. 
The date on which the death orenrred i« observed monthly as a fast, only 
OIW meal, also called updn, being oaten. At the end of n year rhe house is 
cleansed, r feast is given anil the mourning (jomc* to an Cad. No thmdh is 
perform ml, but t smell stone slab calk'd jritr with a rough effigy of the de» 
ceased cat on it, is set up on the ninth day or later, near a spring nr stream, 
Souwtim- s ft small sqnAre hut is erected "at a spring and in it is placed ah 
upright piece of wood pitr with t be figure of the deceased cut On it, and below 
tbis ik h spout through wliiuli the water Hows, This iu ikccouipanied fey the 
Tveifauoii of vttxrJfiu, and libations of watrr ulfored tn the manes of tliu 
deceased and is follow'd by a fea=t, Those who can afford it erect a long 
stone slab, celled dhij, in seme place near the village. On the appointed 
day all the people of the neighbmirhoud joiHem’blo: a rheep is sacrificed over 
the stone and it is sot up in the ground, under the diri'clion of a Brahman, 
who repeat* curtain vuintrtui. A Least, called tt tjnu or fUa't, is then given, 
ofton costing n laryu sum of money. This is tuudly t.ouu a year or more 
after the death, 

Impurity after :i funeral or the birth of a euii lust* 12 days, and after 
that of a girl 0 days, During menstruation a woman is unrluan for three 
days. After child birth or menalmntioti a woman and the mo tubers of her 
family are purified in the orthodox Hindu manner. On the thirteenth day 
afi era funeral a feast is given to relatives and ItL-ighboars, and the family 
punned as after a birth. 

The only form of tenancy is culled ddhighdrL where htdf the ctod is 
paid as rent. 

The following are tho chief festivals observed in Pdngi 

1 Bislin or Bison on 1st Btiisakh when turn] (small w beaten 
cakes cooked in gfii], incense, vermilion, flowers, rice, 
gh>' and pur fire offered to Devi, and at night relatives 
and friends are feasted, and hiri (a kind of spirituous 
liquor made from ai/y, barley) is freely indulged in. 

- i lie Uttrain on Igl Magb in honor of their ancestors. 
Every one who happens to come to the bouse mnst be 
fed, and feasting is common, 

Shirwfit or Sbinritah, This is the same us Shivratri and 
is held in Phogau, an a fast, food being eaten in the 
evening, h'ried suet, milk, phi and buttermilk (dta'A) 
are offered to fShiva and then eaten, to break the fast. 

4 Tho Khaul m da is held on the puranmdii or full moon 
of Magh. A largo lighted torch is earned by the 
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head of each hamlet and waved below the nearest 
idol- At night a least, is held and people make snniU 
torches called ghaink and swing tlnjm round their heads 
in play, and then throw them at tho walnut trees, in 
the belief that if the torch is caught in the branches 
the thrower will have a son. At all the m&u except 
Shirwfich drunken ness is common. 

The Siljtnefu is observed on the new moon of Magli or J? ha anti 
after the Sbivriitri us* a day of rejoicing to emark i be advent o! 
spring. The nighty before they make in every house a tola of ratiu 
with ghi, with a flower on tho top. Rising before dawn they 
worship the family god and other objects in the house, touching 
them all with the mtlu, The younger members of the family do 
obeisance to the elders. At daybreak they go to the houses of 
their friends with h bit of *attn and c hapatifi, nnd eat and drink 
with them, repenting the salutation bhala dhddn (may you be 
wall)- Later they visit their friends in moro distant villages. 

The Pangwtfls specially affect Devi, Nag and Shiva worship. 
The principal Devi temple is at. Mindhai, called Mindhal Hdsnn 
Devi, and is a place of pilgrimage. Other shrines are those of 
Malian, Sltla Devi ftud Det Nag, and such shrines are numerous 
in the valley. Shiva is worshipped on any day of the week, but 
specially onJ’Sunday : Devi and Nag on Sunday, Tuesday and 
Saturday: Siddhs on Friday. Sacrifices consist of a sheep or "goat; 
i he animal’s head being the perquisite of the slayer, and the rest is 
divided between the priest and tho worshippers. These temples 
are specially visited on the pinuja or full moon of Bhudon and 
Asauj and also in -loth. 

The lihnlis are the inhabitants of Cliamba-fjilud and include 
Brdhmana, Rajputs, Thrikvire and R^this, with the following low 
castes;—HiSlis and Lohfau, There are also Shots, but the other 
castes have no communion wit h them. 


These castes are all endogamous. Tho only Rajput families 
are those of the BdniSs of Tiloknath and Margraon. Tho former 
intermarries with the Kami families in the Ravi valley and 
Bhattiytit: the latter with Thikurs and Rdthis. 

Marriage is prohibited within three degree of roUtianahip tmth. on 
the fathers and lUiUluir's h i lIg- 

Thu marriage customs of tho Lsibulie are simihn' l 0 those uf pgori 
Thti father of the boy goes to the girl's boose icnompanbd by u irinnd 
u.-tl if alliance » arranged ho reiuma and p* y8 Re, I t , the father of tba 
/anj-rarttfa. 


Them art two forms of manage, the superior form bamjj called budh 
riusy do not commit ■ Brahman for - lanky day, but Sunday und Monday 
are regarded ti good iinye. ' J 


On the appointed day tin* unaegrnom gow with his friends to 
bride's house. The pair we seated on a carpet alongside each other, 
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bride being on the lui l, hiiJ u iut'A (cona) of »aiiu nn<J gl\i is prepared and ft CKAP_I. C, 
jmnlt portiuu gif on them by the bride's maternal unde, after wjiii: 1 11 ] s pepnIfttiOB, 
divided cip airioTk^ tlicr g neats. Thm itbgarvi&ii-ca is marpi. A foaafc 1S 

then given to ail present, jumI in fb" morning prBaents in money, jewelry, WhoL*, 
utensils, An,, an- given to the brirt.>, eftlkd •mj. The bridegroom nlso pays 
Ont* ntppe tn- tlin 1 either and mnhhpr of (bo bridff. frse zu&maftO 

prtffi^ssic-u tUon departs iso tha bridegroom 1 * hom#, m& ftt the dwt ™ 
fmrna, ceri- many la pot formed in iMntfip ttift flbwp thru giveuto the 

tlfilis, A i-* prepared tuvl diviJud in tji# same manner as at thu brides 
house, and a feast h given* girl'n pararts do not accompany th B 

procession t onlj a brtiL-h-ur acid Other maU relatives of 1 ”* bride Ip whom 
nothing is paid on their dpparliirp. The Guilcim of taking homeilhG britw 
after hotroth&l without a mania ire ceremony is also common in Ldliul. The 
fhirauni cargmony L* the snnic m in Friuli. 

A modified form of polyandry is pro v;. loot in Chnmbfc-Lflml. ntyiodi* 
At the lime nf the mniringe the younger brother of the bride- 
groom presents one rupdfc to the hvideos mother which eafciibliiihe^ 
his right as a second husband. More than two brothers are not 
admissible. 


Widow remarriage is called hpi Idni and is practically the 
game «s in PAngi, 

Divorce is recognised and usually two or three respectable 
persons arc present on the occasion. The husband and wife byiil 
a piece of thread and break it. by pulling in opposite directions. 
If both are tigrooable to the divmco no , money payment is 
made, otherwise the payment ie made by the party desiring the 
divorce and is called mdn. 


Widow ro< 
m it rug*. 


Dfvffros, 


The death observances in Luhul ace much the same *19 in n*atii nt>. 
PAngi : children nudor one year mid lepers being buried and all Mr,Me * - 
others burnt, and the ashes thrown into the Chfiudra Bhiiga, The 
funeral ceremony is practically the same as in Pangi, and after it, 
eight days of mourning ;ire observed, during which only ono meal a 
day is eutoii. This meal is called upd», Those who can afford it 
raise monolith slabs • {dkctji) to the dead, but no pitr or wooden 
figure is set np as in Pingi. 

Among the L&hulis eight days are observed as the period of 
impurity for all purposes. 

The only tenure in Uihul is called gh&i or ijhlii, i.e-, an equal Lauj isnura. 
division of tho crop between landlord imd tenant- Inheritance is 
the same as in PiingL 

The Aryan and Mongo linn races meet ami intermingle in jieUgiua* 
LdUul and thw Mliulis exhibit the characteristics of both races, 
though the Aryan element predominates* Their religion is an * 
impure Buddhism grafted on the ancient and aboriginal Nag am! 

Devi cult, which ia similar to that of P«ngi and is found as far 
up the valley as the junction of the Chandra aud BMga rivers iu 
British 1/d ltd- It is inters sting to note, as shown by recent 
research, that the whole of this tract was Ohamba territory from 
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C, the tooth or eleventh century to about A. D. 1660-70, when a 
Population. P^of it ‘passed und^r the rule of knlu. Chnrtms, pray or* wheels 
Urn* «re common. The 

£££&£& rad * * bf Dm **• “ 
the amatcas or new moon of Phngnn and is meant to represent l£> 

tK Zt ™Zi lhe r w " *«**• X-&TSLS5 

SX W r H ^ i«pr^enhmg a man, a woman and u demon, 

mnlw J ° C “ dlfi ec dud Tin. htliH-B 

mnsk-Wrer repr^ont, winter, personified ae an evil demon ™d 

* tW by be TiDajftj find pelted with enow balls till te retires 
from the Tillage and drops h-s man to after which to* in\n* ; n « 
dance with ( he gdmi and nietmi maak-bearrrg Thi^ m in \ «, tl. 
same as the Sil W fl in Pdngi and has th ° 

Avt ^ festlTA ' ia in honour of th» local ftodlii Sattva called 
ATalokjteshTftra, and takes place on the hvt d*v nf , 

Triiokndtb. The Bane of TrLkirf™ uLi JL toil t 

Sw^SmI? ^ ? aci ? ni ri1 * a aiwl shcrificQg of cm aCighud 
i}po and diluting and dancing ara common. ^ 

in JtZ^Zin^g" 64 " “ 0taorTKl ttrou ^ out La ' J - 

The Or m£h in held on the full moon of pufa™, m r,v;i l - . 

»nd M— udB. ,11 the oft...eZi. ZX Zt't'nt 

mg and dancing, I lie usual salutation in i^lhul is nj, ' ; 
Ung 1( a,id the reply ffiven to the low castes is Uim t dim. ’ 

those of Pdngi, and W tjpcetivdy. “** aU}ih ^ ** 

Bhattiyiils is a generic name for the dmdIo ,,f ■ * 

including ti rib mans, Rdiuuts Thatur- h - > i • 'dtiySt fcizdftil t 
MaMjanf, Knmhto, JinT^fe 

following tow castes i—Bndhis, Koli* Hiii,',! nV n, a ' ld . tl!fl 
Dumuas, Batwffl*, bohira, Dhnngris, RiWa£ &J. Chamire ' 

Casto restrictions are in Ml forc^ , m j ■ , 
customs are much the same as in Kun^va a ^i marHa S° 
with orthodox fluidu practice. S j nd ai>e m uccordanca 

pmS »»>*• * 

plough, bnt It ifl yielding to the forgot oinmSSj^ tbe 

tliemW and the tS °^ a ^ V ' T0a 

their own daughters in return. ” * re * n ®h6» howaver, to give 
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1'hern wro two form:* of marriage of whiol: fho superior—the only form CHAP. I, C. 
lunringtlio higher oostun--iH railed byAh. The inferior form, railed jhanjariim, , ~ 
h for widow rafnarriag© onU, and is nnt found among the BroLmaii, r0pT,lftttolL 
RdjpoEj Jthatn and HiliSjiin tiistsi which do D M t pcrunt finch nuirrisgBs, Xiutilyfilt, 

Uoath observances And social and religion a customs generally, 
including festivals, arc much the same os in Knngrn, 

Thera is no generic name for the people of the Sadr wisdrxt, T *‘* s *dr 
who include representatives of almost all the castes in the State. ™ l4rtfc ' 

Tlie marriage and or her social and religions customs are not 
uniform ; in the southern portion of the witdrat th«y assimilate to 
thtiae of Bralirmuir, nud in the northern to those of the western 
portion of Ohtirrih, In the central portion they are affected by 
proximity to the capital whore caste rules are strictly in force. 

The bt/dh or full marriage rite is every where customary. 

The following remarks relate to certain ca?tee found through¬ 
out the State ; — 

The Minor High Castes number 7,54! and are chiefly Khatris, vincr mit 
•fats, MuluijauH, Ku whirs, Tarkhans and Jin wars with 1,011 Hindu etau *- 
Fakirs. The first three caster* differ little from the same castes on 
tho plains. The Kbatrj’s and Mafafijaim are chiefly shop-keepers j 
whilo the Juts and Kamh&ra ure engaged in farming, bnt the latter 
also make pottery. A small tj umber of the KuniMrs are Muham¬ 
madans and some id iba Tarkhans are Muhammadans or 8ikha. 

Tho Menial Castes in the State are numerically important for MhUJcuim. 
they include mure than one-fourth of tlm entire population. Their 
names are for the most part occupational find indicate the low 
social position which these castes have long occupied. Some of 
them such as Halts and LuMrs are found in ail the miorafe while 
the Chamirs, Domnas, Barwais, Kolis, Sip pi 9, Btidhjs end BatweJn 
live chiefly in the Sadr, Churlih and Bhaltiyat wizarats, The 
Uiharas are native to Brahmaur and the Scravas to the outer hills. 

Other castes are the Boiusis, Dhnngris, Drains, Meghs* etc. 

Most of these Castes era indigenous to tho hills jmd probably of 
aboriginal origin. General Cunningham was of opinion that the 
Western Ilills w^re originally peopled by a Kolarinn group from tho 
same race as the K-la of Central India. Tho IColi*, Dumnos, and 
Megha are the only castes having names of on ethnological 
character; hut many of the other castes though now distinguished 
by purely occupational names may have sprang from the name 
source ess the Kolis, Wo may rafely conclude that the oldest 
’strata among these castes have been settled in the hills from the 
very earliest times. That ih^y ;dl have in later times received 
accessions from the high castes, by intermarriage and other 
connection!?, hardly ah mite of any doubt. Their tradilions all 
point to this end indeed sncli defections are still of frequent 
occurrence. 
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Those ffistfig are all endogamous And conform generally to the 
marriage and other social and religious customs of the high castes 
in the different localities in Which they happen to rt-side. A Brah¬ 
man is seldom present at their marriage ceremony which is of n 
simple character* Betrothal is arranged among them by the 
payment of a smn of money to the parents of ibe bride. 

Of these castes all but the Ohuhras barn their dead. 

The Bddhis (hidhua to out) chum a high social rank and 
Brfhmans of the third class are Said to attend their marriage rite. 
They arc chiefly carpenters. 


The Jogis too are ambitious of being considered a superior 
caste. They are chiefly gardeners and farm ere and are distinct 
from the professional asceties of the same name, though like them 
many of them have the pierced ear. 

The Hindu Mooli is and Sois (l> she claim superior rank and 
MaudbuyHlu Brfihmana act as their putwhits, Thu Soia dn serving 
and make leaf cups. 

The TMfs {bit a plough) are the most important of the 
menial caste*, numbering more than one half oF the entire com- 
inanity. As a caste name the name is found chiefly in Chambu, but 
the people ere probably identical with the Meghs of Jammu and 
the Dtikis of Mrmdi and Kulu, Many of the smaller castes such n$ 
Bensis (l! (players), Dhaugris WJ f iron-smelters), Diems' 1 ’ (ferrymen) 
Lohiirp (blacksmiths), Keb£rW% Ac., are probably nffstiools from 
the Half caste. The Units are chiefly engaged in farm work and m 
servants to Isnd-hokWs. They also hold land from the State, 
and often subrent it from others paying in cash or kmd accord i n rr 
tn agreement. They also make pattu blankets, remove deed 
animals and discharge many other menial duties. 

The Chwtilrs (cfatmrd leather) hold land in addition to their 
hereditary occupation of tanning and working in leather fn 
the capital most of them are Ramdasi Sikhs. Their traditions 
are said to point to migration from the plains and their aatra* *rJi 
aZ# lend some support to this. 

The Dumm* are most numerous in the outer hills where tW 
arc widely distributed, and are chiefly basket-makers and 
musicians. 

fc2i Si| T T “ <*» Tfi.y are 

weavers but h leo hoH and cubivate land. The Kolia J J V 
distinguished from the hfbis who look after the hthls nr irri^+i^ 
channels and who nmy he of any cos to. rr 

{1) S|iTKl=tO *f>W. ” 

^w«=£& balboa. 

rf^du«i*nfl=ta b?5W. 

W inflate! *\in t®r wnlttunitit * n , 

[I) Th« Eittfli mite braM orr.nmont* culled rilu.ru f w q^,,. 

B»J b? dlrirnl Ins U» Dim* if the orcumegtJ Or vk* trrii * ,0Bl,tl ■ *■“* «■<* DUie 
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Tbe Barwifla make mats and winnowing fan#) am) also act as* 
musicians. Their name may bo derived from Sana, the name of the 
grass 'used ir» tlieir work. The BatwfiJft are generally regarded as 
being of Bnrwdl enste but Were formerly employed ns chfiukidurs 
ami peons and this led to their acquiring a slightly higher social 
status. Many of them are still policemen and peons in (hmnbit. 
B&twiil menus tax-collector. A But we I in the pargai ms is an 
ordionjy peon under the orders of the ptirgana officials and may 
bo ©f any caste. 

Wbon the members of any of the menial castes subvent laud 
they are called jhumridtv, iVe., “ family servants," bat this term 
is applicable to men of any caste who snbront land from a tenant 
and not from the Stole direct. 

When a man of low caste has brought himself under obligation 
to a landlord for service in payment of debt ho is called ?xtma 
ttnd in former times thru was practically a form of slavery. It 
still exists though not to a large extent and is contrary to 
the law. 

Until recent times the members of these castes laboured 
under many vexatious restrictions, and indeed were little better 
than serfs. The men might cot wear long hair or live in houses 
of more than one storey t the women were forbidden to put on 
gold ornaments, and a bride could not be carried in a pa I hi. 
At weddings the use of the duftd or drum nod the nttkara or round 
drum was disallowed. Some of these restrictions still exist, 
but (lie social condition of these castes has greatly improved in 
recent, years. Tho use nf the pnlki, itafa! and m<kd?ft at weddings 
is still forbidden, but permission may be secured iu perpetuity by 
one payment of ftfl. 25 to the State. 0 * In all other respects the 
low castes enjoy all tho ordinary rights and privileges of State 
subject 

Tho form of salutation in use among them is ‘ Ludrki/ tbe 
same as among the Thiikurs nud Ritthis. 

t 

There are no Ohuhras indigenous to the lulls, and those in the 
State arc all from the plains, and live in the capital. 

Muhammadans arc classed under the names of Knshmfrf, 
Jnlahri, Mughal, Pathan, Fakir, Sheikh and Gn jnr, the mere mention 
of which shows whence they came. They number 6,436, and are 
found chiefly in op near the capital, and Its the CkunJh wisdraf. 
Tim Kadhtnfrfs are most numerous, and occupy a special mvfiaHa 
in tho town named after them. The Palhatm seem to have drifted 
into the State in search of work, and then settled down as eulti- 
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CHAP. I, c. vatora. The Julabas live chiefly in the suburb of Julakhri near the 

Population, town and have probably been long settled in the State. 

dan“ hamma ' l’ 116 Gujara are said to be a new importation within the last 
forty or flfty years and are found with their herds of bnffaloes and 
cows on the slopes of many of the niouutain ranges in the Ravi 
Valley. They migrate, as a rule, in spring and autumn between the 
outer hills and the high ranges, but do not cross the Pancri Range 
Each family has its own dhdr or grazing ground in the mountains 
to which it always returns. Some have permanently settled in the 
hills. The Gujars are a fine handsome people with peculiar and 
characteristic features and dress which make them conspicuous. 
The men are generally tall and erect, with muscular and well-knit 
frames. The women are of more slender build, but are active and 
hard-working. The Gujars make their living by the sale of milk 
c,hi and other produce. If a market exists near their encampment 
these are taken in every morning for sale. When they live in the 
interior of the mountains the milk is made into ghi, and sold to 
traders who visit them at stated times, by pre-arrangement to 
take it over from them. Grazing dues at certain rates are paid bv 
them to the State. r 3 

iSff* „ .., The , ? a “ a y "> > 3 . °f courae, that of the 

Kaja, of which a full account is to be found in the History of 

Chamba in the preceding pages. The succession is from father to 
son. But more than once in recent years, brother h»« 
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A list of the principal Jagirdars will be found in Chapter ITT 
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List of the principal families in Chamba . 


No. 

~T 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Name. 


Mian Anirudh Singh, Bijlwan ] 

Mian Budhi Singh, Chnubaria 
Jyotahf Chandar Mani, RAjA-jyotah 
Mian <*aja Singh, Jaarotia 
Miin Oobind Singh, Jindrotia 
Miin Jodh Singh, Behandral 
Mi4n Kartar Singh, Chambial 
Mi4n Kharak 8ingh, Bhnpatia 
Pandit Mohan LAI, RAja guru 
Mian Moti Singh, Bijlwan 
Mian Partap 8ingh, Chambiai" 
Khaliwa Rim Dae, Barutru ... 

Dr. Chatar Bhuj, RAjA-raid ... 
Porohit Mansa Kim, Raja-purobit 
Mehta TriloknAth, BagalwAn .. 

Lala Gorditta Mai, 8ethi 
Miin Jiwan Singh. Kofclia ... 

Mian DayAla, KudiAl ... 

Mian DAa, Jathmnia 
Mian HoehyAr Singh, Jindrotia 
Lala Jai Dayal, Baratrn 
Lala Jalya Rim, MAhir ... 

Mian Jane, Narial 
MiAn Moti Singh, Katoch \\\ 
Bakhehi Prabh Dayal, Nijjar 
8irdar Gopal Daa, GhamAu !!! 

Lala Ram Baa, LahriAl 
Mian Sohan Singh, ChenAria... 

MiAn Sahib Singh, Ranpatia ... 

Mi An TArA, ParwaiwAla 


Description. 


JAgirdAr 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Sa»andar 

Do. 

Do. 

Muafidar 

Do. 

Malguzar 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


WizArafc. 


Sadar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

ChurAh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

BhattiyAt. 

Sadar. 

Bhattiyit. 

Sadar. 

Do. 

Bhattiyit. 
Sadar. 
Bhattiyit. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sadar. 

Bhattiyit, 
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£ .from « „, M8tor ^ 


The Bijlwin 


£* Smgh, second eon of Kaja Ganeeh Varma (A D. 1512-59T m,' 

“°“ 8 W w B ' jI , Singh) Rnn P at Jaghat Singh and 

Bhupat Singh from whom respectively are descended the Bijlwan 

Ranpatia Jaghatia and Bhnpatia branches of the ruling fimiV 
Bijl Smgh had two sons, P a har Singh, the ancestm nf W' 

SinS adh R^ m ^ b ’ a ? d tIie ancestor of the late Mian Moti 

S . Bijlwan. As the latter died without male issue and the 
succession to his jdgir is still unsettled his name is retain^ on 
the hat of families, pending the decision. on 

Sm gt. Bagawaln, is the head of the ChaubaVa The chan 
tl ? e P are nt stem is now extinct. He is descended biriafa ®'< 7 - 

i ml™ ^ sh i a r n r r 8on of Prithvi Cma d 

Io41 64). xhe al or family name is from the Plmn6o..n i j? * 
in the capital, and the BagLala branch is so nam^d f^the 
ongmal residence having been in a garden near the mlace 

ancestor named Pr^Ura^whfSp^inted totSfffice ir2t *‘ i ‘- 

0) The duties of the Riji.jvotshl are as follow. •_tr„ --- 

almanac ; calculates eclipses ; makes nn annual list of cerflirion;Fi rep t re8 a year * y astrological 
records the birth and prepares the horoscope of a prinw ^^6^2 for ““e Bij4 : 
see the sun and moon, cutting the first hair ; and inveatinehim with tho •» b ^ to 

and resuming the wearing of ornaments after the time ofmnnr mng 3 ' : ° r ““Triages 
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Mian Gaja Singh, Jasrovia, is dose ended from Rajji Sukb Deo 
of Jaarotfl. Dis ancestor, Bwint Singly was expelled in a family 
quarrel and came to Chnmba in the reign of Raja A jit Singh 
(A. U, 17V4—-1808), and received the jdijir in Mali la still held 
by the family. 

Mian Gobind Singb, Jindrotiu, is a scion of the Balaam royal 
clan, the former oilers of Basohli : and his family name is derived 
from tbe village of Jindrot in Bafohli. Surat Singh, his great-great- 
grandfather, aame to Charabft m the reign of Ksijii Raj Singh 
(A.D. 1 7fM— 94/ and fell in battle a" it Si that Raja at Narti. An tar 
Singh, hia grandfather, was Wftstr of Ohfltnbn from 1873 to 1878. 

Midn Hoshydr Singh, Jindrot .in, is a eon of Main Bfr Bhadar, 
younger brother of ^tVazir An tar Singh. 

Mian Jndh Singh, Be baud nil, is a scion of the former ruling 
family of Behaudriiita or Banin sign v, in Jammu—tbe oldest existing 
branch of the Chimbs mling family. Some six or seven genera¬ 
tions ago bis ancestor, a grandson of Raja liider Deo, came to 
Chun hi and received a jdijir at Bagai which is still in the 
possession, of the family, 

AlMn Kartdr Singh, Chsmbiii l, is a great-grand Aon of Zotdwar 
Singh, younger brother of Raja Gharat Singh (A. D. 1808—44). 
He receives a cash payment in lien of a )dg(i\ 

Mian Kherak Singh, Bkupatia, is descended from Bhupat 
Singh, grandson of Raja Gnuesh Vnrma, faith' Bijlwan family). 

Pandit Mohan Lai, Raja-guru, traces his descent from an 
ancestor named Surauand, who came from Benares and was made 
Rtfjd-’jxrn, or spiritual preceptor bo the Court, by Rkjh Ganesh 
Varma. Tliis office is hereditary in tho family. Pandit Mohan 
lial holds the office of Civil Judge and hia brother Pandit 
K&isittgh Day a I act'* as RAjo-guru. 

Mian Par tip Singh, Chambtal, is half-brother to the present 
Kaja, and was born after his father’s abdication. 

Khalil wa Riim Dds, Burst™, is descended from on ancestor 
named .Tatar who came to Chmn'ba from Barntar in Xurpur. 
His grandsons were .Ingot Rrim and Merit. The former waa 
the head of the family in the time c>f RdjA Ummed Smgk (A. D. 
1748—64), and was with tbe Raja during his imprisonment 
in Lahore fete p. 97), After returning to Chamlni Jagat IMm 
was appointed Knakfttv, or lord chamberlain, on the birth of Raj 
Singh, and this office has over since been hereditary in the family. 
Vijayu Ram, grandson of Jagat Mm, was KhaJawa to Riijii Ajft 
Singh, and his sons were Magna and Bluiga. Magna retains! 
office till 1867 and was succeeded by Khahiwa Rim Dibs whose 
eon, Captain Sri Kanth, is tu command of the Stato troops, Hh 
fiocond son, Karin Singh, is a Judge. Mm Diis is also Waair or 
Manager of the L&kshim JSmyan temple and its revenues. 


<n 

acn its fir®'* 
liuu o! A ZUj.L 


» -»•<»«»«. VU - 
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Several members of tbits family haves rendered distinguished 
service fco the State in the p*st. Id the roign of Rajs Raj * Singh, 
whou ChflmW was invade by Basohli (see p, 99), Zorn war, son 
of Mam, above mentioned, was Wmsir of the State, and commanded 
the army which, with the help of the Sikhs, drove out the in- 
Vftders. On his death the office of Wazir was conferred on his 
younger brother Nathu, who retained if For more than 43 yeai’ 3 . 
Ho commanded the contingent sent in 1806 to help the Gimrkhas 
against Sunsar Chain! of Kiiugra (iwlc p. 1 OS). He is aaid to 
Imve enjoyed the special favour of HahriraH Ran]it Singh, owing 
to his fidelity during the first invasion of Kashmir in 1314. On 
the defeat of the Sikhs thes Mahai-ijii was for h time in some danger 
of being captured, and was enabled to escape by having NnfchnY 
jxdki placed at his disposal. This sew ice he never forgot, and the 
influence: which Nathu thus gained was on several occasions made 
use of to the advantage of the Statu, Indeed, there can be litfclo 
doubt that but for Nathu’s influence Ckatnbn would have shared 
the fato of moat of the other lull principalities. It was Nathu, 
too, who conquered Blmdrawah and obtained from Ranjit Singh 
the sanad which afterwards was the means of prestirvino- the State 
from annexation lo Jammu. 


CSAAJ. C- 

Population. 

Tbe- 

fntilily. 


Un ids death in 1838 Nathu was succeeded by Bbagn, youngor 
brother of Magna who was then Khalawa. In 1846, Bhaga by 
hh* prompt and patriotic action saved the State from becoming 
subject to Jammu. On his retirement in 1854 BhfSgu lva3 
follower! in the office of YTazir by Billu, grandson of Toka, who 
was younger brother to Vijnya'fliini, and he retained office till 
1360. His son is UH Jut Dapl, Baratni, Judge of the Small 
Cause Court.. 

UT. Ghat nr Bhnj, Kitj&vMd, is the head of a Vaid Brahman 
family long resident in Cham bit. In the reign of Rdjn Rilj Singh the Uw ^ 
ancestor of the family named Protnji emigrated to Jammu, where 
ho acquired a knowledge of the Yu mini system of medicine, and 
wan afterwards recalled to Chnmbi and 'appointed Rijd-vahi, or 
physician t.i ibe Court, The letter of recall and appointment 
are still in the possession of the family. From that time tlio office 
boemne hereditary and Dr. Cbatar Bhnj, who was educated at the 
Lahore Medical School, lifts acted as Uourt-physieian since 1884. 

Puroliit Mansa Ram, Rojd.purohifc, is descended from no ancestor tk* rtc. 
named Tt-ibho who was fiiljd-pitrohit, or family priest to the Court F ttr,h[t 
in the time of ftfjrf Gauosh Vnrma (A, D, 1512—59), an office held . 11 

liy members of the family ever since. 

Mehta Trilokndth, Bagalwtfn, being a minor is a ward of the Th * 

State. H ho family name is from lingula, a village in [Jjaiofrom ^ tmai ' r ‘ 
wbonco Janurdao, the allocator of tlm family, came. His son Cbumi 
received a swan grant from R6]Yi Udai Singh (A, D. 1690—1720). 

(1 } The Eijiferpttftrtut la i tsmilf privet imdef liio :md tifriE ant uB cemoonial 

ebwifVi^xice* kd, accoruiiitv iki inUer'A En>t™tkjr.. r . 
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LhIh Gurditfa Mai, Sethi, is tho head of a family which rsme 
from Siulkot three generation a ago. He holds the office of Post¬ 
master-General. 

Mian Jlwan Singh. Eotlm, is the head of h branch the 
Jasrotn family, anil bin ancestor, Khushdt Singh, came to CL a tuba 
in the reign of Rdjd Ommed Singh (A.T). 1748—64), The family 
name is from Kotli, a place in Juanita, which was the original 
jdgir of the family. 

Mian Tan*, Pnrwtiiwfllfl, is descended from Rjjji Dale! Singh, 
(A. D. 1785—-49), and fhe id >st from the Tillage of Parwai in 
Ohuari jwrijajm, which is the family residence. NojrfgiV is now 
held by this branch. 

Mian Dayala, Rndidl, claims descent from .fai Singh, second 
son of RAjit Prithvi Singh. The al is from End, a village in 
HulAr pargana, hat the family now resides at Galird in GWrf 
pargfyn/t. The Jultiruni* family is of the same origin as the Kudiai 
and the id is from Jailiran in the Chudrl patgmut, 

Mian Jant, Nnridl, is tho heed of this branch of the ruling 
family of which the descent is also from Jai Singh. The nl ia 
from the village of Nfil in Chmiri pargana. 

Lila .Jsilya Ram, Mahlr, is the grandson of Sheru, the first 
member of this family to come into prominence, who was Vakil or 
Agent of the State in Dalhouaio. The <d ia a, caste name. 

Mian Moti Singh, Katnob, the Katwtil or Chief Constable 0 f 
the State, is descended frotu the youngest brother of Kajii Rhim 
Clmnd of K-ongrti (A* U- 1637), His father, Mian Hofliriir Singh, 
was Kotwnl from 1333 to 1903, and his gnu id father, Mian Gninda 
Singh, who was the first of the family to come to Chamba, was 
Wasir from 1878 to 1^84. 

Biikhshi Frabb Dnyi.il, Nijjiir, is He Chief Revenue Officer, 
lie canJO from Rihlu in Kflngra. 

Sirdar Copal DtK Ghsmfm, is Superintendent of Works. The 
family came from G human in Gurdutspur. 

Liilti Riim Dhs, Lnhrial, is the head of the Luhrial family. 
The id is from Lfthra, a Tillage in Ehnttefikn pdvgn nu t the 
site of the family lauds. Tim ancestor of the family came from 
Ujciin. In the reign of Rdjd Ummed Singh (A. D. 1748-34} 
the head of tho family was appointed Kolwril and the office 
remained in thy family for five gene ratio nu. Sibbu, father of 
Rdm On-, held office for 50 years, dying in 1870. Hu was 
succeeded by his brother, Pkcnchu, bui, on the latter's death fa 
1888 tho office passed away from Ine family, 

M idn Sohau Singh, Chonuria, ^ traces his descent from 
Bis ha in bar, a younger son of Rajs! Bhiila Bhadra, who was 
killed at Dialog (A. D. 1623) in lbe war with Jagat Sing 
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of Nurpur. The al or family name is derived from a chenar tree CHAP. I, C. 
that stood near the original home, which was cleared away 
to make room for the Residency. The family does not now own 
any jdgir, having lost it in the reign of Raja Sri Singh. The 
Falgutia branch is an offshoot of the Chendria, and the name is 
from Falgut, a village in Hajnagar pargana. 

Mian Sahib Singh, Ranpatia, of Gnn in the Lil pargana, is 
descended from Raja Ganesh Varma. (Vide Bijlwau family). 

This family does not now own any jdgir, having lost it during 
the reign of Raja Sri Singh. 

The Jaghatia branch of the ruling family (ride Bijlwan family), The Jaghatia 
though still in existence, is not now resident in the State. family. 

The following may also be mentioned as representing leading 
families in the State:— 


The Ranpatia 
family. 


Lehna Singh, Gulfiria, Mothila. 
Thnknr D&s, Mothlial, Baipur, 
Nikka, Jari&l, Tnndi. 

Bfnghn, Sihantia, Sihnnti. 


Miin Jaswart Singh, Bhadw&t, Chun. 
Miin Kadara, Bhadw&l, Chuari. 

Miin Autir Singh, Kashtwaria, Him gar i. 
Miin Mohr Singk, Jaerotia, Panjila. 

In accordance with ancient custom all the Jagirdars are under 
obligation for personal service in trie Raja’s bodyguard; but in 
recent years the privilege has been granted of commuting this 
service into a money payment, called ghwidna , at the pleasure of 
the jagirdar. 

Among the most interesting families in the State are the des¬ 
cendants of the Ranas (i> and Thakurs, who ruled the country before 
the advent of the Rajas ( vide pages 60—63). Much valuable 
information has recently come to light regarding these ancient 
rulers of the hills, chiefly through the researches of Dr. Vogel of 
the Archaeological Department. In the slab inscriptions and 
copper-plates they are usually indicated by the name rdjdnaka , and 
referring to the origin of this word Dr. Vogel says : — 

“ This word is not found in the classical literature of India, and seems, 
therefore, to be a sanakritized rather than a true Sanskrit word. Dr. 
Grierson has suggested a connection between this word and the Prakrit title 
rnjana (i. e., rdjanna = skr. rdjanya) which occurs on coins. To me it 
seems more probable that the word rand is derived directly from rajan. 
Perhaps it is the oblique case of this word transferred to the nominative. 
In any case there can be little doubt that the word corresponds with the 
modern rand, used either as the title of a petty chief or as a caste-name. 
l n the former meaning it is synonymous with Sanskrit samanta and 
thdkura . In one of our inscriptions (No. 32) we find the terms rdianaka 
and sdmanta applied to the same person. The word thdkura occurs in the 
form thdkura in the Markula image inscription (No. 48). It is not found 
elsewhere in the Chamba epigraphs, but in the R4j4-taranginf it is used in 
exactly the same sense as rdjdnaka, to denote a feudal chieftain. I may add 
that nowadays the titles rand and thdkur are employed promiscuously.” 

It is probable, however, that in former times, as at the 
present day, the two names implied a difference of caste, the 

(l) The barony of a Rini was called ranhu , and of a Thiknr, thdkuri ; and the period 
during which the Rinis and Thakurs ruled is spoken of as ranhui and thdkuri or thakurai 
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Rale of 
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Family life. 


rdnds being of tbe warrior caste and the thdkurs of the Thakur or 
Rathi caste. The Ranas seem to have been most numerous in 
some parts of the hills and the Thakurs in others. In Chamba, 
Bbadrawah, Padar and Pangi, for example, almost all the old 
rulers seem to have been rdnds. In the lower Chandrabhaga 
Valley, on tbe other hand, the name rdnd is little known, 
and I he ancient rulers, who are several times referred to in the 
Raj-ttarangini, bore the title of thakur. In Knlu and Lahul also 
the title thakur was most common, though there were also rands 
in both of these tracts. A good many Rana families are still to bo 
found in Kangra, where their ancestors seem to have held rule 
in former times. Mr. Barnes makes the following remarks 
regarding them:—“ Another class of Rajputs who enjoy great 
distinction in the hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs 
or rdnds, whose title and tenure is said to have preceded that of 
the Rajiis themselves. These petty chiefs have long since been 
dispossessed and their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities, 
still the name of rdnd is retained and their alliance is eagerly 
desired by the Mians.” 


To the Ranas we are indebted for most of the beautifully 
carved cisterns and slab inscriptions so common in the State, a full 
account of which will be found in the Antiquities of Chamba, Vol. I, 
by J. Ph. Vogel, Ph. D, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of 
India. These inscriptions convey to us a favourable impression of 
the ancient chiefs. Referring to them Dr. Vogel says:_ 


"No doubt, like the knights of mediaeval Europe, they regarded love 
and war as the great aims of life. But their love was often the devotion of 
the husband, and their warlike spirit was not rarely displayed in loyal 
service to their liege-lord. Of the conjugal devotion of these warlike 
barons we have ample proof in these quaint fountain slabs, which they set 
up for the sako of the future bliss of their deceased wives. And we find it 
expressed even more clearly in the solemn Sanskrit of those eulogies where 
hidden under the weight of rhetorical ornament, we still feel the pulsations 
of true love. Would it be just to cast on the hero of the SanShan eulou-v 
the reproach that his love for the beauteous Somaprabha was insnifed 
merely by her fair form, the beauty of which is sung in such slowing 
measures, in that love-song carved in stone ? Did he not prove its sincer.tf 
when, to establish a firm friendship between her and the mountain W.JL 
goddess (Parvati), he built a temple to the moon-crowned Shiva.” * ” 

"In the half-obliterated lines of the Mnl-kihAr stone we still r d «a „r 
the tears shed by the chieftain of that place and his children ,„v, 
fate separated her, his most beloved, s’eati on £ ap the delSht 
eyes and praised by all mankind from her husband even J thT * 
of the parvan separates the Moon-sickle from the hot-rayed Sun ’ ” pas9,ng 

" The no less sadly damaged eulogy of Devikothi maaU r.t l ,, 
love that of a noble lady who, at her husband’s death heintr j° another 
him on the pyre, was bept b.ck by her ,wo son, ami 
whilst by rigid vows of constant fast, she reduced he, bode lo J' Qnceforth > 

brought np her sons and increased her charity her comn '• ° ™ ea K rene3 'S 
and her devotion to Krishna. And at evp rv ' sten ^ P - f 0r the P°° r 
th. living to bo nostable, lii, the creeceii. U^TT^dT™™ 
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P531]{JBJ.anti tremblingwith the fleeting bums, she caused & ritfern to be 
untile (nr the sake ui the bli?* of her lord*." 

'■ 1 know of no Indian inscriptions in wiiieh true human sentiment Ends 
so tlotjuent nu .-xpre&siw it a lu thoau two, nlns, irreparably mutilated 
fnnnbiifl slitba; not wMild ir bo rimy to point to another group of epi^ra- 

E bio. rocurda in which thg feminine olenient i- *o prominent ns in thnso of 
illHIubd. 11 

In their relationa with on© another the lianas appear in a 
tauc-b teas favourable light* By each rtf Lb era bis next neighbours 
seera to haw been regarded ns natural enemies, wilt whom the 
only passible relatiousliip was one of mortal feud. When not 
opposing a common foo they wore engaged in oppressing and 
despoiling one another, and in the memory of the hi Ilmen they are 
associated only with di5San>ioD and strife. Numerous incidents of 
those stirring times have been handed down by Iooal tradition, nod 
aw treasured in the folklore of the people. One of them is worth 
recording, in Loh-Tikri there resided two rtfnrfs at the neighbour* 
mg Tillages of Hithnot* and Siya. who were at continual fend with 
each other. At length the' less powerful* being weary of the 
harassing treatment to which he was subjected, entered into a 
compact with a third rdnd t who promised to come to his help on 
hearing the ahrm-hoi n. Ifkion afterwards the signal was given 
ami the new ally hastened to the spot to find that the horn had 
ton sounded only to teat his fidelity. Thu result was that when 
nest the alarm was heard, at a time of real need, it was disregard¬ 
ed* and the weaker rofiwf had to submit to any humiliation his 
powerful neighbour chose to inflict on him. 

There is hardly a locality in the State where the villagers 
cannot recall the place of residence of tku local rdnd, and they°cau 
often point out the very site on which his house or fort formorly 
stood. In some oases, ns at Mulkihar and Devi Knihi, the ruins 
are still visible, and in Others* as at Nothi-ranku, Kufcker and Deol 
the ancient buildings are, or till recently, were in niton! use 
It also seems probable tiiat in Kiln, 11 * some of the pawmas of 
the State may have preserved their present boundaries! nnce the 
time when each of them formed the domain of a tdhu$. 

The baronies owned by these petty chiefs were always of 
small extent and cnti have had iri them few of the elements of 
stability and permanence. That in some parts of the hills they 
acknowledged the supremacy of some paramount power seems 
probable* but that in Others, espcoinlly in the olden time, ihey 
were tree and independent rulers is fully borne out by | M al 
tradition, and the negative evidence of some of the alah insorip* 
tions. In the upper Kavi Valley they lost their independence at 
a very early period, for we have the record of a feudatory chief, 
named Asm Jim of Gun* as curly «s the reign of Mt?ru Vanns 
(A.D. tid't—>700) whose ad mania or va^aal ho styles himself. In the 
lower B^vi Valley and Piingi they were probably mdeffeudent dovn 
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CHAP. I. C. to the tenth or eleventh contmy. The Tlrikurs of Lrfhul wore in 
Population, ancient times subject to Tibei or Ladakh, hut in the tenth or 
ainU eleventh century those of the main nhandrabhlgn Valiev came 
under the control or Chamba. In Pudiir the lianas ruled the 
country till the seventeenth century, but it is probable that, from 
the twelfth century, they were dependent on c'hatnbft. The 
TMkurs of the lower rihsindrabhftga Valley retained their indepen¬ 
dence till a data later limn the tenth century, when the Kaahtwdr 
btate waa founded: while the Rhtuis of Bhadrawah scorn to have 
bean in power down to the sixteenth century, though possibly 
subject to Balaur. r J 

The Bauds and Thakure of Kulu ore referred to in the earliest 
records of that Stale, which was founded not later t han the third or 
fourth Christian century. Foment reference to them also occur 
\ n “ ter h ^>' down to the reign of Riiju BahMur Singh 

A. D. Ljpy, by whom mo*L of tb-m were finally subjected. 

The curliest known inscription m Chmntf iu which the title 
mjAuaka worn* is on the base of a stone Dead image atSvaim in 
the Himgari paftjami, and it records that the imago was made by the 
onlor irf Kiijunaka Bbogate, son of Somata, boro in the district of 
K tah bud bn. It is not dated, but judging from the character!* it 
must belong to the eighth or ninth century. Neither in this 
insenptem uor in that of rtanflifii. 0 f the tenth century already 
rofoiTcd to is any mention made of tin overlord, from which we muv 
conclude that these y^is wur» independent raleis. On the other 
hand t ie rfad, of CM and Fsngi, in the twelfth century 
dated their mjmnptjona m the regnal year of the ruling- mi' 
lor flt-wral cun tunes after their subjection the Kinfo continued to 
nmk os feudal barons mid t-r the ruling chiefs, and the £££*£ 
of the tenth, eleventh and iwolM centuries dearly prove that they 
then held a prominent position in the State. They arc mentioned 
lmmodmtely after the k«jn in the order of precedence, Atirl at thn 
head of all tho State officials. In the reign of lMm So m l v th 
(A. D. 1060 — 30 ) two S& 

respectively, the important offices of Prime Minwter Ld f 

r * t ** aro rudd ^ *»piirf 2 

«dj of tfn m had hi, „„ fct , lin9n 
j^uiod h:s lord-Miimor, th« Hijd, on millt ejcoeJiM A 

tins relationship we see a close auabrr T to iL^li i In 

mediaeval Europe. ° SJ to lKe hxi<M of 

The title * Kajiinnks' seems originally to have lwn h*U t 
hy tlo anoiont petty chiefs, but in later times the Sifatrf kJII 7 
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Several instances are found in the Raja-taranginf in which CHAP. I,C- 
the title whs so conferred, and Dr. Stein in referring to them says :— Population 
“ The title Rajanaka, meaning literally ‘almost a king*, used to be 
given for services rendered to the King. The title has survived in B4n48, 
the form Razdan as a family name of very frequent occurrence 
among the Brahmans of Kashmir. As the designation of certain 
high officers (Muhammadans) the term Rajanaka is often used by 
Shrivara and in the fourth Chronicle. The title was also known 
in Trigarta or Kangra”. (1) On a slab inscription lately found in 
Chamba a specific instance is given in which the title Rajanaka 
was conferred by Raja Lalila Varma (A. D. 1143—70) on a land¬ 
holder, named Nay a-pa la, who lived near Debri Kothi in Churah. 

This use of the title was probably in vogue from the time of the 
Rajput conquest, and a tradition exists in the families of three of the 
Ranas in the upper Ravi Valley—Ulansa, Gurola, and Suai—that 
their common ancestor came back from Kulu with Raja Mushan 
Varma (A. D. 820—40), when he recovered his territory from the 
Kira invaders (vide page 72), and received his title along with a jdgir 
for services rendered on that occasion and in the conquest of the 
Ravi Valley. It may be noted that during Mughal rule, and probably 
from a much earlier period, an analogous use prevailed of the title 
‘Raja’, which was often conferred as a personal distinction—and this 
use still exists under British rule. Of the Ranas in the Chamba 
State at the present time it is impossible to say how many are 
descended from titular rdnds and how many from the early rulers of 
the hills, but many of them are unquestionably of aucient lineage. 

Few now hold jdgtrs or exercise any authority, most of them being 
common farmers, but it is probable that in almost every instance 
their holdings are a portion of the old family lands. 


The references to the Ranas on the older plates and slab ^Downfall 0 ! 
inscriptions show that up till the middle of the twelfth century 1 ° n 
they had lost nothing of their former prestige. Till then, indeed, 
it seems to have been the policy of the Rajas to retain their 
allegiance by giving them high positions at the Court and in the 
administration. Alter this a break occurs in the continuity of 
our records and when the narrative is resumed by the later 
plates, beginning with that of Raja Vairasi Varma (A. D. 1330), all 
references to the Ranas have ceased. There is reason to believe 
that from this period they began to decline in influence, and to 
lapse into the condition of obscurity in which we now find them. 

The question arises as to the causes which brought about their 
downfall, and the history of a similar class of feudal barons in 
Kashmir may perhaps suggest an answer. From the Raja-taran¬ 
gini we learn that in the beginning of the twelfth century the 
Damaras—who were the great land-holders in Kashmir, and held 


(1) B£ja*tarang (Stein) VI, 117. Vol. I, page 211, footnote, 
Baj-tarang, Vol. II, pagea 804—8. 
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CHAP^I, c. the same social and political position as the Ramis and Thakurs 
Population, in Chamba—had acquired, during a long succession of weak reigns, 
Bin&a. *?. mu cn power as to have become a menace to the ruling house. 

otthTws ? 1D f g ? arsha D ‘ 10 t 89 *H°l) therefore determined on their 
• destruction, and many of them were accordingly massacred. This 
procedure, however, entirely failed of its object and only resulted 
m a successful revolt which cost Harsha his throne and his life. 
Ihe succeeding reigns furnish a record of almost continuous strife 
between the central authorities and the Damaras or between the 
various factions of the Damaras themselves. 

There is hardly a State in the hills which does not possess 
traditions of a similar conflict between the feudatory chiefs and 
their liege-lords-the Rajas; forcibly reminding us of the long 

barons ^ ^ m ° narchs of mediaeval Europe with their powerful 

a , ° bscure trad itions of a similar state of things exist in Chamba 
and it ceems probable that there too the Rands were a source of 
danger and safety was assured by their complete subjection. That 
some of them were almost independent of the central authority 
may be conjectured from the wording of some of the slab inscrip¬ 
tions; and local tradition has handed down many interesting and 
significant incidents which confirm this conjecture. One of these is 

L°rTn n v Befor ® * he , c °uque3t of the lower Ravi Valley 
by Raja Salnla Varma of Brahmapura, the country in proximity- 

tbe pw8 S, oa P ,t ? T aS m ! ed hy a Rdnd who had his fort on 
the Bannu Hill overlooking the town, and separated from it by the- 

demand^ ^ 0m h,3R , am0r0neof his successors tribute 7 was 

rU T* aud this demand was persistently 
HE 1 T h ^ m qUe3 l0n P oasibl 7 be identical with a Rand 
Rihila, whose name, as also that of his Rani, Balha has boon 

}^ nd r^. , do ' Vn & tradition. On being summoned to tbepresence of 
the Raja, the Rand is said to have laid aside his insolent demean¬ 
our and meekly promised compliance with the royal demand • 
but on returmog to the other side of the stream he became as 
obstinate as ever. After consultation the conclusion was come to 
m explanation of this strange conduct, that it was due to the in* 

bTZ w£* "S' T ° quantity of earth was pZtSlom 

Bannu Hill, and spread on the floor of the audience chamber *?£ 

On a?rM T hI tonkhfe ^ inTiled *° “ >®toview. 

un arrival he took his seat on the carpet as usual. But when in 
^ 0, T° tC0nT “ refer ™ c ‘> ™ made to the miter rf 

M d r. Sf* WOrd - 

t^Td™* * 0^X1 Sr wdmre 
is Cd in Knta and ok h ' S fT 1 '? SueilCe - A similar tradition 
of the state of tension wKch^ois tohate 18 ’ “til is . “S ni6c ;‘" t 
various chiefs and their overTl^t? Stns&S 
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in open strife, and the complete subjection of the Rriuris, socnaa CHAP- I, c. 
Only too probable, and to this we may attribute ihe fact that at the pop^ktion. 
present time an many of them have nothing but their title to prove flvR ^ 
their ancient lineage and the former importance of their families. 

The title ran«f Las now become a caste name and at the last ttfafc, , 
census t)4 males and 84 females were returned under this namo *“*•““*• 
Tbe exact number of existing Grind families in the St ito is not 
known, lmt they probably number no! less llmti 20 or 8b. As a 
rule they marry among themselves or with good Rrijpnt families 
bat most of those who have been reduced to the position of 
common agriculturists many in their own caste or with Thukurx 
or Rrithie, 

The following list includes the principal Grind families in' Printi p£ j 
Chambd :■— 


N'BlIU*. 

Dwriptkn. 

Fke#, 

Piiffani. 


frl# 

w 

J%!rdir 


TrlkftniLtb 


Ukuh 

Pl Jndhhfr fttnflh ... 

h» 


i+ 

■»■ 

Uliriih 

mm 

Umhm&nr. 

SiWb Blnffta 


*** 

ip 

hi 

{j strata 


IT 

n Sn i-lure fiin^h „* 

mm* 


*H 


^aai 


ft 

u Fiiifliva - 

iri 

4 1* 

It 

*wr 

m rA ... 

mm* 

MmtK, 

«, -Amlti tThieiil 


114 

rh 

w , m 

SlarpTHPH 


i&h til. 

,, ftSisw Ikijlil - Hl 

K ftM 

mm m 

M ’U^n wr 

Ml 

flfiliia .i + 


Pi»r. 

i, Knhc iA Elutfli 


4*4 

i* 



" J 

Bxj HSLbf&r. 


The most important Rsi.i3.ii family in the State i? that of am t or 
Trilokuath in Oharnbri-Libnl, which him held a portion of the Tnlduntb. 
Cbandrtihhriga Valley from Liur* inn memorial, The family 
tradition is that their ancestor came from Jammu, and settled in 
Ttuidjih, afterwards crossing the Pringi Range to Trilokuuth l>efore 
I he idol of that name wn& set tip. The Bini is ajdgifd&r, and his 
sou is addressed ns " T fieri.” 

One of his ancestors was called If amir Bnrdhnim, and his deeds 
are sung in the local dialect. He is reported to have defeated a 
Ruin Raja who tried to carry off the idol of Triloknalh and was 
subsequently invited to a feast and murdered after having laid 
aside his armour. Though professedly a Hindu tho Rdni nuts as 
manager of the Trilokuath shrine and upj points the ldnt< i in at- 
teodauce. At the annual itudu connected with the shrine, on the 
last day of Hawaii, ho takes the lending part in thn proceedings. 

His jdgir includes the villages of Tuude, Risori, Hinsa, Shokoli, 

Salgraon and [part of Shor and Pur (hi in Pringf, also th# whole 
of the Miyar NuH. 

The Grinds next in importance reside at Ulnnsn, G tirola and ninij 0 t 
Suai, in Brahmaur, on the left bunk of the Ravi, near its junction 
with the Budhut According to tradition these three baronies wore 
originally One 8cf, granted by Bdjri Muskm Varma to the Rrinri of 
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A^riepltaTk! 

ffctNi. 


Tbikuri. 


Frtrflim 

M (he RAe&ir. 


Afckui. 


TJhinftft—the common ancestor of the three families. The areas 
of their ra»W sirens follows:—UJau&t, 37G acres; Gurola, 274 
acres; Suui, 255 aciea. The present Em nil of Guro la is an old 
man of 70 and has no heir to succeed him. Tilt recently these 
Ramis wore under obligation to render military service, and the 
nucealor of the Li Musa KiinJS is said to have fallen at Kerri with 
Raj Singh. This obligation was commuted into h money payment 
by Ktljit Slniiii Singh, of Re. 100 annually in the case of Ulsinsu, 
and Its. 70 for Suai. 'Hie Riiui of Gurohi is exempt from pay¬ 
ment, Hiere » al.HO a Rind at. Ramru in the Rdvi valliy, whose 
ancestor is said to have come from Kiiniyiirn in Rib hi. He too is a 
jngirfidr. H is ancestors were hereditary keepers of the Prjt.hvijov 
fort, having boon appointed probably by Raja Fritlm Singh, 
Another R*im Holden. small jdgir at Margrnon in ChnmlM-Relink 

The agricultural Ihmus are found in the jmrgnncun of Kotbi* 
ranhu, Vintn, R&jnagar, Lob*Tikri, Dhnnd, Tien, B&ira, Sni, 
Himgan, Kilnr and Such. They all enjoy exemption from bt'jxr 
or forced labour, and most of them haw the rank of Akitar t One 
of the most interesting figures among t he Raiui farmers is the old 
Riiiitt of SnUii in Rtngt. Near Ids house is a huge fountain film., 
containing u long inscription, erected by one of hie anoestoi*, 
named Rujiinnka Luilt'a^lii, in the reign’ of R/ija djilita Varma 
{A. D. 114H-70). When, some years ago, thfl Stone won thrown 
down by an avalanche i he Kami took cas e to re-erect it jis the 
embodiment. of the departed glory of his house. 

Very few of the descendants of the old ThrfEknr chief a a vu 
found in the State, One Tluiltiir family lives at Godin ne»r Aliviis, 
and another at Kiliir in Pangs, but both are now common fanners. 

All the Rninj and Tlidknr families who tire jdgirddr# enjoy 
immunity Horn State service, but are under obligation to attend 
upon th« Rijn, whenever ancient custom requires them to do so. 
On tbo demise of any of the B&q&h who are his successor 

lifts to come to Chambti in order Jo have his title verified - »nd a 
is then granted, with a khiL.it in the case of the Rumi uf 
nlbknttfc, On the accession or n Raja the Ihiiui of TrUoknnth 
lenders his allegiance in purtKm and presents sis his nmdna a 
number of bill ponies. 


Tin* title of AJtkiir is given to ineu of good families throughout 
ihs i'rtnto, who nnjoy freedom from btgir »nd have the privilege of 
appearing at the Uniat Bhrirt J«fw, when each of them present* 
a rupee as a nasar to tJie Raja. In former time* they worn 
employed as aokUers, If the ilnja happens to be in their r >r> } .i>n.: 
they are under obligation to attend on him, and perform speci.d 
semens sud, m carrying lottery etc., if required; bnt m«y wl bo 
impressed for toads or manual labour. There were I,ld4 Akkars 
rho Cfnans of 1901, of whom 612 were in BhnttjMt, £97 in the 

Radar mzdrat, and 209 in Chnrdh: the met be£g a Brahmauv 
and t'angi. 6 
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Religions- csaf. i. c- 

Table No, 16 gives the number of pm-sons belonging to the PepniaLion- 
various religious of the State, and the distribution uf every 10*000 
of the population by religion and sex at the three census periods ?“ il3 
of I 88 CI 891 and I Ml. ' 

The Hindi! religion is of course largely predominant-, the Hindu) nad 

Mtiliatrmidan invasion not having 
been very powerfully felt in this ntutl 
Hill tract. 
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the cattle, the fiehi, and the 


Amongst the Hindus, Mliiv, Dori 
and Xug have the largest mniiber of 
worst 11 mers. Their a hrises n re fre* 
ipiont throughout the whole State, 
even to the furthest points in Pangf 
and Lfthul; NAg and Devi art 
worshipped for the protection of 
family. ThfUair and Shiv are wor¬ 


shipped in the morning, aiul in the evening; Devi on Tuesdays; 
Nag- on Saturdays. itaghubir finds his adherents amongst the 
RAj puts. 11,1 Vishnu, though commonly worshipped in Cbamha city, 
has but few shrines in the Style, The Chsimars and other lower 
castes worship in the same fashion as the higher ones, but the 
Cbanmrs in the capital are Rumdsisi Sikh?, while tho Shhtars, who 
«D came originally from tho plains* are, like their brethren in tho 
Punjab, fidjowers of B£la ShAli and Bdl Mik. Tho Mussulmans 
amongst them acknowledge LiU Beg us their leader in religion. 
The few Sikhs in the State do nut differ from those in tin- plains. 
Throughout PAngf and LiShiil, Buddhists are not unfrequently found. 
There is a M&niUxr at Trilokmth, which is regularly visited by tdmm 
from Tibet, nod different parts of China, Muhammadans arc almost 
entirely confined to the wikdrah? of Clmrsh and Cham bit, and they 
own many of tho neat lit.tie shops that lino the Ckuigiin in Cbambii 
citv. There is but one mosque in tho whole State, ami it is situated 
in Cbomba itself, PI i s or Muhammadan saints are widely vene- 
rated by all classes o£ the people. They nro worshipped on 
Thursdays! and also on special occasions when any wiith has been 
attained. 

The cult of Vlshira bus but few shrines in Chubb!. This cul^ 
seems to have been introduced into the State in the early part of th e 
tenth century, during the reign of RnjaSahiUi Varum, and flourished 
under the patronage of the Rajas- but did not gain much influence 
outside the capital. Tho chief temple is Shat of Lakshmi Naniyan 
ascribed to ikijn Sahila Vanna. (1) Other temples are those of Lakahmi- 
Damodar, Han Rui, Bensi-Gopiil, Sifcu-RAm und Ruiba-Krisbaa, 

ID Kttuliuliif l. Lb a uni; of R.inia it* h«ro of tho Euniyti) tram whom mai»: tutlo 
Hijpni familial clfcEm dlitcc d&*ctEt, 
tw Ftdi ptgn 7*. 


Tbn £b] l a 
Yliluir. 
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m Chamlfit; and </f Nursing at Beaiimaur, all of which are inscrib¬ 
ed on pages 42-43 of the Gazetteer. 

Tho priests of tho Ukslimi Xiriyan, Luksluoi-Diuitodar and ItiUhft- 
Viilmu. Krishna temple* are Koluu Brahmans of the Kfarib gutta.} the Utmai-Ci^il 
null SUa-ltam teigplra, Pliala Pandit mid hlarydn Brahmans of th* BhSrdwnj 
gotf<i •, and of the Itori Hai temple, KariyAn Brahman* of tho Shjfrdiwt] 
yotni. 

'IThj images are nil of nmi-hF, the most richly adoroad being that cf 
LakEhtni-Kdriyau, which is tlin principal idol in Glut mi) A, They tiro h allied 
and dfuadud every morning, and bhon or fond, consisting of rice, sugar, 
jnl&i jjed (fat, etc, i& offered live times rt slay at l!i« principal fthrioM. 

is performed morning mid evening, at parly dawn nnd dusk, and i„ 
accompanied by the binwing of the conch shell. ringing of helln and beating 
ofdfnme, The idol is fanned with a fan of peacock feathers, while the 
officiating privst recites (he ■m.mitro.v, bums incense and then waves n light 
caUed rirtt, in front of tlio ilBigo. Ho then eircuinamhuUt.es t!iV Lumpin' 
widt a light 10 one hand which he ware* <rt such point of the compass 
and a bell iu the other which m kept ringing. n Finally, resuming to tl lfl 
woiplu dour bo again waves tlio iigliL usually seven timcK, again Yura tho 
idol a.id the pma is then romp lute. Panthad or consecrated food in then 
distributed to tho people who may be presort, Vishnu being rewarded an 
the preserver oMifo, ro aamficea are offered at liis shrines, nor at any of 
i be Shire iempIc-5 within ihu enclosure—which rill recently h|ho i)(^icJ-i d 
fcfWJ righr of saucLuury. f 

la frout of some of the Vinhnu tetrpW i* a retmd pillar, nurtnonDted 
hy a brass bgnre of a bite or eagle. ThU is the vdhun or rebiclo of tho 
god, Fhe chakra or discos on tlm top of iliesB teinplea is bahuved to 
rtipri^nt Liic Sun™Vlghnu beings Sttti-gtiiL 

TUo following arc the other Vishnu shrines in the State:— 
A^Sri TliilkDrMurH Mai'oW-ji be ha. a t 0IU pto at Udjn^ir As 
Ihfikiir-ji lb ivttn m Tisa, to GmhU village of 

Lobtikun W-na uiid in tmrh of Baire p^ano. A, TMkm Nar §L|, 

ho has nnH at B 6 rt gal in pargana Dhttlet. 1 »“ 

At Kipmgar llio tor pie is of atone, of Live etoreya, roofed with shir, 
and *ttrrei™a by a verandah The other* am ‘ J 

wood. lire Idols are mvunnbly of Htonc. The former coutaiu. Lw 
one a* lull „ * child two years old, the other much smaller At 
Tim tho image is ns tail na U child of four. \t Gnrhf,, r ' At 

iiji.g..* of TMk.ir ifeu,i-(io|>i«l and Utalua N»],“ ar h 1T,A 

of »it. A‘ Clorl. Ho lwnnogca „ ki„S '* “,'1,™,“ ''“'l 1 

►t UirlKol 1» » single luingn, jm [all „ u rtiw ..f'. v .”" “"1 

aocunip^tucd by *Luna wjmbuk uf Malimlco im b niJ :JT* ° ^ ttillJ 
The incamlwntR are usually HroJimans, tlnj one at Tiaa bcino^f /l" 

X aad at Garb a Kassib, but at Gudda the rite £?%££* fiftf* 
olfii'UH are hereditary. Al Biri^gar aal3 at 0arl/i itia^l toivn^ 
tho Jftnam Ashtami, and at Tim and Bartgal bfej f & iffeSf 1 ? - 1 * 
buL at (iciddii it 15 Odly ifleretl onco & ' ^ fflea daily } 

»*■“ f ™“ ■>' aifijKs 

io a Jovotcd to tlto Btomt™** „[ th / tum ^; . 


anti the revenue 






tie right tide 
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and the services. The Lakshmi Narayan temple is the most richly CHAP. I, c. 
endowed and owns lands bringing in a large revenue in cash and 
kind. The administration of the sdsan lands, attached to the temples ' P 
is in the hands of a State official, called Tk&kur ha Wazir, who is v T . ba oult cf 
appointed by the Raja; and he is assisted by a staff of subordinates, “ 
some in the capital and others in the parganas . All disbursements 
for the various temples under his charge are made by the Wazir. 

, , “ mOD0 y are , credited into the treasury of the 

Lakshmi Aarayan temple, which also contains a large collection of 
valuables, the accumulation of many centuries. 

The cult of Shiva is widely prevalent in Chamba, and must be of e " lfc ** 
very anoient origin for some of the temples date from the reign of 
Meru Varma, A. D. 700. Shiva is believed to have his abode for 
half the year on the Kailas peak at Mftni Mahes, and for this reason 
the Brahmaur panjana is spoken of as Shivbhumi or Shiva’s land. 

On 1st Assuj he retires to the lower regions, called Piyalpur (Patal- 
pur) where he remains till the feast of Shivrdtri in Pha°-un when 
he returns to his summer residence. The Gaddis, who are devotees 
of Shiva regulate their migrations by these two dates: leaving 
their summer pastures in the inner mountains on the former and 
theu- winter pastures near the plains on the latter of these dates. 

All the State kothis are regarded as under the special care of 
Kah who usually has a shrine in each. Ganesha, Shiva’s son, is 
also extensively worshipped in the State, and one of the oldest 
temples in Brahmaur is dedicated to this god. 

There are many temples to Shiva throughout the whole State. The 
principal Sliiva temples at the capital are those of Chandergnpt, Trimukha 
and Gauri Shankar. The first two are ling a temples; the third contains 
two finely moulded figures in brass of Shiva and PArvati. These temples 
are served by Kolue, Pandit and PAode Brahmans of the KAssib, Atri and 
BhardwAj gotras, The Cbandergupt temple is ascribed to KAja Sahila 
- Varma, and that of Gauri Shankar to his son, YugAkar Varma. At Brahmaur 
is the Mam Mahesa temple, originally erected by BAja Meru Varma, as 
stated in the inscription on the brazen bull, but the present structore is more 
T ®® n £' ^ SaJio the temple of Chandra Shekhara, built about the time 

ot Sarnia Varma. In front of each temple stands the figure of a bull, usually 
of stone: this is the vdkan ur carrier of the god, and his temples are often 
surmounted by a trident, supposed to represent lightning. 

Animal sacrifice, called niwdla, is a common feature of Shiva worship 
Bhog or mod—consisting of rice, dal and ghi—is offered twice a day. 

Buddhism prevails to a email extent in Lakul; but in a very 
impure form and closely associated with the Nag and Devi cults 
The mandar at Triloknath is served by a Uma, and is visited bv 
pilgrims from India, Tibet and Nepal: being in fact quite as much 
a Hindu as a Buddhist plade of pilgrimage. The intake is of 
marble; and the temple is under the control of the Rana of Trilok¬ 
nath, who draws the revenues and receives the offerings. Buddhist 
customs are also found in the Bhotanri villages of Pangi. 


1/ 

Buddhiiim, 
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chap, i, c. 

Population. 

Lakhdata. 


The cult of Lakhdata or “ the Bountiful ” is of some interest. 
It is the same as that of Sakhi Sarwar Sultin so common on 
the plains. This Muhammadan saint lived in the middle of 
the 12th century, and his real name was Sayad Ahmad. His 
principal shrine is at NigAha, in the Dera Ghazi Khan District. 0 * 
His shrines are resorted to by both Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In most cases the incumbents of his temples, aslhdne or mandara, 
are Muhammadans, ( mujawars ), but at Bari in pargana Chanju the 
pujdra is a Billu Brahman, and at Phulra in Himgari the pujdra 
or mujdwar is a Rathi and the chela a Muhammadan. These offices 
appear to to always hereditary. Wrestling matches—called chhinj 
and associated with the Lakhdata cult—are held yearly in every 
pargana of Churab and in some parganas of the Sadr wizdrat , as 
well as in Bhattiyat. No satisfactory explanation of this association 
is forthcoming. The chief shrines in the State are at:— 


Village. 

Pargana. 

Dato of fair*, Ac. 

Image*. 

• 

Bhujr4ru . 

Tisi. 

Fairs. 

13th Bar. 

Wrestling. 
On 14th 

Of stone-erect. 

Marh Bnhiar 

Kihir 

5th Har. 

On Gth 

Ditto. 

Jowiosh . 

Jaliri . 

Indarvrali . 

Dindgala . 

Bh£ndal . 

Ditto 

Godial . 

Kobal 

••• 

11th Sawan. 

On 12th. 

Haranjar . 

Baira . 

21at liar. 

On 22nd. 


Banjoh . 

Kohal . 

9th Har. 

On 10th. 


Pakhar . 

Tariod . 

12th H&r. 

On 13th. 


D&loi . 

Pichhla Diur 

12th Har. 

On 13th. 


Jalakhri . 

Panjila . 

... 

A lamp. 


A wrestling match is held on the 19th of Bhadon in mama Baroz, 
pargana Godial; on the 12th of BhAdon in mama Durgala, pargana 
Godial; and on the 11th of SAwau in mauza Bhalotha, pargana Godial. 


All the images in the following shrines are of stone erected in 
the ground : — 


Village. 

Pargana. 

I>ate of fair*, Ac. 

Image*. 

Thodu-Maqim 

Bari . 

Phulra . 

Kbandi Dhar 

Baidiali . 

Thanai . 

Garh . 

KhaUt . 

B4jnagar . 

Chanju . 

Himgari . 

»» 

Barnota . 

Bagor . 

Tisa. 

••• ••• 

Bhalei 

Fairs. Wrestling. 

11th Har. On 12th 

11th Har. On 12th. 

9th Har. On 10th. 

10th Har. On Utb. 

‘IS 0ar - On 12th. 

Har. On 13th. 

gar. On 14th. 

18th Har. On 19th. 

Of Btone-ertct. 


1) Fids Punjab Ethnography, 1S81, paragraph 221. 
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Nearly all these temples tiry ascribed to the ere of Miislmn chap, i. a 
Varna* whieh simply means that they ar® believed to be very old, p 0 p S i a tlea 
but they cnntiot bo olfler tlmtj the t!!tb century. TliAt at Baidiilli 
dates from the time of itrina Bcddha, and those at Khalat, Thakrunj, La1,11 * tn ’ 
Tium.ni, and Garb are of quit® recent foundation, 

The types of Iiakliddta'a temples are not uniform. They may be 

Sqnji|i,v y r yblmig in ehapn, of ons ur two storeys in run I wilb One ur 

two rntimSp Brit all contain one, two, nt three lumps* itsoallj of tan, but 
sometime of copper, mtrtb, or btoiLO, uufipe tided from thu iW, Qi placed ou 
a rock within tins shrine. 

Two kundb t i>r large iron imps, aro ftnntitimcH placed beside tlio lump. 

A wliito flag Li commonly flown over tiro building, The images arc nsiuiily 
of bWsk ft tending erect upon the gttmnd. 

Offering —Churmfi (ghi t gur and flour mixodta gnr and ghi with anitnul 
aucrific&w 

T EH SiddJis aw sitid by Momer W idioms to be semi-divino Tllf SSddht+ 
Iminga supposed to possess ptirity. They probably represent 

deified o&omacs of ancient timee* They are propitiated in the same 
manner as the Ndgs and Deyis. 

T]rt>rtj rtfo Lcmptoa to Siddlis ul. L’hliaLri, in parynnu KahiU, at Aik in 
FkUMsi Dior, attiUorni in KMr, at S*bh in Kib\r A nr Jharoti and Surogji 
in Kibdl\ elL Biddkkudeni in Ftiuglj mid to Ntiiurn Siddh ut HAjLijigHT nnd at 
MnA in that patgana, k will ba wu+n that all bet the latter are numak^ 

Siddhs. The temple at Chlmtri id n square building, ouo storey high, built 
of wood iiciiJ roofed with alatui, and i* .-nid L J > Jnsvt? fawn built in the reign 
of MdftPnt Varmu It contains thr^o imngew nf atone, each the miniature of 
a umn t riding a Imrai* of atone. The hereditary efcta and pujilm am Hat his 
by oaflte, Tho tunrplfl contains tan iron chains utid three which are 

taken front village to village during the eight days commencing from the 
Jana in AjahtamL The god b supposed to mnko a totir during thin period, 
and villagerH ( who are under a vow, than niakii offering* whiafa nerve US kia 
Wto^ throughout tho year. is offered to the god ( and ho is worshipped 

onco a day. 

The other Si^Jh iemplos resemble that at ChJimri in etiHL&trnotion, anil 
all ju-nr naid to diitu Jrcici tho tiuio of MusbA Tiirtna, Their ituag^H are pre- 
cisel}' the ftfiin'i in chantriiv hut vary in ituuibtT, thoro king four at Allo ( 
two at li horni, live at Sabib two nt Jbaroli and Sarogu, one at UAjuager, 

Eind three at Must (Moa). 

Tho chain* an if p tij'i tlia ure liensJlliirjfj IjeiL of different caatcf, huing 

Clianu'irf) rtt Alla, BAthie n<t Ghoreij Sabtl Bpiihnmns at Jhnn>ri f Rihhh at 
Buroga !Hid Kfijanger, und Lhilib at Moti. In Only one inutnnoe it will lie 
&ecn «n they BnLhnmus. The Bifid )m of ihf^n pboi?a also go on tour pro* 
ebady like rSo Siddh of Cbbntri and at the smog period. In amne oasca Lbw 
rfwlu und pnjura Jivido iht* cash rlfenngd. resorriag thore in kind for the 
Siddk 

The deified hero the Mimdlikli cult is doubtloss the valiant Themitof 
Ruipiit champion, Gugga OhAuhnn^^ who liyod ut Garh Dandens, 
near Bindrabao, in the time of Prithvf Baj, the last Hindu King of 

ID rU4 Ari]}i. Sarmy ELipttri, fill. tiv T pp, 31^1 p. IC5. J'iy* Cbnajiw, Ihv lilt 

Khjn of 'ru nJ*3 aJIeJ W«4lU'kii bf it* tr iuLiPi tanli, b^uLa wil'. Lii| 

Mn*muiimlfl3ii, A,l>. UW. TiJ* uby Kin^a GtutMT. p, WSl 
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The 
Mundlikh 


\ — ’ S + A *?'} Gu oS a is said to have fought many battles 

Population. ™th the Muhammadans, and in the last his head was severed from 
cnitof ! us > hence the name Mundlikh, from tnunda head, and likh a 
>kh. me. He is said to have continued fighting without the head and 
by some to have disappeared in the ground, only the point of his 
spear remaining visible. The legend is sung to the accompaniment 
of music by the hill bards, and with such pathos that their 
audiences are often moved to tears. Mundlikh’s death is supposed to 
have taken place on the ninth day of the dark half of the moon in 
«“> f T «“» date for eight days his shracla, c„M 

Je! " J ohse, ' 7ed at bis sllrmes - He is represented by 
a stone figure of a man on horseback, accompanied by similar 

& ° f T Vf S1 f r G ;W'V deified Jerome, his Wazfr, Kailu and 

Siples nt ° f WOrship are much the same as at Devi 

in Sabi^ancl Gu^aa rif SS in P ar 9 ana Tisd, another at Palewar 
temples are o/*woocfa^d stone! S,ddha has onc at SMlu in Himgari. The 

, • 1 h® »»ages are of stone, but vary in size and number, that at Garh 
Sf Mnndhlh ^ d f P u J ara are Chamdrs, and their offices are also hereditary’ 

s,r is t'r= S 
c C”XrZt":iisSr p,r “ ,w throog " 11,9 Tiii “e 98 *• s&s 

The .Nag and Devi cults are the oldest in the hills and may be 
regarded as, in part at least of aboriginal origin. They are every 
where predominant among the villagers and have a much sLS 
hoid on their minds than the later symbols of Hinduism. In times 
of sickness m their families or disease among their cattle and flocks 
it is to the village shrines they resort in th* ^ docks, 

relief. These hill godhngs ere legion, almost every village h™“tf 
own special deities, and the priests are more freaJntW r?- * , 

Rathis than Brahmans; they may even be of low 
of animals is a universal religious rite and manv ste * ^acnfice 
still current pointing to thefact oftaman 2 s ‘fe m 
prevalent in former times. having been 


V 

Nig and Devi 
culta. 


but the 
stone in 


the latter are not commo^Th?’ imaL^nThtl! 7°. sbrine8 » 


huml L^thhThrfi^ure of 
a serpent .canopy, over head. &. 


m 

or 


stone and iron, with a txraul or trident, a lamp° ITtT of 8nakes 

weapon like a sword, and finally the iron Jk« n ,ncense holder, a gurj 
chela scourges himself. This is said to be an D °Z 8angal with which the 
the hand of the Egyptian god Osiris. (1) SpringTf* 7* ° f that ahown 


(I) The Son and U» Serpen^i^T 


are believed to be 
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tiuJjn* tJjfi control ct£ tbofiO snake gofllingw, Had, in so id is pons of the hitltt, U> 
aoch & degree are sprin^B mid wells ofiseciatcd with snake iailutfiioc in the 
uiiuda of ihu people ilstvt Xdg in lim uamo iu cotuinon use lor n upring of 
pool and rafreading water, A ipriag will uauatly lw found in proximity 
to a Ndg temple, Many o£ tLu Ndga goSUnga are beWsvtid to have 
tbo power to grunt ruin, and »' limiM u£ drought they ore diligently pro- 

E it in ted. J&grfa or vigil* urn held 10 cooneci ion with iho tuinpl. incense- iS 
iirnt ucid sheep and gowa ura uGered in sacrifice. The -pvf&ra gtA* tlio 
head and thu chela. thu shoulder, whib thu low tuate ninnknuis nro gnfen the 
entrails, and cooked food, Thu rest of the animal is taken away nud 
consumed by the offeror, and lib Cwaflf or friends Money offered is tonally 
divided between thu pujdra and chela, ulau dry grain. If people belonging 
to a low caato oiler cooked Toeil, wbicli is not often done, it is given back 
to thorn after being presented tu thu ST%, Ajdyr4 or vigil i* always held 
at the time of a wafa, which as a rule takes pi see once a year at aaen 
shrine. 

The Do vis are female deities, and iiro behoved lo h<wo potvor to 
inflict and remove disease in man and beast. Thoy are not assoc rited 
witli apmga like the Nags. It is common to iind u Nfig end a 
Devi temple aide by side, and similar attributes nre etienbed to 
both. Some of thorn, like the Nags, have the power to grant rain. 

The worship is similar to that at Niig temples and the offerings 
are disposed of in Ike tutuie manner. 

The Imago l? usually of slonn in human form, but make figure* am 
not afi it. ruin pres out. The temple furnishings nr-- dcnilur to those of N% 
ti'ioplcs. In front of thu Duvi lemples nifty iianully bo *n*en ibu figure of 
a tiger in iitone; this i» tlw nwuu nr vehicle of tile goddess. The 
hmimi Devi temples ordt-Ue following:—Iwhsdmna Duvl at Drubmaur; 
Bliukii Dnvi «t Chn:itr£ri; ChiLmuuilo Uovi ut Chambii and JJuVi f£otbf; 
Mindbitl Devi in Pdngi; find Mirknia Devi iu LuLul. 

The opinion bus recently been advanced by Brigade Surgeon 
Oldham that: the Nagu and Devi cult' bad their origin in a form nf 
ho to and ancestor worship; Mid that the so-called ramko gods mid 
Do vis are the deified rulers of the people whose racial emblem wns 
the hooded snake. Dr. Oldham brings forward a huge amount of 
evidence of a varied and inter eating character, in support of his 
view. 

That many of tins god lings of the bilk are really deified an¬ 
cestors and boroni of ancient time, seems hardly open to doubt. 
The Bint, Riija Mumlb'Ui and other deities are believed by the 
people thumsoivos to bo of this, eharec ter. l,J 

Dr. Vogel holds n different opinion regarding the nature of 
snake worship. He says :— 

"The naruerema legem!* rdnring to the N&gas which are either 
found in Brabnyuiio and Uuildlii*L bteroturu or are still currant in the 
Ta ll,*Va of tlis Himalaya, can, in tny opinion, only I rml to ouej cone In StOtt 
regarding tho true nature oc WHJalled serpent worihip. Tho Ndgaa uro 
vfnttir spirit*, and in worshipping them the alternately btiiu-lkial and 


CHAP. L q. 
Population. 

Ea±p mtsd Thyd 
Cabs. 


(4 Tbs 8an ind tu tkrpiml, t>| Bcigadti fisisusd 0, h\ OldLua. 
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and Oe?f 

ttmplaa. 


CEAt_I. C. destructive power of the water is propitiated. That this water-worship 
Population. “ 0cams 80 prevalent among the agricultural population of India cannot 
Wi , n . a mafcter £ of surprise. It goes back undoubtedly to a very remote age 
L\l as appears from its frequent mention in ancient literature. That now-a- 

days it is oliiefly found in the hills, is an instance of an ancient cult having 
been preserved in the highlands, which in the plains has been swept away 
by more advanced forms of religion. But in ancient times it was certainly 
not restricted to the hills. We thus understand why Buddhist authors 
and sculptors were equally anxious to represent the N6ga kings as converts 
and worshippers oi the Buddha. It shows that in the JLrly days of 
Buddhism the Nfigas themselves had numerous devotees all over India.” 

1 he .Nag and Devi temples are all erected on much the same 
plan, and are usually situated in a clump of cedar trees near a 
vi age. Such trees around a temple may not be cut down and are 
regarded as the property of the deity residing in their midst. 
Sometimes a temple may be erected within the interior of a forest or 
m some mountain ravine, standing quite alone. 

T , Sr?l P ,f tera i! 3 8 T are t resti »g on a raised platform of stone. 
If i g lt f may be e . ntl , r ® , y ° f .wood, or of the wood and stone stylo 

2lE^££” S ° the h ^ ls - Zt g^erally consists of a central 

cella with an open verandah around it and a small door in front. The 

f “} W ! th 8 Pen * roof ° £ ' vood either slopes on two 

S™°f a centra ^ ° r from a surmounting cap or ball. 

This roof is supported on cross beams resting on wooden, or wood and stone 
pillars, one at each corner of the platform, with intermediate supports if 
necessary. Sometimes the verandah is entirely closed in. with only a door- 

7n 7 the /°° r ° f ^ b6 C f a ‘ . The remains the same from B ” B 

ag , and is not renewed unless it becomes ruinous, but the roof is fre- 

HS^te® Wed as a ( , mark oE re =P ect to the deity within. This, however, 
is not now done as often as was the custom in former times, and in many 

wS ofS 3 r ITu* outon1 ^ V hea absolutely necessary. The wood 
ehfl.ri.rtpr , .® rB ^ lda b ]a covered in parts with carvings of a grotesque 
SSfe Z « banging around are the horns of animals which have bin 
ofFered in sacrifice, with bells suspended over the doorway, and sometimes 

h, P ,°„ ° ,lle . d S *- n . T , lle i« Me the Jlla. ifftenS 

have probably remained much the same in shape and structure since the 
earliest limes. Occasionally they consist of a small cella only of the 
simplest kind, w.th no verandah-often too the image may be seen resting 
in the open, under a cedar tree, with little to indicate its character excenfe 
the red paint, and oily appearance from the ghi with which it is besmearsS V 

Blood, Lrif«‘ OntdXv f 4 . IK “”P l8 ?- 
burned, and circumambnlation of the cella witV ^ crasioas incense is 

ri by the priest. There i. al, 0 the rbriLVo, b °lll ° Fth.^ ', 8 .-P»'°™- 
conch shell, accompanied by the beating t'f .7m ’ 8 a , ^° nndlD g °f the 

once a S cai it each temple, when “Sit ™' I ”“‘f 18 

the green near the shrine ; and all arf seated in pre-crLffirir/'* P ii“° ™ 
ancient custom—a special place beine-rpsAr^ P r ®‘Cnbed order according to 

in which the temple is situated. Musifand dancing ^d^ften . th ® P ar S“ TMl 
an important part at these mela*. Each temnl P fc’ n o ° - drin bmg, play 
mav ba of anv paata nn^ ° . • tem P‘ e has a puiara or nriost. whn 


Hi tel. 


Ml .-.puaui part ac tuese melaa. Each temnlo T„„ 1" p«*y 

/may be of any caste, and a chela, who is usullll 8 pUJ ? ra or P riest > who 
or goddess is supposed to speak through the, , ^. a caste man. The god 
inspired by the deity. Seated at the Joor of f ’ believed to become 
of burning cedar wood from a vessel held haf ^ i?- mp£e b , e m£ljde3 the fnines 







Priests and Oh das. 
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n mnEt gfam dfag mar. TLe drams, are Iwaten fnrionalj—goon ho begins to CS AF- 1 - C 
qpiyor and Ur cable, and thi" trembling jnercftsfs till lh& cmliru body nliarew T> ftnn i a tj on . 
in iJit* iJWsBttiit tiiotioa, this being tliti recognized scign of the god haring 
«n(rrc-d into liira. Conti tilling lu work himself into a frenzy he spriugst tu Bit**. 

dances madly, sconrging himfidt ull the time with tin* xmigal nr 
UU} itr> 7i t which lio hold* in bis hand, ftomadmoa with such severity $>% to 
flrAw blood. Tho harsh and dhux>rdnm music g@ta louder and wilder, and 
others join in the dance, forming a circle with the chc/a in ihuir midst, A 
g^)aE m brought forward and praamim] to r!m j*nd—nnd water in 

th rowm upon it and put into itu ear to make it trem hie—tab being tlae sign 
Nmt the victim boa batm accepted. Forthwith fchu him! k htmc'fc nff ami 
pr^anUidto the god, rind in sonm casea Eh0 cht-la drink* lIi-q warm blood aa it 
flnwg from tlits quivering carouse. The dancing proceeds more wildly than 
ever tiH at kst the chda calls out that tiro god tms com*—all are tied silent 
JUid question* tuo asked hy the people ami &nj*we:fHl by the chelx, as the 
TiKpiithpiE^-o of tho god. Having done his part the chefa sinks on tho 
ground exhausted, and is brought found by funning and sprinkling water 
on Ins face and nhest. The people thou di^par^e to thoir lining 

1 ho temple* may bo visited in fcltnas ol drought and famine, or pcstilencd 
in man or beast, also by individuals on account of any special iriruum- 
Htunces snoh aa sickness or for any fuinily or personal reason. Them* are 
called y&lra, uuJ on she way to the tompla round marks are made with rioo* 
wutnr an the atone a by Lbe way side, probably to indicate that tbfipil^Hm- 

hao been pcrforriitid. Only special ISiga have the reputation of being 
abk bo give rain, and in time of drought thma shrines arp much frequented, 
thn same procedure being adopted os that already described. She op and 
goats are freely offered At Such timeo. If min lulls too abundantly the 
Nag ahrsiio is ngni a resorted to with offerings, to 000 strain tho god to 
Htoj his hand. 

Thore aro many traditions current 111 tits bilk which point to h 11 man 
uncritlces having been frequent hi Ndg and Duvf temple* in former times, 
la Fdugi and other parU or the Chaiulrn-Dhiiga Talley a singula? custom 
obtain* in GO 11 tuition with JJdg worship. For a Fixed Lima every year in 
the month of and no met imp* for tho whole of that month, all the 

milk of the village im devoted to tho local N% and its then huid to bn 
Mithfhrit The villagers do not u*e it LhamselTPfs that ia, they do not drink 
il, and they are very unwilling to supply milk to tr&voll&rs during the 
[mood. The milk h churned m usual, and $hi Lh made from it, the button 
nidk being stored and used up at fpn&ts held oti cfrrtain diwjv during the 
fnootb. I'iVfty few daya an offering gf milk and cwoot bread is made tg 
the NAg r some nf the milk being sprinkkd over it. It is also smeared with 

A film! fi'ast ia hi^ld it tliu tmd of the mcmtli. In P.^ngi only 15 day 
are oh^rved, anti this only in tho lower parr of the valley. 

Generally apeakmg, the foundation of the Neg and Dtfrf 
temples ia uMeibed to the <m\ of Knja Muslin Varma, A.O. 8 £ 0 — 40 # 
but most of them probably are of much older date. Three temples, che ** p ' 
two of Mahal Ntip, uud one of Jamun Nag at Bani 3 iiro said to 
have been built in the timo of R mi Bcddlm {t K 

f urther the pnjdtaa and f.heJan arp moat commonly KiithS* hy rosto 
but, in ft good many raws, only thcr pujdm i< a tttithi, the rii/rb being a 
H^li, Hi io tho temples of Kdiflj and Mauovtir N^Lg (it lihir^riiiu, 

Mohal Nfig nt Bdtluib, Nnndydsar at Pndtlhr^ Tarewan N% at 

Lnfikhj Him at Bhwiwio, "Mnlml N% at Bniri and Bairo, llnshal Ntig 


dl A fuiLSiii BAai of the oEJea tim irhc lived la flan;-v>4 pirgma—duto mJrnown. 
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H lit. Galen, Ns mini a N4g at Sirho, Btidiui |Hff &*■ Bhuroga, Khul % at 
Population. T ‘ &rlm ^ Singaki B&iu and Charm, NAg nt Tikri. 

rtfotaw'd In domic eases dwpujdfa is a HdJj, c.g., at ths temples of Bbudbn 
cbiM, Ndff at Lainlioia, Farbhut ( JN T % at Andwrts, Sri Nig Stnlji at Sfldlaj, 
Tliaituuig Ndg at Gong KAm/KbIiiti Nag at KbalajitlaT, “it Sri Pot if Ndg4 
tompla tu Bhinntt the pu/dro R[ ,d chela arc both Kolia; at KsIao Nie'a 
templo ut Chilli they arc both Eli a rbhra Gaddis: at Banded Nig** temple 
Hi OhfluiiJtvU both an? ’Rattan Gaddis : at Shgttt Nig‘a at B*ai Sagwari 
both are SapKhi Gaddis. 

Mrs limans aro incumbents of tho following temples;— Mb hat at 

»*« l Br * l, "» na of tho Baddhn oot, wiih SUE chdan ): ThwDWie HUr'ti at 
iKiog and Mohr Nig 1 ® «l Maagtrae. (of tho Kalian ft l«to ch.la/>) : Alahal 
Nflg'a at JwiKfliir (of t.hsf KaliAn yol with HiUi chdaa) : &r Thainang Nag's 
tomplo at Ktiaront (of tho Eaton m gel with U&thi thdas) : m ThuLnmig 

NJg’:. temple at Hnhm.ts (of the Ki.li&u >j< aW. rlrcte^J : at Item Niig’a tit 
TalMna (of tho Kfissab rfd, also ehdu*) : M Ndg JJolwlar’a ami Mahal Ndg's 
m Jimgnl Bam fof the Kuban got, jiTbo i/Atifuj; nt Rindhu NiW’a at HundhAr 
(Gmn Brahmans, also c/ieia*) : m Bajug N fig's a (_ Sirho (Gsnr UmlttnoM 
“^.TW:* 1 lh }y}^ at UaldniTii tho m'dra id a Kmidu Bralmmr. ; 
0 t Milhiil Ni gfi ut Juki ho 14 n Thattitu iiralin in : at Ksnuigar NAir’a 
ill Sttf.nur Im i* u Lwtm Brahmen, with h R*tM chd™ : at gntlhun Ndi/ii in 
Sun n Isiiluin, olio w itliu ttAtbi rh-Ja : (A Sar Ndg*s in Surtero he is a 
Krt^ob : at JamnB Aug’e nL Buri dauiuhifr hr, in fl KMicn with n IUthi 
chiilu : and ut tt/ih N fig's temple in Ituh ho is lL KjSjjuiL with a lIMi chda. 

In Pingi Brnluniui pu^trAi? ofUcistB at tlio fduit-t« of Miu-iLal Dev-i at 
* Mmilhal; Kantu Mgrvl Jto; and Mar kola Duvl at Tmdi and Udaioor ; 
iMafia are Llie fitjorui at KilUr and KMhi } Mid JMthin with Eili eftefua ul nil 
the other shrioes* 


isgumto. 


. t . The fdbwin^ iu-e some oi tho legends associated with special 
ftiigs twid Dev is, in ditto rent parts of the State 

Bfeak Nfig was brought from Blind raw* h loo tea™ «*>, heca Uae 

iIiwubb wns pendent among the cattle of the Bfisan Nfitr und 

Nsgm wore also bronghl from Bhadmwdh on H timilar occasion, and Dteglm 
Nog from PAngi. *® 


Indru N% derives Jus name fi-om Indm. TradiLion sajs that a PAM 
from yokel- enmo to Kanyfir* in Kdngra, thence to Koniai, and thence to 
BAmm, the N% and bis ysijura nccompanjring tho Rfinfi. Tha Nfii/a disable 
nimnd*, was drownwl IU minftg, and hio idol wns dso emoked id ite tetuiile 
In one of IIS fronds it holdj! a trident ; in the Other a chain, with ivhidi thn 
e iwia» Iwat them a fives. w 


KnlihAr Nitg iiis original uome, now better known an FTclanr, camo 
fTflm JtntiBli-l Ahnl, I if kenor sixteen generations iiaij emtio u -.^ 

_prewdetil at Kugti, and thn psople of thl viUpge^SJ to Md tZr if " 

abate*.! Tradition sajn that Kdsng, h, tho foL of a sorpent^.fe ^ 
bonis of n min trom lAhnl, anti stopped nt lljgbi two milw fro-. K 
pr^nt templo. Bomnmmg Ihwo for thmo gPneratLs, he want to Dmiu 
at the Ronreo of a stivnin, a ootd pkeo iliaieult of amti * u „ ,i„ ' 
podtobad his chela to muovo lower down, and the \’A L > ihmn»h hL 

U d-1. ^ » MM. tarn. ,M, rlnc, J d ToliH „Tw l^plft' 


,l » v wtoiMiaJto* puai of ocL-I, ..hkh h a^Jc mtk\ 
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tte Kp«t where it stopped. By digging the foundations, they found n three* 
bended imago of stone, and on removing it u at renin gushed forth. This was 
tnany g«nc ref ion i ago. This image ig in thu Fiidamfoon, Hi aitttn*?t± ILliit 
firi Singh presented a second image of eight metals which stirntb 

nprighr, holding n (athi or pole in its right hand, 1| H head in covered with 
fignres cf Serpents, and it wears a necklacetd ekaklan with n jane# and toragi 

©r waist belt and pojrth (loin doth J,atl of serpent* This tomplo is oloted 
from ilagh 1st to Duiiiikti 1st. At other runes worship is performed every 
huntlnj, but Only sheep and goafs are accepted as oGi-riiijra, 

Dfahtn'ifji Duvi's history is this. A Brali uiaci had a ton, who had n, 
pot c/takor f partridge), which was killed by a peasant. The hoy died of 
grief, and his moibor became soft, burning tiersclf with hur eon and the 
partridge, and began to afflict the people, SO they built ht-r a temple, 

Dovf Ch&nmndn of Gawari tovealcd herself in a dream tn RijA f>H 
Singh, and or.Jercd him to romovo her from Frilhvijcir to this plane. The 
temple at Sri was bulk by Ib+jfi Uggar Singh wb:> vowed to tnr.ke it, if it 
CCtUrinJ milling, it haring ruined incessantly when ho hurl gone to buthe at 
Mani Mnheah. 

Devi CbhutnUum nr Adehakti,“original power " lias a carious legend. 
A land-owner inspected his cowherd ul milking his cow in the forest, ao ho 
kept watch nod found that the o,.w gave her milk a: u spot under ci troi». 
The gnddess then apfmsrd to Mrniti a dream, and begged him to brine 
her to light. Searching at the spot the ui&n found a stone pindi or image, 
which ho was taking La his home, when it stopped at a certain spot, mid 
thoro its tempi© ™ built* s \ flitjil Bata Bhftdm fA. D. 11641) granted 
it 3ti fflfmV of land whence the devf wan called Chhntrtlhnri, 

The legend nf Dot Nag at Kilnr is that he was originally located in 
Lfihol, nnd human victims were offrred to him, Tim lot hud fallen on tlm 
only remaining son of a poor widow, and ah a was bn waiting her uiisfcirtono 
when a Gaddi pnaied by and, hearing the iale of wro, offered to takn her son^i 
place. Fie, however, stipulated that the Nig shoo Id bo alJown! to devour him, 
ami ob hu pKMH% several parts of his body m tniecesaicm without any rnsntt 
he got angry and throw the Nfig into the Chandrabhngd. It got nnt of the 
rivet at KUftr and being found by a cowherd was earned up in the site uf 
tlm present temple, when it fell from his buck with the face on the ground, 
A shrine wjw erected and the imagu set up with its taco looking inward-* : 
and o clump of cedar tries at once grew up around the shrine, 

The legend associated with Mind hit I Dhvi in as follows :—The sp^| 
where the tempi a stands wan originally occupied by a bouse, consisting of im 
upper and u tower storey, ns is us Did in f’ingi, belonging to a widow with 
seven Harm. One day in carty autumti while she wtta cooking in the upper 
storey a btnek store appeared in the ritula causing her much annoyance. 
She tried to beat it down bat in vain, Ar last sfi© was seized with a imnibk 
big, and tkuf knew that the- stone was a dcai. Hushing Outside she c-aib d 
to her sons, who were ploughing in ii hold with two oxen to a plough, that 
u dev* had appeared in the bonw. Tlioy mad© light of the mutter and askod 
tauntingly if tile j/tri would enable them to plough with on© ox, or giy© them 
u sri/nn. Immediately tlm widow and her sans wore turned In riono, Mho in 
the house, and they ill the lie Id, From that time only ono ox to a plough hnt 
been used in ploughing Ht Hindfaa! and tlm place Ijil- been a sjjon vnar. for 
many centuries. 11 ' 

(!) Bitting erMi lijj'Spit in tine nuiliitlo of ileTotion, like reprtsonLuiuiij rf BudUfan 
ti) TIsEi t«nplo w«« w«t<C iti tb« rahrn of lUji «*rs Vurmi, f A 0. 690-700) * 

(» Tto fMjcpio balinTi -.tint il two oxen uw qmO on*of tbcm will Jk*. 


CK,\P_I.C 
Fopnlation. 

LfgBDilfi. 
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Chamba State.] 


Spirit of the soil. 


[Part A. 


Muhammadans in the State are mostly Sunnis and 
Population, ^e found only in the Chamba and Churah wizdrats. Most of 
Mohammad- , ° s ® ! . n tbe C£ *P ita -l are Kashmiris. They are by no means 

aniam. stnct in the observance of the rites of their religion, and 

many Hindu cussoms and superstitions are common among them, 
ihe worship of Pirs is a leading feature of their religious life, 

and there are two zuirats in the vicinity of the town ; that of Shah 

Madar on the hill behind Chamba; and of Shdh Jamal at Rdjpur. 
Ihe former is ancient and probably identical with the Miifo Bibf 
cult of wlnch a full account will be found in the Gazetteer of the 
Hoshyarpur District. Shah Jamal is said to have come to Chamba 

£ l h f re f° , of 1 I \ a J a Charat Singh, A. D. 1808—44, and is believed 
to have checked the ravages of cattle disease, then raging in the 

gl 7 ing b ,s own life. The Muhammadans also venerate 
Lakhdata, whose shnne is at Jalakhri, near the town. 

These shrines are visited by Hindus as well as Muhammadans, 
and money and other offerings are presente'd which are the 
perquisite of the Mujawar. Among Muhammadans it is customary 
to visit these shrines on the occasion of the jattu, or cutting of 

town^f Chamba 11 Chl dren * The onl ^ m08( l ao in the State is in the 

and 6 ' ZrilTo. , Benevolent and malevolent spirits are regarded as spiritual 
Wt .pi ri u. and invisible beings unless when for some special re^S tW 
assume bodily form. They have no shrines or visible syXls, but 

° UP ? SpeC + ! al l0Calit y or habifcat i3 assigned by poplar 
superstition, where they may be propitiated. The customary rites 

la the°Hf f 6 S Tr aS f Nag and DevI ^mples. Some of them, 
e.g., the Birs, are believed to be the disembodied spirits of ancient 

heroes and champions, who have the power to resume bodily form 

at pleasure ; others are the ghosts of the dead which must S 

propitiated to avert calamity. The following are some of them ; - 

bountiful harvest, Iniifh! don.* before' bwit pro P itia M to seeore a 
before breaking op new ground that has never Wn e8 P e<aall 7 

tar ,o ” gL Wf a z 

and on it the sheep or goL s ^crificeTa ! 7“^ °l the *** of tbe «>U, 
the field. The head is bJried in ttegSlnd aH r0Qnd 
taken home and consumed by the family Unt l thk ° f s * crifice , b<?i “& 
ground is looked upon as lifeless and Si sacrifice is made the 
similar custom is observed before Winning torea^f f / ert ? z ' n S P°^ er - A 

or goat may be offered, but this is no? done g ever!r ve ar h , ? n* 7 **' f A shee ? 

under cultivation, either at seed time or t j * y ^ r JL n the case of ground 
consists of sweet bread and i„X “i h tW 7 , t- ,° S 7l« 

crop. Before beginning to build a hnnol th the fir8t fnut8 of the 

propitiate the earth-god with a sacrifice Som ^ D3ld " ed imperative to 
after the house is finished, and the hlJ 5 . 0m ® tl “ es tbe offering is made 

sprinkled on the door frames. Trading ° f fdam an,mal is tben 

aitions are still current which leave 


8pirit of the 
soil. 
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no doubt of the fact of human sacrifice having been common in former 
times in building a fort or palace. The victim was buried beneath the 
foundations to ensure the stability of the walls. 

The tutelary gods presiding over each clan and family are also 
reverenced, Thus in the case of the Gaddis the clan-god is Shiva, and for 
this reason Gadderan is often called Shivbhumi or Shiva’s land. Raghu- 

bl |i' j t J 0 , da ! 1 : gOd 1 of ., Rd iP uts(1> - The tutelary goddess of the family is 

called kulajthua the family goddess of the Chamba RAiAs is Champavati, 
whose legend will be found at page 74 of the History. Ancestor worship 
is exceedingly common throughout the State, and is found in special forms 
analogous to those of the aboriginal races. In autar-worship, or the propi¬ 
tiation of the ghost of a man who has died sonless, there is a survival of 
the ancient behef in the harmful influence of the ghosts of the dead. 
Other forms of ancester-worship will be hereafter referred to, bearing a 
close similarity to those of the aboriginal races. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Tutelary 

god*. 


t , /M . 1 s P lr ' ts the mountain are all dread realities to the hillman- Mountain 

In bis disordered fancy every peak and pass is the abode of demons called 8pW “* 
Kaksbasa or RAkas, who control the winds and the storms. When the 
tempest rages on the mountain summit he believes the RAkas are contending 
with one another, the falling rock and the avalanche are the weapons of 
their wrath. In ascending a snowy pass the coolies often refrain from all 
noise till they reach the top, lest they should inadvertently offend the 
spirit of the mountain, and bring destruction on themselves; and no Gaddi 
would think of crossing a pass without first propitiating the pass-deity to 
secure fair weather, and a safe passage for his flocks. A cairn with flags 
hanging from twigs fixed on the top is found on the summit of almost 
every pass and represents the pass-deity. 


Forest 

spirits. 


Many of the forest trees are believed to be the abode of evil spirits. 

The Banbirs —deified heroes or champions of the olden times—are said to live 
in the pomegranate, lime, tun, fig, kainth, eimbal and walnut trees. They 
also frequent precipices, waterfalls aud cross-roads, and are propitiated on 
special occasions at theso various spots. They are credited with the power/ 
to canse sickness especially in women ; ajul_jo^LJlUhem, as for example/ y*/ 
ilala Bir and Narsingh, are said to have amorous procllyitles^d-eo visin 
wo men in - the - g b sen c o ,of - 4 b e ii lin ebandsr^If the hasbr I 

the Bir is in hanwtf'Torm he is sure to die unless a sacnnce is ottered. 
Kehlu Bir lives on the mountain slopes and when unappeased rolls land¬ 
slips down into the valley. The Bandsats are female spirits livinc i n forests 
and on high mountain slopes, and are regarded a9 the guardians of cattle. For 
this reason they are propitiated when the village cattle are sent in summer 
to the grazing grounds. The Banisats also preside over quarries and rock 
cuttings and must be conciliated before operations aro commenced A 
goat must be slaughtered over the lime kiln before it is lit; and an offering 
is made to the Banasat before trees can be felled in the forest. The sports¬ 
man is admonished to appease the local devata wifch a goat if he wants to 
secure good sport, otherwise failure awaits him ; a nd the grain cannot be 
ground at the grdt (water-mill) without the consent of the BanAsat 


Water epirit*. 

about no one can say. The Mmjardn ka mela, held yearFy in Chamba/ia 

•hipped Ra8habir “ the 1111118 by which Rima > the deified hero of the RAmSyana, is wor- 

<*) Vide Pud jab Ethnography, 1881 paragraph 2 17. 


In the same manner every river and stream is the habitat of a wati 
spirit called Bir batdl who also bears the Muhammadan name of KhwA 
Khizri*). The ancient name was Varnna, but how the chance of name 








CHAP 1 , C 
Population 

W«df 

Ghcuti anil 
ttobgtfbHiti, 


Ttma -Bnqrobjp, 


Wlscbrrfift, 
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probably n ftnnrivjil of the iibnrigiatd worship of the river-god/ 1 * A bridge 
i* legruilsnl os 1 uki-ly to bo DOsthbla,. unless a eaurilk-o Jin a boon olTened— 
and ihu u pouing of a kulil or wufcer-cttmrae require* the eaiuo kind of 

OfffITlOg. 

Tito Jaljogum inhabit treUa, Hprmg« imd jitreams, and urn believed to 
hliv'd Llin power to cast a spell over women and cluldroa, causing tiickntisa 
and death. 

In addition to these, many oilier ghosts and hobgoblins, chiefly undo, 
volant, lira belfoved to have tlioir dwelling in ihu hills. Chumjn ian male 
spirit under the control of a •■orverer, wbumi messenger ho is. lie drinks 
the milk of cows and iitsu carries it, with ghi t etc., bo liis master, JJaAro is 
h uiiilfi spirit of nn ugly form who causes disease ami must bo nppeft‘ort. 
Guitga ia the protector ol the cat tin within the village cat tin shed, just itn 
fianacat iB ou the mountain gras i aggro uads. Tha'producl* of tho cow 
nr« believed to be under the control yf a aped*! godliug colled JaftK. and 
every oow hus its Own Jukh, whose name is asked at the time or purchase, 
with a via tv to bin requirement* being properly met. 

But the list is endless, for there in hardly anything the In 11 man 
does or attempts to do which it not under the control of ono or 
other of the presiding genii of the mountains, without whose 
grind will and favour all his efforts will ho attended with failure ; 
while tbo neglect of the customary offering may bring disaster 
on linn-i If and bis family. When siofcnBBB or calamity is behaved 
to Invo lei'll caused by any of these malevolent spirits the nick 
person, or some one for him, goes to the local chela who telle them 
whiofa spirit ought t«o be appeased, and sets as the medium of euro. 
This ho professes to do with The help of tbo godliug whose chda 
he happens to be. All such disuses are called opart t that is, from 
supernatural influences —m distinct from those that are tartrt, or 
conned^d with the body. 


Tree-worship 12 * its by no means distinctive in Lhe State : indeed 
it is doubtful if any true but the pi pal is really worshipped. As 
this tree dot’s not grow much over 8,000 feet its worship is pruvu* 
lent only in tho lower and outer valleys. The Niig and Dsvf 
temples lira frequently found in cedar groves, and then the Ctdnts 
deodara is regftiflod as e&crod, ami may not he cut down. The 
tree itself, however, is not worshipped, cor is it looked upon as 
sacred unless when in proximity to a temple. The same is true 
of other trees which arc believed to lie the abode of malevolent 
spirits, smell as the kainth, lig, pomegranate, etc. The tren is not 
worshipped, only the spirit residing iu it. Even the shadow of 
these trees is injurious. 


Sorcery and witchcraft ore also very commonly believed in, 
though not to the same extent us in former t]mo&. Various 
kinds of disease are attributed to this cause, and witches are 
credited with the power to produce tbme diseases in others. 


tt} V*i< FfllTLTfcl*. 

(ij Ei hu mi Jho cmhj tif ihv ylpfl it in wai Llia tiff it«li ilm± lu nsnkEmhii 

tot UngMe toUiied tontltoiftii nwea/BBaW vi*toa qjiJ 8Ut« iii th P ffl' 
IL« t£#vta« m vbu room, and ti;u /iwhn m kL# &i L j L 
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iS uperstitions. 
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[Part A. 


Witchcraft. 


either directly by their own incantations, or indireely through CHAP. I c. 
the agency of one or other of the malevolent spirits which 
they bring under their control. Disease among cattle is also P 

ascribed to witchcraft, and even the ravages of wild animals, 
such as leopards. Formerly when suspicion of witchcraft was 
aroused the relatives of the affected person went to Court or to the 
Kaja and made a complaint. An order was then issued to a chela 
who had the reputation of being able to detect the witch in fault. 

Taking with him a gdrri (player on a one-stringed instrument) and 
a dolt (drummer) he proceeded to the place. A ghara full of water 
was first set on some grain spread on the ground and on this was 
pJaced a lighted lamp. Eopes were also made ready and laid beside 
the kumbh, as the ghara was called. While the musicians played, 
the chela worked himself into a state of afflatus, and addressing 
the people standing around he asked if they desired the witch to be 
caught, warning them that it might be a near relative of their 
own. They replied in the affirmative. This went on for three 
days. On the third day, standing beside the kumbh, the chela called 
out the name of the witch and ordered the attendants to go and 
seize her, and picking up the ropes they at once ran off to execute 
his orders and she was seized and bound. In olden times witches 
were subjected to cruel treatment to extort a confession of cn,ilt. 

One of the methods was the same as that customary in "some 
countries of Europe in former times. The witch was* dipped in 
a pool of water, the belief being that if guilty, she would rise to 
the surface, and would sink if innocent. Guilt having been proved 
the accused was banished to a distance, and sometimes her noso 
was cut off. For his services the chela received a fee of Rs. 12, 
part of which went to the State. Chelas are also believed to have 
the power to exorcise evil spirits by making the person afflicted 
inhale the smoke of certain herbs. 

Though the belief in witchcraft still survives, the detection 
of witches and all the cruel practices associated with it are now 
illegal, and have been entirely discontinued. 

the people!° U ° WiDg 801110 ° f *** 8u P ei ' stitions curreilt among superstition. 

When a child is born, a Brahman is consulted to ascertain its 
good or bad fortune, and if he says it has been born in a nandh mul 
or ‘ unlucky origin ’ the child is sometimes given away by its parents 
und ff t t"® ,dea t , liat lte presence will bring calamity upon them If 
a child s upper front teeth appear first, it is a bad omen and to avert 
the malign influence the mother’s parents must present something, e „ 
a silver tooth, to the child. When starting on a journey if a Brahman 
or Domna is met, or any one bearing an empty ghara or lcilta, the omen 
is unfavourable, and the traveller turns back. If a child is met or a person 
bearing a fall ghara the omen is favourable. For a journey or any work 
of importance a Brahman is consulted to ascertain tho sat or lucky 
moment, and if the person is unable to start on the day and at the time 
fixed, his walking-stick or bundle is put outside the door, and this is looked 
upon as equivalent to his departure. 


Good aDd 
bad fortune. 







CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Unlucky 
months, days 
and names. 


Evil spirits 
and the evil 
•I®. 
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The months of Chet, Pao and Mfigh are regarded as unlucky, and are 
called kale mahine or black months. The people like to hear the name 
of Chet first from the lips of Durnnas; and the name of M8gh is best 
heard from a class of Brahmans called Bdsb&re, who come during that 
month from the plains to sing aud beg. 

An infant should not be taken outside for the first time in these 
months, this being unlucky. If a cow has a calf in Bh&don, both it and 
the cuif must be given away to avert misfortune. Sunday, Tuesday and 
Saturday are unlucky days for celebrating a marriage; if a marriage takes 
place on Sunday, the couple will not agree with one another; if on 
Tuesday, the husband will soon die; if on Saturday, there will be much 
sickness in the family. 

A woman must not wash her head on a Friday, or her brother will 
become sick. This is called gal lagdi . Cowdung should not be offered 
to any one on a Friday, or the cow will become sick and its milk will dry 
lip. On W ednesdays and birthdays nothing should be given away unless 
in the form of dan , otherwise good luck will cease. A journey should 
not be begun on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday ; but Monday, Wednesday 
and 1 liursday are lucky days for such a purposo, especially Wednesday. 
Sunday is good for entering on anything requiring haste. 

Saturn being a planet of bad omen, no oil Bhould be put on the head 
on Saturday. On that day a little oil—enough to see one’s face in—is 
put into the palm of the hand and then given to a Brahman. Some 
diseases are believed to be due to the malign influence of the planet Saturn, 
and to remove them kicheri (a mixture of dal and rice with spices) is 
cooked and passed round the sick person’s head and then given away; the 
idea being that the disease is thus transferred to the person who eats the 
kicheri . 


Again, a woman should not wash her head on a Saturday, or her hus¬ 
band will become sick. There are five days in each month, called panjak, 
which are unlucky, and on them no work should be done. If work is in 
progress a holiday should be given, and no new work should be commenced 
on any of these days, or it will be attended with loss. If any one dies on 
one of the days of panjak cloth dolls, corresponding in number to the days 
still remaining, are made up and laid alongside the corpse and burnt with 
it, otherwise more members of the family will die. This custom is called 
panjak shanti . If a buffalo calves on a Wednesday it is unlucky, and the 
calf must be given away. A child born on a Tuesday will be attended 
with misfortune in the marriage state in after-life. There is also a special 
day in each year, called gurbdr, usually a birthday, on which no work 
must be done ; the special day is indicated by a Pandit. 


In Chamba the names of certain places are regarded-as unlncky, and 
most not be mentioned m the morning. These are Nnrpnr, Basohli and 
Jammu. This prejudice doubtless arose in consequence of the frequent 
jvars with these States ,n olden times. If it is necessary to refer to N^rpur 
the phrase sappai tcala ahahr or ‘the rocky town' is used; while Basohli 
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bhuis or csvil spirits and tli€i f'vil eye* These arc made of tecmxtbf and 
baara 1 claws* and the tooth of pig:-; uridur U10 bftlmf llmt as they belong 
to ti^rcp ftoiraab they have the powpr to frighten away anything harmful, 
A Cowrie, el shall Or the bon* of a crab ia alao regarded an baring the 
“iiino virtue. For the satce reason braas uEikbtaj railed reft^frM, arc pot on 
children, A person dying- *cmfesa is believed to become a bhut ormitar= 
'iputm (units a), and becomes a trouble Vo aaino of his living retattvas, 
unless l 1 n iy appeased* For lliis pnrpo^a u j'anfr* is w orn by adults, con- 
sitting of a Smalt cts-u of silver or copper containing a scroll snpplmd by 
a prahuakiu An aitfrir necklet made of silver with a human figure oat on 
H i« slsp commonly worn. Another form is fchn a ^ of sifter Or copper 
imd shaped like an hour-glass, An ant at mist also bo propi tinted with 
the sacrifice of a goat, and the dead person^ clothe an? worn for a time 
by jl member of the fajxiUy — a saapmit keronl is also worn hanging from a 
ntring round ilia neck. Iron about the person is behoved to afford protection 
from evil spirits* ff outside her bouse a woman shouId bo careful not to 
bathe quite naked, as she h more liable to come under the shadow of an 
Cv\\ spirit A rfdl 3 , whoa*? jattu or fir*t hair lifts licit been mit, mast not ho 
taken tn a incfe, ns the fairies who frequent such places may sxerh an evil 
influence* A piece of common thmid netting knag above the doorway 
ia believed to keep out evil spirit^ a during labour and in Union of nicknefis. 

(ivnti and bad omcna are m a eh re i *ar J ad. [ C a c/e afe>r (partridge] eachl os 
nn the roof of u house, it foruhnda* the death nf 3 member of tbo family. An 
0 v| settling »n thereof, or on a tree close by, portends calamity or misfor* 
trmOh A eft if or kite in similar eircumHliinres in also a bird of evil omen. 
Tin; re are also Imd ninenn in comieotion with caltk\ If a cow Imn down 
whiltf being milked, or blood comes from the teats, the omen is bad and the 
aoinml must be Bent away- A poisonous srniko entering a house portends 
good, and the N% is regarded especially auspicious, If killed iu the house 
r snnko ffinst be removed by tho window mid not by tho door, or a member 
uf the family will die. If a cock crows in the evening it is killed nts once* 
IuhL It should omw thrice, portending the death of a member o£ the family. 
Twin cuIvc-S are unlocky. A white lipot on El Wraa's Forehead, culbsl fdm # 
is unlucky for Iho purchaser of the animal. Oa ip growing the wrong 
way on the neck of u horso, called /niffta h&l, is a bad omen, also a tuft of 
hair anywhere on the animal. Waite hair near tbo hoofs,, and also on 
the forehead* culled panjkqlydni is COnsidci^d suspiciims. 

At the maize harvest four nr live col is on one stalk are regarded as 
a bad omen. If a ersak^ cmtrlii puai u heap of grain, tho grain mast be 
given numy + Ail injury to any one at the burning ghat ia c cninouF, 
Ond an offvriDg miiFt h\ made ? ■ avert calamity* An nduU sneering at tin* 
ennui]encement of any work or wliail starting 011 a journey is ominous, 
hut good m tho 1;nse uF s young girl The eight of a centipede means 
that sumo ono is speaking evil <d the person who secs it. A sadden 
tremor of one part Of the body paints tn impeeding disease, and ihe Fide 
is touched with 1% pfooe to counteract this evil inffnence. Itching of the 
piviiii of Lhu right hand indicates reining wealth; and of the solo of the 
foot that a journey is iwbf. Binging ia tli* right prt means pluosant nc-ws 
in prospect, and bad news if the ringing in in the bit. If biccap is slight 
some relative Is thinking of yon.: if rmabbaome, senin one in applying 
abusive epithet lerjmi. IF tbo eyelid quivurs grief le near, A spider 
on the body means good d«’thing nr a friend in prospect. 

If a perflou dreams in the Cfuh inomlng the dream tt^I rome trtut If 
in 1 dream a dead relative appears and mcmtiocis a date on which the person 
dreaming wiEdit, eema measures aro taken to defeat ihi^evil uifluaace, 
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A chela is called on the date mentioned, who dances, and he and tho friends 
try- in many ways to divert the man’s attention till the critical time is past, 
the omen is inauspicious it in a dream copper or iron is given ts the 
person dreaming. A dog coming towards the person to bite him is also 

'* C tV grah • e l e £ phent in a dreatn Inea118 Oanesh 
is angry and must be appeased. If a little child appears saying pleasant 

nngs Kali is benignant, but if something uopleasant is said, Kafi needs to 
be appeased. If a boy appears. Mahade°v m signified. A snake comirS 
towards the dreamer to bite him is a bad omen. If some one is seen to 
lea\e Lie house the person dreaming will die, but if a living relative is seen 

SSSg d£i5j, reC<> ' 6r - Cr0S8tafr • St ™ m iD * dr “““ >»“*• <« 

In sickness a sacrifice is often made for the sick person, in the belief 
that a life being given the life of the sick man will be preserved. When 
any one dies nails are driven into the ground near the corpse and its hands 
and het are tied to them with a cord, in the belief that this prevents the 
bo y from lengthening and becoming a bhut or evil spirit. Sometimes a 
, r " 18 pu , t at . the P la ^ e of cremation to prevent the spirit of the deceas¬ 
ed from returning and troubhng the living. The people believe that the 
spirit does return to its abode on the 10th or 13tli day after death and 
any iinnsua 1 noise is taken as indicating its presence. If a child dies the 

v made 40 b , ak , he ° Ver 2 rave > b y having water poured over hor 
through a sieve and this procedure is believed to secure offspring. Tho 
water used must be from a well or stream the name of which u of the 
masculine gender. 

If a woman’s children die after birth she is made to beg atta or flour 
from seven different houses. When the next child is born this at tail 
baked into a large cake pat on the tawa (gridiron), and cooked. A line is 
then cut with a knife all round and the central piece is lifted away leaving 
only a circular rim. Ihrough this hole the newly born infant fs passed 
seven times to ensure its living. Sometimes for the same reason a newly 
born child is passed seven times through the chula or fireplace. Another 

after hirth ^n^- “T ° b]eCt “ t0 P ierc ° the cM d’s nostril immediately 
after birth and insert an iron nose ring. Sometimes in such circumstances 

«Lin fa >L 18 - f ,Ven aWay t0 so . me P 00r person, and after a time taken back 
again, the idea seemingly being that this breaks the contiimity of the bad 
nek Another curious recipe tor the same purpose is as follows .-_|S 
the bark of seven trees, and water from seven springs of whiph +)ii 

•?»>>»>'■» rr uli "° ^ “ ihe b «* K iTtS 

let the liquid be poured over the woman at a cross-road Shi 
changes her clothes and gives away the suit she wore at the time of th« 
ceremony, the idea being that the evil influence goes with the garments. h 

pargana and* 1 thMother ^ht* a “ ^ **”>• °°° in 

influence, called parchdva, ha3 no children or W her a children 1 d• t0 l 0 ™ 6 6vd 
one or other of these places and pffm- • c nldren die, she Roes to 

thrice creeps through a hole in a stone, artificiX JSe andTu^l * h ® 
enough to admit of the passage of an adult and Then h*?h 1 . a - g ® 

one garment at the spot. This is believed ’to fee hertf^ 
influence. Sunday moraine is the nmnsr r i • ,ier , l^ 0111 the evil 

and MAgh are tho best months. At HubAr tlmbafcX *? d 
a Muhammadan nau gaza (nine yards long) grave. b th g “ d ° ae be8 ' de 

COmm ° n in tbe hU,s - the iMding idea 

mg to be that the dead acquire pun or merit from the pious 
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living ’ an * d are t l h T b 1 y enab,ed to re i oin their ancestors, chap, i, a 
The most common form which this worship takes is the erection of » T 

a stone or a wooden board, called pitr, in a small hut. beside a spring Popnlatl011 - 
on which is cut a rough effigy of the deceased. 'Phis is accom¬ 
panied by certain religious rites and a feast to the friends. Some¬ 
times the board has a hole in it with a spout for the water and is 
then set up m the course of a stream. Other forms are the erection 
of a seat by the wayside for travellers to rest on, which may be of 
wood or stone; or a wooden enclosure in the village for the village 
sages bearmg in each case a roughly cut effigy 0 f the deceased. 

Une of the most common forms, especially in the Chandrabhacm 
Valley, is the erection of a monolith slab, called dhaji, in some spot 
near a village, with a rough figure of the deceased cut on it and a 
circular stone fixed on the top. Many of these stones may often 
be seen near a village, and correspond to the grave-stones in 
our cemeteries Similar stone monuments seem to have been 
TOmmon among the aborigines, and are still found all through the 
Himalaya and also m Southern India. 'IVse memorial slabs are 
sometimes neatly carved, but as a rule they are veiy crude and 
lough. lheir erection is accompanied by religious rites and 
feasting on a great scale, involving much expense, and these rites 
are repeated from time to time. 

Another form which ancestor-worship often takes is to make 
a bridge over a stream in the name of a deceased person, or 
a road where there was none before ; or to improve an existing 
but dangerous road, often by cutting steps in the rock. In each 
case the rough outline of a foot or of two feet is carved near the 
spot to indicate that the work was a memorial act. 

But the most interesting and striking form which ancestor- 
worship assumed in these mountains in former times was the 
erection of a panihdr or cistern. In its simplest form this con¬ 
sisted of a slab with a rough figure of the deceased carved on it 
»nd a hole in the lower part, with a spout, through which the 
water flowed. This was set on its edge at a sprin<* or in the line 
of a stream. Sometimes the slab was of large size and covered 
with artistic and beautifully executed carvings, either purely 
ornamental or representing scenes in Hindu mythology These 
slabs may still be seen both in the Ravi and Ctrinfb Valleys 
occasionally in situ, but more frequently prostrate or half-buried 
in the ground. Some of them show long inscriptions in Sanskrit 
usually containing the name of the person by whom the stone was 
erected, and other details of interest. For a full account of the 
principal inscriptions and the slabs on which they are engraved 

reference may be made to pages 52-65, and also to the Antiquities 
of Chamba, VoL I. (2) ' 
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Though now lying disused and neglected many of these 
slabs originally formed a part of elaborately finished water foun¬ 
tains of which the finest specimens are to Ido seen in Pangi, and 
the Chenab Valley, as low down as Kashtwar. The smaller ones 
are called ■panihdr and the larger ones, nahtin. Many of them 
are remarkable for the great size of the stones and the massive 
appearance of the structure. They are found as a rule near a 
natural spring, or a stream from which a supply of water was 
directed to maintain a continuous flow from the water spouts. 
The nahuns are usually square or oblong in shape, closed in at 
the sides and back, but open in front. The roof is formed of two 
massive stone beams, reaching from side to side in front and 
bohind, and over these flat slabs are laid, diagonally overlapping 
one another. The larger slabs are as much as 20 feet long, three 
feet broad, and two feet thick: in the smaller nahuns they range 
from six to twelve feet in length. The stone spouts are in the 
back wall and may be as many as ten in number. The most 
massive nahuns are found in the Bhutna Nalu in Piidar but they 
have no inscriptions. The handling of such immense blocks of 
stone must have been a work of great difficulty. They had first 
to be quarried and dressed, and then dragged to the site of the 
fountain, which may have been some considerable distance away, 
and the drag-holes may still be seen in the ends of the stone. 
As many as 100 men were sometimes required for this purpose, 
and occasionally even the women had to be requisitioned. The 
erection of a panihdr or nahun was regarded as an important and 
auspicious occasion and was accompanied by certain religious rites ; 
all who assisted being entertained at the expense of the builder. 
In most cases, as appears from the inscriptions, they were the 
work of the Ranas or of wealthy zamtnddrs. Some are still in a 
fair state of preservation, but most of them are now in ruins. 

The aborigines of the Western Hamalaya probably belonged 
to both the Kolarian and Dravidian races, and their religion was 
a form of demonolatry and nature-worship from which have come 
many of the beliefs and practices prevalent in the hills at the 
present time. (I) The most essential feature of that religion was the 
worship of the earth in the form of both god and goddess as the 
giver and maintainer of life ; and the adoration of the snake as the 
earth god’s special emblem. The snake was also believed to have 
P°. w . or °w* ‘ he ™d and the l ain.'" They also worshipped Iho 
spirits and demons of the mountains, forests, rivers and SDriues 
and the tutelary gods presiding over the clan and Hie famdv’ 
many of which were believed to lire in trees near the village, where 
sacnaces were offered to them. Ancestor-worship was prevalent, 
but this was not confined to the aborigines, being shared by the 

nT T “ Tl . ^, there « 8 «» form in which, among 
the Dravidiausat least, this aboriginal worship culminated— human 

(l) Yedic India, pp. 290—8. 

(j) Bcrpent-Fon-hip, by G. Staniland Wake, p. 84. 
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sacrifice—offered to the earth god at seed time and harvest, or'when CHAP. I. C. 
any special need arose. Snake charming and conjuring were also Population 
very common among those ancient peoples. This is practically a 
summary of what has been described in the preceding pages as Jif ° £ 
being still the predominant religion of the hills. Snake worship 
we may therefore regard as certainly of aboriginal origin, while 
the Devi cult may be partly Aryan. The spirits of the mountain, 
forest, river and spring with ancestor-worship and many other 
forms of the aboriginal faith are still potent influences among the 
hill men. Along with them may be classed Shivaism which, as 
Phallism associated with serpent-worship, was prevalent among 
almost all primitive peoples. It is found throughout the whole State, 
and some of the oldest temples belong to this cult. Vishnuism, 
on the other hand, though prevalent on the plains from an early 
period was not introduced into Chamba till the tenth century, and 
even at the present time- exeroises liitle influence outside the 
capital. 


On their settlement in the hills the Aryans freely intermarried 
with the aborigines, resulting in the complete fusion of the two 
races, and the amalgamation of the two faiths. What happened 
is thus described by Mr. Crooke :— 


" This conquest of the older by the new creed followed the general lines 
of Aryan colonisation. It was by the absorption, rather than by the 
annihilation, of the local deities that Brahmanism triumphed. We hear of 
none of the persecution, none of the iconoclasm which characterised the 
Musalman inroad. A fitting home was found in the Brahmanic pantheon 
for the popular village deities—the gods of fear and blood of the indigenous 
faith. Under these changed circumstances, and to meet tho wants of the 
new Hindu people tho Vedic theology was reconstructed. The vague 
nature deities of the older faith were gradually, and without any suddeu 
dislocation of familiar traditions, modified into the supreme triad—Brahma, 
the Creator ; Vishnu, the Preserver ; Siva, i he Destroyer and Reproducer. 
The first two were, in name at least, in the Vedas ; the last was assumed 
to represent Rudra, the Vedic storm-god. But the conception of Brahma 
was too abstract to suit the taste of converts reared in the traditions of a 
coarsely animistic faith. He has fallen out of popular regard . 

Vishnu by Ins successive incarnations has been made the vehicle for 
conciliating the tribal gods or totems of tribes now well within the pale of 
Hinduism. Siva as Maliadeva with his consort Kali, Devi or Durga, 
has swept op and absorbed most of the demonolatry of the indigenous 
servile races. ^ • & 


The Chamba Mission was founded in 1863 by the Rev cluTch 01 
William Ferguson, a minister of the Church of Scotland ; and was S 
earned on by him as an independent Mission for ten years. 

In lbG4 a valuable site was granted by Raja Sri Singh for the 
headquarters of the Mission, and on this site the Mission houses 
now stand. 


In 1870, on Mr. Ferguson’s departure to Scotland on furlough 
his place was taken by Mr. E. Downes, an officer in the Royal 

(0 Th* North-Western Provinces q f India by \V. Croo e page 64. 
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l — 1 Artillery, who had resigned his co mmi ssion for the purpose of 

Population, engaging in mission work, 

Bc^w h n * Mr. Ferguson returned to Chauabd in 1372, but being again 
HMo d. TOQ ™ r the necessity of leaving India. thp Mission was in the following 
year transferred to the Church of Scotland, and Dr. J, Hutohiann 
was sent from Sialkot to into over cl large. 

In 1875 the Mission staff was reinforced by the iiriwal of 
, * ^hcsjiyy l\ liniky, Hu was, however, transferred to the 
pains m 1879. In 1884 the charge of the Mission was assumed 
by the Rev. William Walker, who eon tinned to hold it till 1894. 
f rom *hat year till the present tune, Dr. Hutchison bus n^in 
beem m charge. 

The Mission in carried on |>y preaching, educational and 
medical missionaiy work. 

The native dmroh bad a membership of 100 in 1007, including 
ciiTJclren, and is presided over by its own pastor. 

. haml-Jome church was recently erected at, his own cost by 
the Into Jhtjit *ham bingh, end gifted to the Mission for the use of 
the (.ihnitian community in Clmmht. 

The Minion maintains a Middle School for boys, owned in 
Ifl?’ ft "“ a Lo ^ flr Tnimry Sohool for boys And girls, opened in 
18b4, I hese ^lrnols have cnpyi^ a giml>k*aid from the Clmmini 
btate emco 18//, and are subject to inspection. A Primary Hoys' 
School is also maintained m Da Ihousiu during summer, for the 
son- m sei vants, bkop-kcKperv*, and others, and receives n grmit-in- 
fiid from the Municipality. Tim total attendance at. these three 
Schools for 1907 was 147. 

A small dispensary was opened in Uh&mbd in tb l 94, at which 
the total attendance in 1907 iva* 10,095, of whom 6,005 were 
new patients; and 392 major and minor operations wem per formed. 
Extensive modicid missionary itinerations ore carried on thxongh- 
out the State, and m tho adjoining Jammu territory. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John have boot 
toimdatcd into lLu Ummbinl. dialect, and printed in the Tdknri 
character, tor which purpose a printing press Was fut nri nt 
LriW m 1881. This was 

cWt.K „„1 bwo rrirnai IQ type. A first llesding Book with 
other literature has alto been prepared and published. b 

Hi-i — „ Femcle Mission work is conducted i n conmw;*,. ™.i *i 
Women’s Association for Foreign Missions of the Chmx-h of Scoiland 
and 13 m charge of lady missionnries. There tn-n t™ , 

t?io Lower Primary- standard for girls, tmo bein^1™.?^?°** 
Hindus, and the other for Mubammodmu. In liWMwl T 
attendance of 65. They receive a grants Jd to ?/ t T, 

State and arc subject m t nmd fr0ttl tb * ChamM 
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Zanana work is also carried on in the town by the lady CHAP. I. c. 
missionaries, and one of these, being a trained nurse, has frequent p TT- 
opportunities of ministering to the people in their own homes, in Popuktwa - 
times of sickness. The ladies also itinerate among the villages. 


Almost all the ordinary trades and avocations are represented 
m the capital. For masons and carpenters especially there is °!^t b[ 
generally a great demand, and the wage rate of these two classes 
of artizans has risen considerably in recent years. They receive 
from ten annas to one rupee a day. Among them are often to be 
tound men from the plains, who for one reason or another have 
settled in the hills. 


Few high class artizans are found outside the capital. In the 
rural tracts, as one would expect, the great bulk of the population 
are engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, supplemented 
by rude home industries. Most of them hold land from the State, 
ana those who do not themselves own land rent it from others, 
and are then called jhumriyalu. These may be of any caste. The’ 
occupations of the low castes have already been referred to under 
menial castes, (vide p. 163-—5) and they are remunerated in kind by 
the zamindars at the spring and autumn harvests. Sometimes a 
small portion of land is assigned for their support in lieu of payment 

^ ™;, H ie following are the chief forms of farm service:_ 

1 he Hal is engage in farm work, bury dead animals and act as 
tailors : the Lohars work in iron and also weave pattu —the coarse 
woollen material used by the villagers for clothing. All wood work 
13 jl* ^ ^. e Badhis or carpenters. The Chamars supply shoes, 
and the Sippis do sewing and weaving. The Dums or Dumnas 
are the basketmakers and village bards, and the Barwalas prepare 
matting and winnowing fans. The Kumhars make pottery: 
the Dosalis provide leaf cups and plates, while the Reharas and 
oaroras supply ankle ornaments and wooden bowls. 

Another workman of some importance in the hills is the 
Batera ( batta , a stone)—half masoD, half carpenter, and often a man 
of high caste by whom the village houses, shrines and other build* 
mgs are erected. He too is often paid in kind, but if in cash his 
wage is less than that of the artizans in the capital. 

Almost all the women in the villages, except those belong- 
ing to good families, engage in field labour in addition to their 
ordinary household duties; and in Pangi the women do all the 
field work except the ploughing and sowing. Few of the women 
in the villages are able to sew, most of this work being done bv 
the men. 3 


During the winter months many of the villagers, especially 
the Gaddis, come down to the capital, where they can earn a little 
money by coolie labour; returning to their homes in spring. In 
summer a considerable number find employment as janpdnis, and 
in other capacities, in Dalhousie; as coolies and sawyers in the 
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CHAP. I, C. service of the Forest Department and the Timber Company; and 

ti T"L as shikdris with sportsmen. They also make a little by carrying 

Population- taggage fM travel i ere . 

Village life. As most of the people of the State live in the villages, it is 

there we must look for a picture of their social life. There is 
much that is interesting about a village in the hills, though the 
insanitary surroundings detract a good deal from that interest. 
For most of the year the hill village is a scene of great activity, the 
kind of work varying with the season and also, to a certain extent 
with the wizdrat in which the village is situated. ^ In the Bhattiyat 
wizdrat, and also in the lower parts of the Sadr and Churuh 
wizdrats under 6,000 feet, there aro two harvests. In the other 
parts of the State only one harvest as a rule is possible. In the 
early spring the ground is manured and prepared for the maize 
and kodra crops, which are sown first. The rice beds are also 
got ready and the rice is transplanted in Har. The wheat and 
barley crops are reaped in Baisakh, having been sown in the late 
autumn and lain all winter under the snow. Massar kd ddl is 
sown with the wheat and also reaped about the same time. A 
great deal of weeding has to be done in connection with the 
maize, kodra, ddl, and rice crops, but not with the others. In 
the higher up-lands phullan and bres are sown in Sawan and grow 
quickly, being ready for cutting in Asuj or Ivatak. The rice, 
maize, and kodra are all out about the same time, usually in Asuj 
or later according to altitude. About the same time the fanners 
begin to prepare the ground for the spring crops, which are sown 
in the autumn, and a little later in Bhattiyat than in the other 
wizdrat 8. 

As winter approaches, the farmers in the Ravi and Cbin£b 
valleys begio, in Asuj, to lay in a store of fodder for their cattle, 
and of this there is an abundant supply on the higher slopes where 
no cultivation is possible. This is brought in and dried on the 
house roof and stored in sheds, or in the forks and branches of 
trees near the village. Fuel has also to be laid in for wintei use, 
where the snowfall is heavy, as in the Brahmaur, Pangi and some 
parts of the Sadr and Churali wizdrats. In the Bhattiyat wizdrat 
this is unnecessary. The flour for winter consumption must also 
be ground at the water-mills, to save the labour of doing it by 
hand, and all other necessaries are carefully provided both for man 
and beast. In Pangi, even earth for cleaning the floor is stored, 
as none can be procured in winter. 

While the men are busy with these and other duties the 
village women are not idle. In addition to their ordinary house* 
hold work, such as cooking, spinning and tending their children, 
they also herd the cattle, and some of them may be away in the 
jungle all day on this duty. They are helped by the village bovs 
and girls as soon as they are old enough. At harvest time the 
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women work in the fields, and assist in tbe reaping and winnowing CHAP. I, c. 
of tbe grain, this latter work being done mostly on the saran or roof, population. 

In connection with the rice crop especially, a great deal of hard 
work falls to their share. When the time for transplanting lUig * 1 e ' 
arrives, they may be seen standing knee deep in water, day after 
day, till tbe work is done. It is an occupation, however, which 
they seem to enjoy, for they sing merrily as they toil, and 
make much fun for themselves*by splashing the muddy water 
over each other, or any one else who goes near them. Tbe 
weeding, too, is a work in which the village women bear a full 
share, as also the grass-cutting and hay-making, and in autumn 
they may be seen, sickle in hand, on the mountain slopes, busily 
engaged in providing fodder for the winter. In Ptingi tbe women 
do most of the out-door work excepting only the ploughing and 
sowing. 

In some parts of the State the winter is very severe. The \ 

people of the Bhattiyat, Sadr and Churah loisdrats are able to move 
about all the year round, unless, perhaps, for a few days at a time 
in the higher villages, but in Pangi and Lahul this is not so. There 
the winter is so rigorous that tho people are to a large extent con¬ 
fined to their houses. After October or November the upper 
storey is too cold to five in, and they descend to the lower storey, 
which is warmer, and remain there till spring sets in. But even 
then there is no cessation of labour. The men are kept busy 
tending the cattle, spinning yarn, and clearing the snow off the 
roof. Patlu is also woven and clothes are made for the family, 
as well as ropes and thobis (carpets) from goat’s hair, for use or 
salo in the coming summer. 

Sometimes a break in tbe wintry weather makes it possible 
to visit a neighbouring villago, but tbe roads are too dangerous 
owing to avalanches for any one to venture far from home. They 
move about, however, within the circuit of their own village when 
the snow is hard and crisp. As spring approaches they pile earth 
on the remaining heaps of snow in the fields to clear them for 
ploughing. The women too are kept busy all winter. Their 
duties consist of ordinary in-door work, such as caring for their 
children, cooking, and bringing water, for which snow must be 
melted. Their spare time is occupied in teasing out and cleaning 
wool, and spinning it into yarn. They also prepare a good supply 
of grass shoes for the family during the coming summer. In the 
Brahmaur wizdrat similar conditions prevail, but the winter is 
milder. There, however, a general exodus takes place every autumn, 
most of tho inhabitants migrating either to the lower R&vi valley 
or Kangra, where they pass the wintei*, returning in the spring. 

The few who remain, by pre-arrangement, take care of the cattle, 
and are remunerated according to custom. / 
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Tlie usual divisions of time are as follows: — 


Biyigla pah nr ••• 

Munhanora 
JaBmaea ... 

Bhiag 

Kalwar ••• 

Dopabar ••• 

Triya pahar ••• 

Chaatha pahar ... 

Saoj 

Niro 094 m Ml 

Gandalka ... 

Kalel 

Adhrdta 


••• 


•• • 


A couple of hoars before sunrise. 
Early dawn. 

Dawn. 

Sunrise. 

About 9 or 10 *.n. 

Noon. 

About 3 p.m. 

About 4 p.m. 

Sunset 
Twilight 
Almost dark. 

After dark. 

Midnight. 


In the capital the people, unless the very poor, live better 
than those in other parts of the State. Their food consists of 
milk, tea, bread, ddl, vegetables, animal food and rice, with such 
dishes as palao, curry and rice, &c. In Bhattiydt rice is exten¬ 
sively grown, and as a rule the people fare better than in the other 
wizdrat8 . The people of Churah and Brahmaur have little variety 
in their diet. Animal food is a luxury as also rice. Maize is 
the staple food of the farmers, and is baked into cakes and eaten 
with ddl, vegetables, milk, &c. Wheat and barley flour are also 
used, also chinai, which is cooked like rice. In Pangi and L4hul tljo 
people eat barley, elo (rye), wheat, buckwheat, sail, chinai. Part of 
the straw is ground with the grain and oaten, also a kind of grass 
called kangash in times of scarcity. Sattu is made of parched stiil, 
elo or barley. Barley, elo, yhullan, and Ires aro ground into meal 
for bread; also wheat, of which, however, not much is used. As 
maize does not grow in the valley or only to a small extent, it 
enters little into the diet of the people. The rofi is cooked in 
the usual way, sometimes with oil or ghi, and walnut oil is used 
for burning and cooking purposes. Flesh is eaten chiefly in winter, 
being too dear for common use. Sag, ddl, and potatoes aro much 
used. The last were introduced into Pangi about 1878 by Mr. 
R. T. Burney, Superintendent of the State, and are now very 
extensively grown. As a rule the people of Pang! and Lahul do 
not fare so well as those of tho Ravi valley. They drink a good 
deal in winter, the liquor being browed from the elo, a kind of rye. 


The samindars oat threo times a day. The morning meal is 
oalled ntihdri, that at midday dopai or rasoi, and the supper is rit 
kt roti. Nulidri consists of bread. At noon either bhdt (boiled rice) 
or bread is eaten, and for supper boiled rice or bread as means 
permit. Well-to-do people oat rice, wheat, maida, bdsmati rice, 
tea, moat, milk, Ac. Poor people eat makki, kodra, barley, rice, and 
wheat according to their means and opportunity. In Pangi and 
Lahul no rice is used. 


Each wizdrat has its own peculiar and characteristic costume, 
by which the people of that toizdrat can generally be recognisod 
without difficulty. 
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Sadr wudrat. —In the capital, as one would oxpect, a 
groat variety in the way of dress may be seen, but there is a 
special costume peculiar to the town, and found nowhere else. 
Among Hindus there is the old style called angrakka, now soon 
only among the more agod men. This is a long tunio reaching be¬ 
low the knees, with a cloth waist-band, tight paijama*, and a small 
pagri set on the top of the head. This style of dress is peculiar to 
the town, but is rapidly disappearing. The younger men, and 
especially the educated classes, now Iress in much the same way 
as the samo classes on the plains. 

Among the women tho distinction is more marked, there 
having been practically no change in their attire in recent years. 
Hindu women wear a gown with a short bodice reaching to the 
waist, and below this the skiits fall away in numerous folds, almost 
touching the ground. This is called a pashicdj. The folds are 
sometimes so full as to measure 100 yards in circumferonoe, and 
30 or 40 yards are common. The pashicdj is worn only out of 
doors and on special occasions. For ordinary wear a pairdhan is used. 
On the head is a chaddr or dopatta of any material which the wearer 
can afford : paijdmas, called suthan , are also worn, and leather 
shoes for the feet. Muhammadan women wear the same sort of 
dress, but it is not so long, nor so heavy and some wear a short 
tonic reaching only to tho knees. Under the bodice is a small 
vest called angi, and some wear a small shirt or kuria. Ornaments 
are worn, especially nose and ear-rings, armlets, and anklets, but 
these are not in general use unless at marriages or on gala days. 
They also wear necklots, and chains for the forehead. 

In the villages of the Sadr loizdrat, the dress varios consider* 
ably and there is none that is distinctive. In the south it is 
similar to that of Brahmaur and in the north to that of Cburah. 

Brahmaur .—The costumo of the Gaddis, both men and women 
is characteristic and striking. The old head-dress of the mon 
is of a peculiar shape, with a flap round the margin, and a 
peak-like projection in the contro, said to represent the Kailas of 
Mani Mahes. The flap is tied up for ordinary wear, but let down 
over the ears and nock in timo of mourn 1 ng and also in severe 
weather. Tbe front is often adorned with dried flowers or beads. 
This style of head-dress is falling into disuse, unless on special 
occasions, its place being taken by tho pagri. On the body a 
pattn coat, called chola, is worn reaching below the knees. It has 
a deep oollar, which hangs loose in two lappets in front, and in 
the sewing the wearer stows away various articles, such as needlo 
and thread, pieces of paper and twine. The chola is tightened 
round the waist by means of a black rope worn as a waist-band. 
This is mado of shoep’s wool and is called dora. Tho coat is loose 
above tho waist-band, and in this receptacle the Gaddi carries many 
of bis belongings. A shepherd on the march may have four or 
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five Iambs stowed away in his Worn, along with liis daily food 
and other miscellaneous articles. The legs are generally bare, but 
many wear pattu paijdmax, Icoae to the knees for freedom of 
sitting and walking, but fitting tight at the lower part of tho leg 
and ankle where it rests iti numerous folds. !tihoes are in common 
use for the feet. From the girdle thorn hangs a knife, a flint box 
and steel for striking a light, and a small leather bag, in which 
the wearer carries bis money and other small articles of every-day 
requirement. The hill people tire fond of flowers, and in the 
t<qri or payri may often be neon a tuft of the wild flowers of the 
season, red bernee, or other ornament. The chief ornament is the 
Ifibif, a square silver plnte of varying Ktzo covered with carving 
and hung from the neck. 

The Gaddi woman wear a dress similar to that of the men, 
made of part« and called ehultu It hung* straight like n gown 
from the neck to the ankles, and round the waist is the woollen 
cord or dorn. A cotton gown of a special pattern is now common, 
and is railed glrmuht, It is worn in the some way ns the chain. 
Thy head is covered with a ohetdar, and the legs and loot are bare. 
The Gaddi women wear their own special ornaments, the child 
of which is the galaart, and sometimes the ttibit, similar to that 
worn by the men. They also wear heavy brass anklets, called 
tjhmik are which am special to the Gaddi women ni . 

Thn Gaddis say that they assumed the garb of Shiva and Psrvnti 
when they settled in b mhm auv which they cull Khiv-bhntm or 
Shiv's land. 


In the Blurt tiy ft t uudrnt the dress of hoik men and women is 
practically the same as that of Ktfngru. 

C/twruA.—*Tho tnen wear a coat of pniiu similar in somo 
rn specie to that of the G add is, bnt not so long nor so well finished. 
The dwu is not worn, and instead of it a cloth waist-band is common, 
while some hove no fomarbartf. On the head is a round cup or a 
p<iyrj\ The paijtfavts nro loose above and tight at the legs and 
onklc-s, but not puckered up into folds as in Bruhomur. Leather 
shoes, or shoes made of the kirk of the mahinda; fa*e, are commonly 
tisoti. The Churtfhis do not wear many ornaments unless on 
gala days. The women wear oti their heads a small doth cap 
idled joji with a long tail bunging down the back, and for the 
body a short bodice, named choli, reaching to ibe waist. The 
lower garment is a blanket fixed round the loins with a doth 
*a«aar!NiM(i, and hanging in folds to tbo ankle*. They usually 
have shoes for the fact- As regards ornaments these aro worn in 
tho ears, (Hit), in the no ee (bdlu), on the neck (fan), and on the 
forehead (jinffw) all of silver * armlets and anklets arc also worn, 

Pdngi— Thera tho men wear a patiu coat reaching to the 
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knece with a of cloth, often coloured. The priiStttaa 

*re alOTOf ^ loose abow, and tight below, with puckers at the 
leg and ankle. A small cotton cap m worn on Him bead, and gragg 
ahoea, called on the feet, A blanket is used like a plaid 

in cold rather, and patta socks in winter and when walking on 
snow* I be Irtngi men wear few ornaments unless on p^dd 
occasions, The original dress of the women consists bHS 
blanket, which * wound round the body in a peculiar and not 
umpncof-iil manner. One end is brought ovor the left pboulder 
nnd the blanket is thru pnssed behind the back, under the ridit 

arm, and across the breast, whore it is fi*ed to the end hanging 

over the left shoulder by a large brass pin. It then nSdcr 

tho left arm and across the buck, to the front of the right shoulder 
where !t IB fastened Wit h another bras- pin. The ends hang down 
in front from each shoulder. Grass shoes are worn, but the arms 
and legs are often bare. On the head a small cap similar to that of 
the mon is worn, except that it is always coloured. Little balk are 
often attached to the brass pins, in winter a second blanket is 
worn oyer ike under one, and put on in the same way, also vkht 
paxmmas and socks. Sometimes & coloured fomorW is worn 
An older cap of thick pn.Un is worn by some of Lite middle aged 
women, but young women have discarded it. It is circular in 
shape with a round top Bat and rod ic odour. The hair h parted 
m the middle and plaited intp a pig tail, with a tassel at the end 
which hangs down the back, ft is becoming customary for women 
who ean afford it, especially those who have been toCWmbtf, to wear 
cotton patjama*t called suth an. Ornaments aro wot'o in the mm 
ucd on the neck, also bracelet a if means permit, but they arc not 
displayed unless on epeoiai occasions, Great changes m dress fir - 
tnkmg place in Rmgi, owing to free intercourse with Chamlia. 

Muf^The man wear a patta coat reaching almost to the knees 
and usually of a dark colour. A doth kamarband ia common and 
fairly loose ijpoy & mas of the same material os the coat. For the 
head they have n small black path cap, turned up at the rim 
and grii9H shoes with leather soles on the feet. The dross 0 f 
the women is silmikr to that of the men, with some pci somd 
adornment ^ the way of urnaments on the head and neck The 
cap 18 smaller with a red top am! the coat often has a rod stripe 
down each side. The Lair is plaited and hangs down the back! 
with ii or earne shelb attache to tho end* 

In accent years great changes have taken place in the dross 
of the people not only in the capital, hut throughout the whole of 
tlia navi valley. 

The following is a list of ornaments worn by men in Cbsmba- 
fcantfft or necklace; banyan or bracelet: bauhnta, worn round (lie 
arms ; fiaf/fl, or car-ring, vhkalla (a^uf/ri) or linger ring* mudi 
or ear-ring; mala or neck gar land Women wear as many ortm. 
WOUW as they enn afford, eepicially on gsk days, e^ t| bdli^jhumku 
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CHAP. I, C. and phardtu, for tho ears; chank for the head j lintfli, for the brow; 

Population, bdtu, blink, rhufki, latkan for the nose ; mile and cAtiump^afi for the 
neck; for the breast; hmgan, pckhm t pcwcki, rlmr-t, forth* 

1 wrist j band for the forearm; or si for the thumb; ekhalla for 
the fingers; pazelr, kn< j and phullu for the feet, ankles und toes. 

Those who hove no ornaments burrow them from other* if 
they can; if not, they wear such clothes and ornament* as they can 
afford. Coloured clothes are not worn in mourning, dirty clothes 
being worn, and women take off all ornaments except tho kangan 
or bracelet. 

tNKilfQft. The capita) has been almost transformed in more recent years 
by the extensive budding opeartions carried out by the State and 
private persons, Tho new houses in tho town are better built, and 
greater regard is paid to ventilation and light. Windows are now 
considered essential, and more caro is taken by the people to make 
their homes sanitary. The dangers resulting from damp are more 
fully realised und guarded against. Most of tho houses iti the 
town are two and three storeys high, and all the newer ones are 
roofed with elates. As a rule the Boor is of mud, unless in the 
houses of the better classes, where wooden floors are common. 
Tho cooking is usually done in the bhor or upper storey. The 
general plan in building is a square round a central court-yard, 
but this plan is adhered to only where the house is largo, As a 
rule, however, each house has its own court-yard in front, even 
when the mors general plan has not been possible. Tho furniture 
varies in quantity and quality with the soctiftl position of the occu¬ 
pant. Among the better classes some of tho rooms will be in 
English style- Among tho poorer classes few articles of furniture 
are found beyond the bare necessaries of life, bat Ihe houses are 
generally neat and clean. The sanitary arrangements of the town 
as a whole are satisfactory. 

ruftEtun. 'X'here IB considerable variety in the way of furniture in tho 
different wizdmts, but all arc alike in this respect that every thing 
ta of the simplest kind. A charpai or two will usually be found in 
every house, except in Fiingi where they are not in common use. 
Cooking utensils und other vessels for food, of earthenware or 
brass according to the means of the family, are an essential part 
of the household equipment. The arrangements for storing grain 
are peculiar. In BhsttiyAt a large earthenware barrel is common ; 
sometimes this receptacle is of wicker work smeared with mud' 
called fondu, and this variety is also in uso in the Radr and* 
Churuh wkdrati. Wooden boxes of an oblong shape and different 
sizes are also common in all the wtAirafc except Bhatiiyat They 
are called timi and kanjdl in the Ravi valley, and shikdri and 
fanchir in Fimgi. Farming implements are often seen hanging 
on the walls. Baskets and boxes for clothing orf) a ] t0 mdis- 
pensble. In Bbattiytft ihe older kind of box for clothes is mudo 
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of earthenware, aallad/niattan, but wooden bases are now coming CHAP. I, a 
into general use. Lastly a Jm ml-mill (phakki) lof grinding grain pop^atlon 
will iwtmlly be found iu. trvary house find also a winnow jiig-fcm 
{chhaj), and a spinning wheel (c/urA-foi). ° Dwthv 

Whoa a sick man is approaching death and them is u o hope 
of his recovery, his reknive* gather round tiim nnd persuade him to 
give, in the name of dimity, .til kinds of food-grains, oil, tjhi> qur t 
cotton, fruits, sweetmeat* and even tm n o suiistanttul tilings, such «« 
couches, shoes, umbrellas, mid u forth, according to tho status of the 
sufferer. A cow, t^fpeebilly, is considered mi indispensable gift ou 
the part of a sick man, if ho can poflSibly afford it, during the death 
agony. If there is no onw convenient, the price of one mav lie 
given instead. This charity is usually received by Oujrati 
11 mil Titans, It is (Hilled animhthi, i..,, the offering made at the 
time of death. \7hen this twmojiy has been per formed, til and 
htsbii (n kind oE grass) fire spread over the lloor, the sick mnn’s 
hed is placed above (Inm, null the sick man himself laid on the hod 
face upward nnd bis feet towards tho south. Then ho is made to 
Uiston to the pith (or recit al) of the frifo, and the (hi.wpi jal (water of 
the Gauges) is given him to drink. In lire last moments ittUi t mtfa 
(loaves of the tuUi t a auered tree) and the jui.njnit.m {lit. five metals, 

—gold, silver, copjittr, pearl anil corn]) are placed in his month, and 
when ho breathes his Just he is Ijnthed, djvs&nl in fine clothes, and, 
if a married man, thy wfim (u woven net of Horrors worn on tho 
wedding day) is placed on his head. 

AH the members of his family, his relatives and his friends Fnem; 
gather round the corpse and each person Jays thereon a shroud. CMtrDj ' 

The widow walks round tho body, and then putting some metal (a 
rupee or a pice) beneath the feet, bows down her head towards 
them and falls on them. Then comes the ceremony of pind ddn 
which is jjerfonned by tho dead man's sou, or, in tho absence of a 
eon, by some near relative. 

The dead body is placed on a sheet of wooden planks made for 
the purpose called bahwdn, The planks are covered with n red 
doth and decorated with flogs and flowers. All Lliy women 
gather round and make a loud and prolonged “ keening " over 
the corpse and beat them selves with tlieir Muds, The younger 
male maml#?ra pf tire family shave- their heads find faces, 
and then carry the body to the burning (jhdt, accompanied 
by the relatives and ncighlxmrs. Women do not go to a funeral. 

(hi the way almonds, raisins, and pice are thrown from liehind oveV 
the bier. Conch shells nnd belle are Bounded during the joiimev, 
and if possible thy Dumiins Supply music of other sorts, but tho 
shells and belLs arc indispensable. The bier is occaeidnaUylaid on 
the ground to give the lx-arurs a rest. At ench stop the jnnd ddn 
i-i Hgnin performed nnd the “ keening ” renewed. Tins occurs for 
tho last time when the procession reaches the ghdt t which is always 

h) J^nii th\n li q rranMruTBT pgrTtirmcrij th* tnilas e# of tin" jurftAti uHlplilt: Lbe hflW 

hieMn Iby in tokrtt flw*r. Till? yw J.l= mkm t#i^. 
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on the bank of a river. The body by this time has been placed 
on the funeral pyre. The son, or other person performing the 
pind dan, and the near relatives take small pieces of wood (usually 
of deodar), light them, and walk round the pyre, and then the 
performer of the pind dan applies his torch at the head of the 
deceased, the other relatives following his example at the feet and 
sides. All present then throw wood on the pyre and all, save the 
members of the deceased’s family, return home. The latter remain 
until the body has been completely burned. They then gather the 
bones and ashes, which they subsequently bring to the house. Before 
going, however, they wash away the remains of the pyre and 
bathe themselves in the river. All who accompany a funeral are 
obliged to bathe before again mixing with the world. The women 
perform their ablutions indoors and the whole house is purified with 
gobar (cow-dung). 

Brahmans remain for ten days in mourning, Rajptits for twelve 
and Khatris for fourteen, after the day of death. When this period is 
over the ceremony of hiria harm is performed. There are two sorts 
of hiria harm ; the first is called brikhod surg, and on that day arti¬ 
cles, such as clothes, ornaments, and domestic utensils, are bestowed 
in charity. The proper recipient of these is a Brahman who is called 
Acharaj. The second sort of hiria harm is called suphandi, and on 
that day charitable offerings are made to a Brahman called Gohalu. 
The Acharaj and Gohalu are male or female according to the sex of 
the deceased. On the day of hiria the Acharaj is dressed np in 
all the clothes bestowed in charity, and loaded with the ornaments 
so given. On the conclusion of these ceremonies the performer 
of the pind ddn and the other near relatives go to some temple 
of Vishnu and drink there the charnamrit (the sacred water from 
the bath of Thakur). This ends the mourning period, and the 
relatives may then resume their ordinary avocations and religious 
duties. They are strictly debarred from the latter during the 
days of mourning. The bones of the deceased (called phttl, i.e., 
flowers, or ash, i.e., bones) are sent to the Ganges. It does not 
matter whether they are carried by one of the family or by a 
Brahman paid for the duty. 

The hill people are merry and light-hearted, and with 
them sports and pastimes are more general than among the 
people of the plains. Almost all of them are fond of dancing, there 
being no social restrictions as elsewhere, and each icizarat of the 
State has its own peculiar style. In Bhattiyat alone is dancing 
discountenanced. Men and women always dance apart. The 
women’s dance is called ghorai. Forming themselves into two 
groups, they move in a circle, swaying the body half way round 
at each step in an easy and graceful manner, with the arms alter¬ 
nately over the head and hanging down. One of their number acts 
as leader. The dancing is accompanied by singing, the song 
being sometimes amorous, but often a metrical setting of some 
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The dancing of the men is vigorous, and even boisterous, es- Amn«e. 
pecially among the Gaddis. A dancer will sometimes continue to ment,> 
wheel round so long, that he at last drops down from giddiness. 

At*all the village meins dancing is an essential part of the procedure, 
and is often accompanied with drinking. The town people do not 
dance, and regal'd the practice with disfavour. 


Wrestling for amusement is very common amoDg the hill folk, M&n'r aporul 
all through the State, and especially in the Churah, Sadr and 
Bhattiyat wizarats. In most of the pargands of these xoizdrats there 
is a yearly wrestling match called chhinj. On the appointed day 
the people flock to the meeting place from far and near, and all 
being seated in order on the green sward, the wrestling begins to 
the sound of music. AY hen it is finished, prizes are distributed to 
the viotors, and the people disperse to their homes. 

Daurna, or running, is another common form of sport. 

Mugdar p her ha.— The mugdar is a section of a tree trunk, about 
one and a half, feet long, with a handle cut in the side. It 
is quite a maund in weight, and is raised with one hand, and held 
at arms length, or poised over the head, a feat which none but a 
strong man is capable of. Mogari , or Indian clubs, are also some* 
times seen. 


Ohhaldng mama, or jumping, and patthar sutna , or “putting 
the stone,” are also common. 

Khinnu, or hockey, is a game of ancient origin in the hills, 
and every town has its own chaugdn or hockey ground. The hockey 
goal-stones were to be seen on the Chaugdn at Chamba, till remov¬ 
ed some years ago in the course of improvements. When polo 
was played at the Mughal Court it was also probably in vogue 
in the hills, but there is no tradition of this in Chamba. Its 
Persian name is chaugdn , but this is quite a distinct word 
etymologically from the word in use in the hills, which is of 
Sanskrit origin, and means four-sided. 

Games of ChanceThese are Shatranj, chess; Task, cards Och.rg&m M . 
Chonpar, dice; and Chhakn. The last game is played with 
cowries on a cross figure, marked on wood, stone, or the ground. 

To these may be added Goli khelna and Gatti lchelna, both of which 
are played with pice, or coins of larger value, and are akin to 
gambling. 

Boys’ games. —Of these the following are the more common 

Chuh-chuhdni. —This is similar to the Scotch game of Tig. 

From among a company of boys one takes his place in the centre, 
his object being to touch any one of the others, all of whom try to 
avoid him. The boy touched must take his turn in the middle. 
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CHAP-1, C. Eudu bhr.rna :— A boy stands on one foot, and tries to 
— ' top a specified distance without letting the other foot touch the 

Population. g round> if unsuccessful he must begin again. 

other games. Kabaddi.— Two bands of lx>ys confront each other, a line being 

drawn between them. Any boy may cross this line, and try to touch 
a boy of the opposing side, who is thereby put out of the game. 
All the time he is across the line ho continues to call “Kabaddi.’’ 
If caught before he can return to his own side ; he is out. 

Quli danda . — A small piece of wood, one inch long, and 
pointed at both ends, is laid on the ground, and struck near one 
end with a stick so as to make it rise into the air. It is then 
struck a second time and sent to a distance. This game, too, is 
played in sides. 

Gindi-brag .—Similar to the game of “Hen and Chickens.” In 
a company of boys one is a shepherd, one a leopard, several are 
dogs, and the remainder sheep. The shepherd goes before, and 
the sheep follow bleating. Suddenly the leopard tries to seize one 
of the flock, who is rescued by the dogs. 

Luk-lukdni . — “ Hide and Seek.” This is played in much the 
same way as the English game. Dlulo is another form of Hide and 
Seek, usually played at night. 

Akh-initdni . — “ Blind man’s buff.” It is played in much the 
same manner as the English game. 

Ohiunkal .—A plank is balanced on the top of an upright 
support, and a boy leans on each end. The plank is then made to 
swing round. 

Kaldi-chhurdna .—The wrist is firmly caught by some one, and 
has to be forcibly released. 

Other games are Ping jhutna, swinging, Patang-urdua, kite 
flying ; Gulel, slinging as with a bow and arrow, a stone taking the 
place of the arrow. 

Girls’ games . — Somo of the above-mentioned games are played 
by girls as well as boys, as chuh-chuhdni, luk-lukdni, akh-niitdni, 
ping jhutna. Girls also play khinnu with a ball, which is kept 
rebounding from the ground as long as possible, the player repeating 
a formula all the time. 

Dode . — This is played with five soap-nuts, one being in the 
hand and the rest on the gi-ound. Ono is thrown into the air, 
and the rest picked up, and the first caught before it can reach the 
ground. Ghor-puna — two girls swing round with a grasp of each 
other’s hands, the feet being in contact. 

Hindu reii- A large part of the social lifo of the Hindus in Chamba is 
giooa feativaia conn ected with their festivals and melas which are many and varied, 
and melas. f 0 p 0W ing i a a description of some of the chief of these :— 

]. Baisdkbi or Basoa .— This festival is held on 1st Baisakh, the 
Hindu New Year’s day. Earthenware pots (g haras) full of water 
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nro placed on toun? gruiu drown on ibe floor with other fruiis of CSAP, I, C. 
the season. After puja by a priest these flra giv*n, m name of the p 0 p B | A tion- 
jfiira (ancestors) to Brahmans or to a sister's children. „ r 

2- IfdrL —This is held from 1st R&tadkfc with the same 
observances ns are customary during the Iloli. For some reason 
these obeervauceH seem to have been discontinued at the regular 
time, and a separate mehi instituted, called Hori, rrhich is 
unknown on the plain a. Possibly a Bay* rany have died while the 
Hob was going on, or ti latsr date was adopted owing to the 
un suitableness of the season at which the FToli is held. The Bon 
used to be held with much more enthusiasm than it is now. The 
rough play began in the palace, and was adjourned first to the 
public gardens, and then to the Chimguu. A pile of coloured 
flour having Ijcen prepared, simtll bags were fill* d with it, and 
each player bad a Mipply with which he petted his tudghbemrs. 

Tho players wore either on foot or horseback, and the play went 
On for several days, not only young, but also middle aged men 
joining in it, 

3. Gvurfvati Amdvaa .—Tba Wf moon falling on a Monday, 
women go round the pipit tree a certain number of times with fruit. 

4. jPterom mitht or Puuya uf Sat Atirrfm.—This is iv fast and. 
is observed at every full moon- The family pvrahil recites the 
story of Hat Nainiu, and people present sweetmeats to him, some 
of which he keeps, and tho rest he returns, and thie is called 
parshdd or a holy thing. Newly bom infanta lire [[ikon out to 
look at the first full moon after bu ll., this being regarded as lucky. 

5. Thi Ydtras. — These am twenty-nun in number, and continue 
from 1st to 21 st Ittifaikh. One day id added for every heir-appareut 
born to a Ktijii after his accession, provided the child lives? till the 
next Diehl cornea round. They were more strictly observed in past 
times than now. On each day it was the custom for the Riijn, or 
hi* deputy, to visit in fixed order certain temples in the town, 
starting from the Palace, and returning to the Ohuaupuvati 
Temple, Thereafter wjostling took place daily on the Chimgau in the 
presence of tho Court. On the last- day u Durbar was held, at 
which prises won? distributed. The ittfras are dosed with an 
amusing ceremony. An old man upper u*e in soiled garments, with 
a cuge ou his head containing a cat, a bow and arrow in one 
Laud, and n piece of paper in the other. Coming forward in a 
manner fitter! to excite the mirth of the onlookers, lie bunds tho 
paper to the Raja or his deputy, and putting down tho cage lets 
out the cat. As it runs away be pretends to shoot ;m arrow after 
it, and this is the signal for the mela king nt an cud. During this 
mch the detrfo of Dovi Kotht in Bairn and J,undi in Dhundi arc 
brought to 0 1 mm bn on a visit to the Cktund and Champavati dent*, 
all of whom arc believed Lo be sisters. They remain till the lafrw 
are over. 
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6. Ndg-panjami. —This is held on the fifth day of the dark 
half of Jeth and seems to be a form of snake worship. Men 
draw pictures of snakes in their houses and worship them. 
They also cook Jchtr and mahiri , and give them to the Brahmans 
and to their own relatives. Khir is rice and milk with sugar, 
and mahiri is made of butter-milk and rice, with salt. 

7. Nirjala Ekddashi. —Held on the 11th day of the light half of 
the moon, in Jeth or Har. It is observed as a fast, and falls 
in the dry beat before the beginning of the rains. People 
give sharbat to one another and eat phulan , suit, fruifs, &c. 

8. Sankrdnt of Asdr or Hdr. —Falls on the first of Har, called 
also Sile Suhale ki Sankrant. Starch is cooked with sugar and ghi 
by the people, and distributed among their friends. 

9. 8dwan hi Sankrant or Barsdle ki Sankrdnt.— -Held on the 
first of Sawan. People draw a line with cowdung round the 
walls of their houses, about three feet above the ground. The 
meaning of this is unknown, but is probably a superstition con¬ 
nected with the averting of sickness and calamity during the 
rainy season. 

10. Minjrdn led Mela. —This mela is held on the third Sun¬ 
day in Sawan. In its main features it is peculiar to Chamba, 
though the name is known, and some of the ceremonies are ob¬ 
served in other parts of the hills. The essential part of the 
mela consists in the throwing into the Ravi of a male buffalo as 
a sacrifice to the river god. A week before the time comes round 
each person has a silk tassel made, which is attached to some 
part of the dress and worn. This is called a minjar. On the 
day appointed, the Raja and his Court proceed to the spot, where 
the mela has been held from time immemorial. There a great 
concourse of people assembles. The Raja gives the signal by 
throwing into the river a cocoanut, a rupee, drub grass, and some 
flowers, and thereupon the live buffalo is pushed into the flood. 
The Raja throws his minjar in after the buffalo and all the 
people follow his example. The animal is then closely watched, 
as its fate is believed to foreshadow prosperity or adversity for the 
coming year to the reigning family and the State. If carried away 
and drowned, the event is regarded as propitious, the sacrifice having 
been accepted. If it crosses the river and gets out on the other 
bank, this also is propitious—the sins of the town having been 
transferred to the other side of the river. But if it emerges on 
the same side, coming evil is portended to the State. Being a 
devoted thing, the animal, if it escapes, is retained till the following 
year, doing no work, and is then cast in again, and so on till final¬ 
ly carried away and drowned. The buffalo is provided at the 
expense of the State. This mela is probably of aboriginal origin, 
and connected with the earth-worship, which was so prevalent 
among the aborigines of the hills. It was probably intended to 
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secure good rains and a bountiful harvest. The ancient name of 
2“ "T, Varuna and the present name 

’ r i 6a f° ^ a * ruhararaad name. Khwaja h££ 
and is worshipped all over the Punjab, as the god of wells, spring 

streams, and nvers. The fact of the mela being always held on 
Sunday may have some connection with sun-worship. 

11. Dhojri. This fail- is held for the two days following 
the minjar mala, and is attended only by women and girls The^e 
in gay apparel, climb the flight of steps to the Chamunda Temple 
singing as they go, and offer flowers. It is probably a continua¬ 
tion of the minjar but the meaning is now unkown. 

12. Bhadon hi 8ankrdnt.— Called Patroru kf Sankrant 
Patronis are made of the leaves of the Kachdln plant, on which 
are spread flour, salt, condiments, &c, and the whole is cooked in 
gni or oil and eaten, and some given to Brahmans. 

P “7 a -r? e,d , at the tim ® of the new moon in 
Bhadon A silk thread called Kakhri, made by a Brahman, is tied 

round the right wrist, and worn till the Rath Rathani mela comes 
round, when it is taken off and thrown at the Rath. 

A A- W 'T.{ , “I WsW Si' -H ! I , d0 ? th . e ei S hth day of the light half of 
Ash] or Bhadon. This is tho day for bathing in the Mini Mahea 

kke, m the Budhil valley. Pilgrims come from long distances, and 
from beyond the confines of the State, and in passing through 
Chamba in bands, call aloud, “ Mani Mahes kf jfti.” On the dav 
of the mela at the Mani Mahes lake a man starts with water from 
the Jake, which he carries to Chatrarf. With it Satki Devi the 
goddess of the place, is bathed, and the mela tliere is held on the 
third day after that at Mani Mahes. 

15. Janam oshtmi.—Thm is a fast in honour of the birth of 

Krishna held on the eighth day of the dark half of Bhadon. Women 
visit the Lakshmi Na'niyan Temple, and special puja is done. Only 
phulan and grams suitable to fasts are eaten. Bhadon is called the 
kaU mahtnd , owing to Krishna’s birthday falling in it, he beine- 
always depicted as black. Demg 

16. Anant Chaudas.—A fast held on the fourteenth dav of the 
dark half of the moon in Bhadon, and one day before the Rath 
Rathm mela. An avant or armlet is put on the arm which 
may be either of thread or silver. If of silver, it is left on for good • 
if of thread, it is renewed at the end of a year with ceS 
ceremonies Every night in Bhadon, a number of diva, or earthen 
lamps, are lit for a short tune m the name of the pitrs (ancestors) 
and after burning a little while are allowed to go out. The number 
varies from five to seven. 

17. Sair hi aanlerdnt.— The first day of Asiij. This ceremony 
is held to mark the ingathering of the autumn harvest. New 
grain is worshipped with the kimb or lemon. 8anj or sweet bread 
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rttiP f P fnfiA in nAf irtTn<tfta. And worshiooed along with the wir grains of 



journey towards the outer hills. 

18. R'tih ttathnt *— f This wwfca is hold at the new moon of Asrij. 
The Bath is a square frtime of wood with si piece of cloth tied round 
it, and is prepares! at the Bari Rfti Temple. The ‘Ilatlmf is the 
figure of a woman made up with cloth is, mnl ift prepared in the 
precincts of the Lakahmi Ndniynu Temple. All being ready, the 
people throw thoir rakhars or silk armlets, worn einco tho Bnkhar 
Ptniya mel», at the Rath, and it is then earned to the ChatiHin, 
and ia met by the Rathni, which has been brought. from the Lakshina 
NVu-ayan Temple, The two figures are made to touch each other, 
and the bearers then rush apart. The ttntlmi is taken to the 
ChumpfivAti Temple, noil the Rath ia carried through tho town, 
brought back to thn Chaogau, and torn in pieces. Tho mew 
sooius to Vie associated with marriage and widowhood, but the true 
significance has been lost. It is probably of ancient origin. 

19. P urn haul or Rdm Naiomi .-—Thu so me the fli-st nine days in 
the light half of Audi, and i'nmhcmt ia the last of them. They are 
considered to lie very lucky. As fam> possible, all now undertakings 
are begun in these lUva. Piineuta send their children to school for 
the first time. On Pnimbnot young unmarried girls are given sweot- 
meats and worshipped. 

20. Thn iVirmVnfs.—Thi> is much the soma ns the preceding. 
These “ nine nights " occur twice a year, in Asrij and Obet, aud the 
ninth nr lust is called Funihnut in Atoj, and Bern Nawmf in Chet. 
On cadi occasion they arc the first nine nights of the light hall of 
the moon. 

21. Durga athtnmi , — Thifl mrJs is held in honour of Duran or 
KfiH, and is on the eighth day of the light half of Asti], There ia 
fj apeoitd service in Shiva and Rrili temples, with cereraouii' «in the 
Ignasaft of the people. 

22. Pijai Dtnhni .—Held on tho tenth day of the light hull of 
Asiij- It is the same as the Dasohra on the plain*, but is 
not much observed. Puja is done to the hearth, and fires are 
lit for the first tunc, tor the winter. 

The Simn dnte is observed ns the birthday of horses, and a 
horse from the tlrijii’s stable, gaudily caparisoned, ia led round 
from house to house, the grooms expecting a present. Tins birth¬ 
day is observed ut night in tho lhdao. on lhu approach of winter. 

23- /furtro Shautfa —Hold on the foui tli day of tho lightlin If of 
AsiSj" and is o day of fabiii g for wan on, who arc not in widowhood. 
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Mothers send something specially prepared, and called bay a, fc 0 
their daughters, or if flora oilier is dead the woman cooks it 
herself. At night the women of a family sit in a oirclo, sing, 
and pass the bayi round among themselves and their friends 
They worship the moon on its appearing, and break their fast by 
partaking of food, giving it first to the oldest person present. 

24. Hbi'.—This m 5 l a k held in Amij. Mothers of sous fast, 
iMid at mght, after giving dinner to ibo jkhwari or water-oarnei*. 
fehoy foke new gram, place it oti a board with figures on it! 
Ibis is than given to the jAi^jparf 

i>an i Hhihhiml Bhtda*h,—T3n5& is the first of five days 
of fasting, and folk on the 11 th day of the light half of Kafofc. 
Only £nut or gT&m is Guten* no cooked food* 

nti a , 2fi * - Held t wo days before the new moon i n Kiitak, 

Ihey make a drawing of the feet of Lakshml, wife of Vishnu the 
gothics of wealth, and worship her. At night, they distribute 
ewoots, and hght up the sr houses and shops for the goddess to 

^ * supposed to bestow o Q g favoured 

law . *5^* gambling 1«ing relaxed, by order 
of the BAja. for two or three days, the people give themselves 
up to this praettee, both in public and private. 

“« Jay Iwfora tho now moon in 
W, l».„s tho dy following tho Dirfl. 0a thi, <W oUhLu 
workmou add artifiwra ™„l.ip tlio tool, used m t£“,™S 

7°' l‘ °? 0 “P ltIO “a- n.o day .S observed »s a holiday, no work 
of uny kind lwa>g da..o j n whid. their tools would ha oranloS 

incense jh burnt to his tools bv each work™.s Linpiojou, 

distributed. } workman, and sweetmeats are 

28. Bhdt J>ajf,—Held ou the day of tbo new moon foil™ 
ing the previous festival. Sisters visit thoir brothers with sweets 

*"\ d ? ^ l P kln containing sugar, cardamoms, and dried 

cocoamd) and present those presents. Brothers in their turn 
give a dinner to their sisters. bun * 

ihn ^^•■-“Thia meid is held on the last two days 0 f Poh 

thofiir.t day being called Jagra, and the second Lokri A tiro 

bj T d r UUg me “ in f ' n ‘ j! of the 12 inaLifas or 

quartets, into which tho town is divided, » u d each of these is 

tbaTtatS'i th' iC TJ " Wr ^ paIa( * ia OMilod %<* ki L ^rL On 
, firot uighL the young men engaged in the Lvhn proceeding nr* 

by common consent and ancient custom, allowed 

and burn mj wood they can ley their hands on. A eurS 3 
bos to kogt oil all heaps of tunber, gates, Ac,, even .^te p 0 -d s 
,fof kemg puUed up and burnt. % reap** is ahown foSS 

profici ty any more t han to that of pnvate persona.* 11 The doors i 13e <] 
to bo wronehed off housed* andfikon-lT^rmr^ c^..i _f ti - 

shop* wore liablo 


m 


rv 1 01 pCttSOIlS. 11 * T 

off houses ,and abop-k^poi-s sloe pUffin fruit of then 
'fo to have themselve s deposited on tho ground, and 

Tbo TO8h fhf m <*™«ic C ,c a witL tbr* mJi U, e r,. t ] 7 dOnO^d 
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the charpai seized and burnt. On the second night, or night of 
the Lohri, after certain rites, a mnshara or torch of wood is lit at 
the Raja’s fire, carried round to the others in order, and thrust 
into each of them. From each a fresh torch is lit and joins the 
procession, the Raja’s torch leading. At each Lohri or fire a struggle 
takes place, the young men of the mahalla trying to wrench the 
torches from the hands of the intraders, and burn them. Only 
the Raja’s torch is unmolested. In trying to do this, fierce fights 
used to take place, sometimes with injury to life and limb. 
The proceedings are now controlled by the police. Having made 
the circuit of the town the torch bearers come down to the Chaugan 
where there are three fires. After thrusting their mashdras into 
them, the remnants of the torches are carried back to the different 
mahallas, unless they have been entirely lost in the straggle. At 
this mela brothers give khichri ( ddl and rice) to their sisters 
and other relatives and also to the Brahmans. 

30. Mdgh kd Sankrdnt. —This is the first day of Magh, which 
is observed as a holiday. They feast their relatives and friends, 
give to Brahmans, and make special offerings in the temples. 
Khichri is eaten. 

31. Bh\m Sen Ekddash. —A fast in honour of Bhim Sen, 
a hero of antiquity, and held on the 11th day of the light half 
of Magh. 

32. Sanghat Ohauth .—Held on the fourth day of the light half 
of Magh. "Women fast during the day, and prepare balls of til with 
sugar, and break their fast after the moon rises. 

33. Basant Panjmi.— Held on the fifth day of the light half 
of Magh, this being regarded as the first day of Spring. People 
offer flowers in the temples and also sweets, which are afterwards 
distributed. It is customary to wear something yellow on this 
day, such as a yellow pagri , this being the prevailing colour 
of the season in nature. 

34. Shivrdtri. —This mela is held on the third day before 
the new moon of Pliagun, being the night in which Shiva is 
believed to return from Pajalpur, or the lower regions, where he 
spends the winter, to the Kailas at Brahmaur. Earth worms, 
snakes, etc., which have been deep in the ground all winter, aro 
believed to come up to the surface along with Shiva, and this 
would seem to indicate that Shivaism is essentially an oarth 
worship, probably of aboriginal origin. The day is observed as 
a fast with special offerings in the Shiva temples. On this day 
the Gaddi shepherds begin their return journey towards the 
higher mountains, from their winter pastures near the plains. 

Dholru M Sanlcrdnt. This is the first day of Chet being 
New Year’s Day of the Salavabana era. The people think it lucky 
to hear the name of the month first from the mouths of Dumnas 
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or low caste musicians, who in accordance with ancient custom, 
go round for eight d3js from door to door, each with a dhol or 
drum, singing and playing. Presents of clothes, grain and money 
are given them. J 


35 - HoU.—The festival is held on the day of the full moon of 
Phsgun or Chet. As already mentioned, the rough play with throw- 
mg of coloured flour, so general at this season on the plains, does 
not take place in Chamba; it having been transferred for 
some reason to the Hori festival in the beginning of Baisakh. 
Firewood is collected from the different parts of the town during 
the day, and piled up near the palace, where two large bonfires are 
prepared. As evening sets in, these are lit, and many others 
may be seen blazing on the adjacent hills. Some religious 
ceremonies are performed by a Brahman before the fire is lit, and 
the people afterwards throw in grains of Indian corn and other 
cereals, and milk round the flame, Pujct is Again done to the 
hearth and fires are discontinued for the season from the time of this 
meh. The people also observe the festival privately in the same 
manner in their own homes. It is doubtless connected with the 
advent of the New fear, which formerly began in Chait. 

r , 36. ^ Suhiym . —Thismefa begins on the loth Chet, and lasts till 
1st Baisakh, inclusive. The circumstances from which it took its 

J^ e S'i e ^ te ?r (pflge 73 )* U is believed to date 
from the time of Raja Sahila Varma, A.D. 920-40. The first five 

days are for low caste women, the second five for girls of hitrh 
caste, and the third five for high caste women. The three last 
days are the chief days of the mela, and the last day is callod 
Sukhrat meaning “ peace be with you." Ou these three days 
especially, the women of the town and neighbourhood may be 
seen m their gayest attire, climbing the steps to the Rani’s shrine 
where they sing her praises and present their floral offerings. Only 
women and girls are present, and on Ibis great occasion°even the 

Palace Ladies are allowed to mingle with the throng and join in the 
celebration. They are all entertained at the Raja's expense. 

Most of the above festivals are observed, more or less fully 
in tbe villages of the Sadr wizdrat as well as in the capital and 
many of them in the other loizdrats* 
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CHAPTER II-—ECONOMIC 
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Section A.—Agriculture, 

rwA P.TT a. The general appearouCi' of the country lias already been 
A described, and the agricultural system is just what one would expect 

511511 11Te in such surroundings, Ho terraced fields, with, which the traveller 
in Switzerland is familiar, are here the commonest of sights. They 
are laid out with a regularity and eager care to secure every cultivable 
inch, that shews a wonderful diligence and pertinacity on the part of 
the peasants. When iho valley a open out into level places, as at 
Chaiubu itself, we find Inrjje fields parcelled out «fl in the plains. 
These level spots are frequently of many acres in extent, and present 
a picturesque appearance of comfort and simplicity, as they nestle 
at the foot of some beetling promontory. Another feature of the 
landscape are the plateaux along both banks of the principal rivers, 
and in many of the side valleys and ravines ; often projecting to a 
considerable height above iho surrounding country, with almost 
perfectly level tops, like augur loaves with the conical end sliced of!. 1 " 
These flat tops lend themselves to cultivation, but the crops neces¬ 
sarily depend solely on the rainfall for their existence, This is not 
so constant as might bo expected, or rather the min, though 
frequent enough, does not always fall in sufficient quantities at the 
proper time of the year. What renders many field* unproductive, 
when all other circumstances are favourable, ia the presence of 
stones which crop up iu perfectly astonishing numbers. The more 
they are cleared away the more stones there seem to be. Here and 
| there one may sco evidences of the unavailing labour of the farmer 
i't | in this respect, in the lines of stone walls, which make the fields 
'■ 1 present a very good, imitation of some of the best buntitvg.country 
in the west of Ireland. 

The people divide the soil into the two main classes of iuili, 
M., that irrigated by hihht, and ohir, i. f., that dependent solely on 
the rainfall. Each of the two classes is divided into thru.* kinds, 
according to the situation and nature of the land, n :., tnauldn t oti r 
and gaggal, MaMdn means land more or leas level and open, oti 
means land (hat is rugged and uneven, and gaggal land that is full 
of stones. Thus we have (he six sorts of soil;— 

llahlAn Kuhli, Oti Kuhli, Gaggul Khali; Maid&n Otar, Oti Otar, 
Gsggikl Gear. 

Some further division b of the kinds of soil will be noticed under 
the heading '* syatom of agriculture”; they are peculiar to (me or 
two wildrata, and are not recognised throughout tho State, 

The spring or ruhi harvest is here known as bihri, and the 
autumn harvest or kh<irif as jcuri. There are variations of these 
words in the different wiadruts, for instance in lsngi the ha i vests 
are called &f*ti imd jAwicofn, respectively. The fiihri crop is sown 

01 ibexa ard awpcKJ oi aUutial owiglciqor&lflf, md ut juotmbty *f to* orls^a. 
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in Astij (Scptember-October) anti reaped in Sduwn (July-August), 
tbu tain is son'll in BXwa a and reaj^d iti Uiij. it will be aeon 
that the spring crop is particularly late in these regions as com* 
pared with the plains, and this makea the bill Tieasanta’ summer a 
very buiy time. However, it is not in many places that two crops 
are obtained. 

flotation of crops is fairly well understood uud its importance 
realised by tho hill runners, but the order varies with the different 
conditions natural to a mountainous country. In the BliattMt 
and the lower parts o! the Ravi Valley wheat alternates with vie© 
in kuhli or irrigated land, and wheat or barley with moMt, md$h t 
etc., in Otar or u n irrigated km L Lithe higher moutitnu» little 
rice is grown, and the winter crops, consisting nf wheat, barley 
anti matur ka Ml, are usually billowed by makki, phutlan or 6m, 
etc. Tho general order of rotation is somewhat as follows 

Wheat, fhullan, mteh or 6m # after which the lit ml meant for 
tho makhi crop is often left fallow for the winter, and wheat is 
sown on this landaft*-rthe tivikki is cut; and is followed by ph«Uun t 
bre* or meftft the next summer. The rotation is not earned out on 
any fixed system and to depend very much on the individual 

practice of the farmers. 

In Pattgi much ilie same order is observed, but there hardly 
any mnizt> is grown, and after cutting tho wheat and barley crops 
the unirrigated land lies fallow all winter and is used for d, .*iu the 
following spring, utid bres are sown in iirigated laud 

after the wheat and barky crops are out, In Lulml and tho 
flhntauri villages of Ptingt the laud is all t!:fadi t the crops being 
sown in spring and reaped in autumn, but there too n certain rota* 
tion of crop-) is cue tommy. 

The fields are manured ns far as possible for every crop, but 
special manuring is provided for the wheat, matee imd tobacco 
crop;}. The materia]* used ns manure are : (l) gotm or nuril, that 
ia cattle dmig, fresh or dry, which is collected in a heap, called 
vtaluh, near the riling"; (2) the leaves and grass u*t*d for betiding 
•he cattle, which after being soaked with tfus excreta of the imi- 
mals is, like the cuttle dung nnd any other refuse material or 
sweepings, daily added to the heap. This goes on rermonting alt 
winter till in Ihiisilkh or Jeth the first demand for manure is made 
upon it, and this iti repeated for every crop sown. After the 
firet ploughing, called aghdr, the manure is scattered over the 
field and a second rloughing, ca)h*d M then takes place to mix 

it with the soil. Thu seed is then sown and forth- third time 
called bfirak the plough is passed over the ground, being followed 
by tho stihiga or ddh to level off the surface and complete oper¬ 
ations, Owing to the great labour involved ploughing is seldom 
done more than Lhrice in tho hills, but groat imp utfinoe is attached 
to proper mnuuring. For some crops the ploughing is poly done 
twice, or oven once. 
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(3) For the rice and wheat crops especially manure is often 
obtained by folding sheep and goats in the fields; and for this 
purpose passing Gaddis are induced by liberal payment to allow 
their flocks to settle for several nights in different fields. Indeed 
there is often a brisk competition for this favour among the 
farmers, which the Gaddis do not fail to turn to their own ad\an* 
tage. This kind of manure is considered the most valuable of all. 

The principal staples in the Sadr icizdrat are wheat, barley, 
rape seed, itvmur (lentils), dltdn, (rice) makki , kodrd,^ tobacco, til,* * 
mdsh, w mting,** 1 kuhh, l6) phullan and bret. IH> Churah 
produces the same crops, with fhe addition of a little opium. 
This wizarat and the Bhatityat are the most fertile in the State, 
the latter being especially rich in moist land like that known 
as dbi in the plains. It produces most of the crops mentioned 
above, but the principal crop is dhdn or rice, in the cultivation of 
which a large proportion of the population is engaged. Brahmaur 
also produces these crops, but in a lesser degree, with kauni^ 
and chinai m in addition. 

Wheat, barley, bres, pliidl m, and potatoes are common to 
both Pangi and Lahul, whilst Pangi also produces do, suit , bajar 
bhang, chinai, kodrd , masur and peas. All hilly tracts and sunny 
villages produce potatoes. The following kinds of vegetables are also 
grown in Pangi:—(1) Pubain, a kind of chukri (rhubarb^ which is 
stored in September, and threshed and ground with wheat or barley. 
(2) Tila or sweet pdtis, which is eaten when fresh and green, 
with salt, or sometimes it is boiled first. The flour made from it 
is mixed with wheat, and then baked into loaves. (3) When grain 
is scarce, a kind of grass, called kangash, is threshed, steeped (to 
remove the bitter taste), and eaten with • butter, milk, or curds. 
The fruit of the Pavia Indies {gun) is also collected for food for 
man in times of scarcity ; after being soaked in water for several 
days to remove the bitter flavour, it is ground and eaten, either 
alone or mixed with flour, as when taken alone it is very bitter. 

Churah supplies Bakloh and Dalhousie with grain, and Pangi 
also has often to make demands on the same wizdrat for all sorts 
of food-grains. The surplus produce of Sihunta, Bhattitikri and 
Tundi is sometimes sent to Nurpur and Kangra, but very often a 
return is required in times of scarcity. In Brahmaur, Trehta and 
Chanotai' is impossible to get rid of surplus produce, aud in the 
days of scarcity no help can be given ; so cut off are these places 
from the neighbouring mzdrats. Hence arises the proverb:— 

Mata hoia, tan pana kotain. 

Nahin hoia, tan jana kotain. 


(1) Eleusine oorooona. 

(*) Fagopyrum emarginatum. 

(J) Seaamum Indicam. 

(7) AmaranthuB anaxdana. 

| | Phaseolua radiatus. 

*8) Fagopyrum eaculentum. 

'JJ Pbaaeclnt mungo. 

(0) Ponnivetum Jtalicum. 

(5 * Delicto* unifloru*. 

(10 Panic um miliaoeum. 
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If the harvest is plenty. 

There’s no on© to buy; 

If the harvest is scanty, 

"We must lie down and die. 

W,^ bl \ knd Tf 3 ® 3 hohli and otar ‘> th « former irrigated by 
cuts, and the latter dependent on rain. In Chamba 
proper many small fields, watered by streamlets, produce dhdn 

noMnPi^- 1 “.'V I 0 prodac f d . intI,e Parts of Ohurih, but 

orBrahmaur. It is grown in abundance in the plain 

state of the Bt jttiyat, and tins makes it the richest tract in tho 
■ , La ° d wh , ,ch Peaces dhdn with the aid of rain is called 
rant fcohlt, and is regarded as equal to otar. Though the Ravi 

fo°rTrri^ gh ' the ® tafce »,’, t lrri gates no portion of it, but water 
>/» g ion is mainly drawn from small streams, by means of 

S r , 0 ; ?' Land near the capital, irrigated by streams, is 
termed ^A/t; smdar land m Churah is called hohli or shdli, and 
m Bhattiyat ktMt,rhhm or dhdm. Crops and grass cannot be 
grown m fields m Pangi or Lahul without irrigation. 

Rice is grown in three ways termed rvhni, battar and chhaip. 

firiAni.—Early in Jeth, dhdn is kept moist for eight or tendays 
till it hag germinated. Then it is sown in nurseries in which 
the water is retained, called orihdn. First the field is twice 
ploughed, and ridges (bir) are then made in it, When the field is 
./r 0^ water, the owner summons the people of the neighbouring 
villages to his aid. Nest morning, men and women with iheh- 
bullocks all come to the fields, and all get in the morning one or 
two chapdttu as their vuhdri or breakfast. The men plough the 
fields and repair the ridges. Some take up the plants from the 
nursery, and pas- them in small bundles (juri or roli) to the 
women to plant in the fields. These women are called ruhi At 
noon, they are given wheaten bread, ddl, kdri, ghi , and ladhu, 
at the owner s cost. Ihe women amuse themselves by throwing 
mud on the passers-by, and sing merrily all the while. Those 
w . f ork reciprocally for one another are only fed, but the 
menials, who are not helped in return, are paid thus a woman 
gets sis roh* (loaves) and one mini (If sers) of wheat flour 

bcahti™ tW ° Sei ' S ° f Wbeat; but these rates vary in different 

,♦ Baisakh the fields are twice ploughed to crush 

the clods, and then watered in Jeth. After the water has dried 
up, the field is levelled with a clod-crusher, and the rice sown. 

Chhaip.-The field is prepared as in the ruhni method, and 
germinated nee grains are sown m it, without bein^ sown in a 
nursery. The mhni and then either the baltar or chhaip methods 
are used alternately every second year, the object being to level 
the fields, which have been made uneven by the battar and chhaip 
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r l tiu met,hod of cultivation ia ns follows ; —The land is firaf CHAP. n. A. 
manured, then ploughed, (the first, ploughing is onlled whir), mid 
finally sown. Whoo thw m akki appear* above tho ground wiLhin a 
week or so, the field it weeded. When the crop grows high, it 
requires & socoiul ploughing, Una man drived the bullocks, and two 
or tni os men follow him to lift tip the plants, etc. If the crop is too 
t hick* tho plants are thinned out. This is called kalmhil or oudnL 
Jackals, pigs, and hears damage the crops, which require constant 
watching ut night, especially'if near or in a forest, and both mtm 
and women light fires in tho fields,, and keep watch mpaktdUis 
(mar ban*). The produce is generally excellent, but the labour required 
is ooiiflifleiftble. After tho maize crop lias been cut tlio cobs are 
separated from the stalks and spread initon the raran,i ir fiat roofs of 
the village house*, to dry; affording a very pretty sight in nnttuun. 

The grain is then separated from the cobs mid stored away, 

la some parts of Pilngi two crops are always sown. Though 
mountainous tract, some parts of it are warm and ndnptod 


it is a 

lo the cultivation of kitkari. The produce is excellent, but the 
crop is not a favourite one, as it is coveted by the people, who 

In fact tho ivholy crop 
owner reaps no benefit 


either stepl the nob* 
is thus consumed, 
from it. 


or beg for them, 
or euTon, and the 


Tobacco is grown only for private line, and four varieties am Tabu*, 
recogniz' d i —(1), Imtrikv, rhe common nr titssi plant. (2) Tauidl-i, 
ft variety nf the Jir*t. These i ra are most in favour. The plants’ 
if not kept down, grow fo a gm,d hmgl.t. (3) Gobi, which is 
not so tall* but the leaves spi-nml out like those of a cabbage. (1) 

Bmbarv or Sdppu grown in the higher mountains and PitngL (,) 

The first two kinds are sewn in beds an 1 transplanted: the other 
two wo sown in Hie open field, but, for nil the soil must ho 
well prepared und mno u rfd t Of tho firaL two varieties only Qx# 
leaves lire used; but, in the curb of tho last two, loaves, stems and 
fin yds am all founded together for and tliyy are fluid to by 
strong-flavoured and some-whaf. nauseous. All the varieties arc 
planted at the beginning of the rains and enfc in October. 

There are two varieties of potatoes gtown in the State; mm ftimt™. 
of which in called Dcsi and the other Angrpih. The first- are small 
and yellowish nml the second largo and whitish. Ifolb kinds are 
plumed in Urn spring—March or April—and the Angn-ii kind ripen 
in June, the l)u$i not till hepKiinb'-r—lYituiocs wer« introduced into 
Bmei *3 Info bb 1878, and are now grown all through thy vEiifoy : 
indeed «na finds tVro mure or Jess in every part of tlio Stale! 

A good market for th**m exists in Dnlhonafc during tin- flfiiHon and 
they are frequently exported to the plains in the void weather,* 

Wheat is grown all oven- the State to the almost limits). of WhML, 
Piingi and l-rihul, and two varituiefl are recognized. The first, 
culled hdt.hri J, is grown in DbattlyiU ami the h-wer part of the Ibiri 


d) DiHero^ 1 , imcnvfl sau in aia I&caSLj fur tin ut Lira 
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CHAP ii. a. Valley, where it ripens early find is usually reaped in -feth-, th* 
An-kidtur* second,-called Wsytfrti, is found especially in the higher mountains 
K at .d PAngi. It takes longer than the first variety to ripen and 

' Vhe * 1 - ^ not cut till Har or Aivmn. The fcffJtru vnrietv has a tall stalk 

nnd the grain is whitish in oolonr, while the other variety is short 
with a reddish grain. 

The hill wheat is inferior in quality to that grown on the 
plains, and is sparingly used among the villagers; who prefer makki 
which is cheaper mid more plentiful. Most of the wheat grown in 
the ililvi Valley is sold in Ompaha. This, however, does not apply 
to Uhattiywt where the |>oopto live chiefly on wheat and rice. 

Bwky. Barley too is extensively grown and used by the villagers as 

food, either alone or mixed with wbeaten flour. In i’flugi the only 
varioiy is called idc, a kind of rye from which the spirituous 
liquor, named higri is muds, Satin is made from parched barley 
and other grains. Tn Bhattiyiit wheat and hurley are sometimes 
sown in the same field, called berar, 

S(irini? c«p*. The lidhi or spring crops consist Of tho following : —Wheat, 
barley, samm, mattur ka i/ah 

Antnoin The fiairl or autumn crops ara :—Rico, mn/rH, kodtd, mdsh, 

cn V m\wg, hdfh, runny, I'himti, htuni, fmjardMmj, ndlan, $>nl t phdtun, 

bres, bdvgari, moth, tobacco, potatoes, til, a little hup in, peas, Wir. 

Fjuit. As might he expect ail in » country which has not yet been 

opened up to foreign trade to any great extent, the cultivation of 
guidon fruit is jmt extensively carried on. LMngi lias an excellent 
climate, ami is eminently adapted for the production of many kinds 
of fruit, bat the people are chary of growing it , owing to the absence 
of markets and assured profits. The orchard planted hy the 
forest Department yields nil kinds of fruit*. 

The wild and cultivated apricot (d«*i r.hir and kh&mdiii) y the 
walnut, poach, apple, pear, plum and quince arc grown in the Sadr 
imprai. Chnrfib produces apples, pears, walnuts, and quince. 
The wild apricot is also gathered and dried: it is then called h-tita 
nr su ktri. In lVmgi, the edible pine, thSum (hazelnut), and 

n walnut with a very hard shell grow wild in the forests and fields. 
The wild gooseberry and the black and red currant are common, al*o 
wild rhuburb. ITm bramble, raspberry and strawberry are found in 
various parts of the State, UUiul gives no fruit but the wild apricot. 
In Brahmaur the walnut, j tench, wild apricot, and other similar 
fruit* are very common. The warmer parts of the Bhattiyfit are the 
only places iu which the mango is cultivated. Oil is expressed 
from the stones of the various fruits, end used for lamps, 

t*fc. The only place in which tea is cultivated in the State is in 

those psrts that are nearest to KMhpnr and Kungra, in British 
territory, Tim climate is voiy favourable for ha cultivation. The 
oil also is all that would be desired. 
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Hops were tried at one timp, but abandoned, as the outturn CHAP. II,A 
decreased in quantity and quality. Pangi was found to be very Aorwn,,™ 
suitable for hops. Sericulture was also tried with good results but 
was abandoned on the closure of the filature at Sujanpur. ’ seftuJ? 


The cattle are generally small in size. Buffaloes are a rather cattle, *«. 
recent importation : they are mostly kept by Gujars, but some of the TabU ^°- 23 
village people also keep them for their domestic purposes. Sheep ofPartB ' 
are almost universally kept, and blankets and wearing apparel 
are manufactured from the wool. The ponies of Lahul are well 
known ; they are small and rough-coated, reminding one strongly of 
the shelties of the North of Scotland, but they are not quite so 
shaggy. As might bo expected, they are excellent ponies for the 
rugged and dangerous mountain paths. They are very largely used 
in the State. Goats are even more numerous than sheep. It is a very 
pretty sight to see a Gaddi bringing his flock home at night, down 
some steep mountain ravine. The shepherd leads the w°ay with a 
heavy bundle of faggots on his back, and an axe in his hand, which 
he uses as a support, or balancing pole. He comes down the most 
awkward-looking paths imaginable, paths which, to the ordinary 
eye, seem to be no paths at all, with a quiet, easy gait, turning round 
at intervals to utter the quaint musical call to his rambling follow¬ 
ers, the yodel of the Himalayas. Meanwhile the sheep and goats 
are proceeding in a long zigzag line, bounding up and down the hill 
side feeding as busily as if they thought they would never eat again, 
but holding on their way steadily, all excopt some young giddy 
member of the flock, who wishes to try for a path for himself. 

On this one the shepherd constantly keeps his eye, sending special 
calls and imprecations in his direction, and sometimes having to 
go back and administer reproof with no gentle hand. Occasionally 
a brawling torrent has to be crossed, aud then the largest and 
boldest of the flock, the mountain hero, is seized and thrown 
headlong into the stream. After the first shock, he buffets his way 
manfully across, and then stands on Hie further side, as if to 
encourage the others by his presence, and to urge them to emulate 
his example. Generally the rest follow with a little persuasion, 
but the last timid half dozen or so have to be hauled across by sheer 
force, and sometimes a sickly one is carried over in the shepherd’s 
arms. 


The cows are not of a good breed; they give little milk, and 
that of an inferior quality/ 1 ’ Mention should be made of the Gaddi 
dogs, which are of a singularly handsome appearance, large, strong, 
and with beautiful glossy black coats. They are much more com¬ 
panionable than the pie dogs of the plains. Cats are common in 
Chamba. 


(U A number ot Ayrshire cows were imported about forty years ago for the Riia’a dairy 
and though the breed baa deteriorated since then it is still much superior to any other in 
Ch*mba. 
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CHAP IIX In I'angi, Wind, wwl in the vSflage of Kucrti in Brahmaur 
i tiknigbing in, dans by char* (a kind of bill bullock used for plough- 

Agncmmra J. ^ ^ ^ bullock'. The tkat* fire bred from jut-rhurs 

Cjltll ”‘ ic - {iiiku) w hich arc brought from the high ranges of Pfagi, libid, or 
Zanskiir, as they cannot be bred in a worm country. Oni? or 
two ftii-chvr*, according to rwprireroente, are kept for breeding 
in each village, The animal is cither bought by the villagers 
Jointly, or by a well-to-do man- In Pungi rts pnae rungea from 
Ha. 20 to Hs. 25, and in ZanskAr from Rs. 1 I to ftk 1G, By CTOM* 
breeding from it dr»* bill cow and a jut-rhu^ the bull (cMr) and cow 
(cfahi) arc produced. The rhum arc generally castrated, The jut- 
chur and cbm do not breed together. 

Cross-breeding lias been successfully attempted from cfo«& 
bulls and thu\ tr-. The hullocks are generally sold off in Cbunih; 
but the cows arc fed for milk. Two ehusx nro yoked in a plough, 
but in Miadhal village n single c/i*r is used, under an order of the 
Devi of tbe [dace, us the tradition is that, if two are used, one will 
die. The plough chut is Ted by one man, who holds a rape fastened 
to a ring in its nose, another following to guide the plough. 

On the 1st of iCiitik, when nil tlio cattle arc brought; borne, tibe 
juUchur is left on the mountain pastures until snow falls, when it 
is brought home by live or six men. As soon ns the weather getis 
warai, the animal is again taken up to the lugh mountains. 

Brahmaur lirndbohlcra only ke«*p m tVw animals, which they ford 
in-dnors. Almost all the people go to Kungra ur Chum bn, in whiter, 
audio targe villages they leave behind them. one or two fitmdice, 
termed hiuuddti (or those who remain in winter) to look after their 
houses and cattle. The hitmd&ri receives u pira of grain for each 
bead of cuttle with 5 lesr* of salt, Chum bn weight; *iid when the 
owner returns onrly in summer, be takes charge of bis entile again. 
Clumih landholders have generally acquired some la nth on tbo 
high uiountiiins, where ihey drive up their cattle in Hummer to 
graze it the rich pastures, calk'd aiihwdm or du <Aunt. 

Owing to lack of fodder, the itluitliy.it people keep few niumals, 
but those who live hi the higher hills and have plenty u£ fodder, 
can keep as many ns they choose. The Zmniuddrs of Brabiuaur, 
Trebla, Chimofca, Kctf-rHidiU, and Uiura leave llieir cattle in charge 
of hiitnddsiH, and either come down to Kaogra or Chamba, or seek a 
home in other pargaiuu of the State for their families and cattle. 
In the winter they earn a bring in these places by daily labour ; 
the men threshing rice, and the women serving in other people’s 
houses. There they live for eiv mouths, returning home in Bulakh 
or Jetli. On arriving home they find the rain ready to cut, and 
then sow the kharif. 

Fe«li*y. Poultry arc very common in Gbtirfk and also to a ]eea extent 

in the tiadr but are not reared in Bndimaur or Bbaltsynt, 

owing to the caste prejudices of the people. They wo found 
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chiefly with Muhammadan and low caste fanners, and a brisk trade CHAP.II,A. 
m fowls and eggs is kept up.all the summer with Dalhousie, while A r-,, 
the season lasts A few fowls and eggs are also now procurable ^ 
by travellers m 1 angi, wherein recent years the villagers have Poaltrj - 
begun to rear them, but they are always very dear. In Chamba 

fowls sell at stx to ten annas each, and eggs at six to eight annas 

per dozen, in winter they are cheaper. The breed is the ordinary 
country fowl. In 1879-85. Colonel C. H. T. Marshall, whiled 
Superintendent of the State, did much to improve the breed, and 
was very successful in Chamba town, but it has now almost 
reverted to the original type, 

, Be ^ iv f. ma 7 1x5 f ° u . nd in almost every village in the inner Apiculture, 
hills 1 he hire (ganar) is a portion of the trunk of a tree—some 
4 teet long and feet in diameter—hollowed out from end to end 
so as to leave only a thin shell. In building a house this is laid 
across the wall, one end being flush with the outside and the 
other projecting a little into the interior. Both ends are closed 
with a circular slab or a piece of wood-the outer end having a 
small hole in it for the bees to come and go. When the comb is 
ready the inner end is opened and a smouldering wisp of straw held 
near it, and as the bees retire from the smoke the comb is ex¬ 
tracted and the aperture closed up. The people never eat the 
comb w ifc h the honey, and the honey sells at 4 sers for the rupee 
and the wax at 3 sers. The same colony of bees may continue 
ror a long time in the samo place, and there are often several hives 
m the same wall, but it is rare for any of the villagers to be stung, 
lbere are mmally two crops of honey, one in spring called bahria 

which is red m colour and the other in autumn called sairia, which 
is white. * 


The agricultural implements are of the simplest description. Agricnitnrai 
t he plough is the ordinary light country plough ( hal) used in the ,mpIements * 
hills. The names of some of the implements vary in different parts 
of the State, and those given below are in use chiefly in the Ravi 
valley. 


1. Hal 

2. Bhela 

3. Nihini 

4. Darit 

5. Darati 

6. Jhonfcu 

7. Kudiii 

8. Chini 

9. Kurin 

10. Pharwa 

11. Chbaj 

12. Ddh 

13. Karandi 

14. Kilta 

15. Tokri 

16. Karotari 


••• 

... 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

... 

• t • 

... 

... 

• • • 



... 

• •• 


... 

... 




... 



... 

... 

• • • 


• • • 




... 





... 



... 

... 

• • • 


... 




... 

... 

• ft ft 



• • • 



... 

... 

lit 


••• 


Ml 

Ml 



Plough, 

Adze. 

Chisel. 

Sickle. 

Small sickle. 

Axe. 

Hoe. 

Wooden prong. 

Wooden spade. 

Indian spade. 

Winnowing basket. 
Clod-crusher. 

Trowel. 

Large cone-shaped basket. 
Saw. 
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All these implements are made by Uib village artisans, dt by 
the fanners themselves, and the artisans arc remunerated m land 
at harvest tun *** 

Whr river water power i* HVftilabJo tire Qrut nr wHtir-milt ^ct JjkyB 
... ,f jr, village life, is x L-ynspiCTnuin object bondi tins Milage 
atr Thon^i ot th© idq»i prtamivt) Loofttnictiaa it vul cshi'nte ““j* 

ingenuity mEfdoteiU. A bu L ik ***** * ^ 5 

t h« brink of the stream or on &«y oLhur >utthW «P°J f«caf the bank. In 
Sf B ere placed in po>iUcm ih« upper ms A nether m,Hebrew the forwr 
b f! in« lawSSe, ami this latter fix«A The aprer «tone l»w a nrcukr hole 
in tic- centre f»r the grain, undeorem il on th« liteW wirfceo is an iroe 
hJ Sxrf Ma the atone, To tbo middle of thh is attached at ndit oogb" 
an iron spike, which ps^es downward* through a auuslar helo m the c«jtre 
of th« aJSer m.lh.tooe t and is ici^d to an upright wood™ cyiiudef vn h 
"pokos HLthe bwer .mdoo "inch tire water bile. lire w^t- supply* 
bright frern tho mmreet point and convoyed to tho back olihfiail 
whert it folk With some fame on tho npokw- The cylinder is thou made 
Uircvolw and with it the upper millstone. The hole in the nothrt mill' 
Htmu* hi dcHHd wilh worn! around th* ,ron hjulo, :-o that no gram mot *«F*- 
Bv ft util ice above, the wivtar-fcopply is tnnied on and oft at nknaure. 
Abovo (he upper fitoue is upended mi uriireiy Mte or cotsicu. bit**, 
full of grain, and Irem the bottom projects a small spout whirls, by a mmole 
oontrivanco, is kanl in constant motion, so that the gnu bUt an to mat. rally 
into tls- halo and k ground. The grt'ttt or uiiilor « allowed a purewntago 
at the rate of *\th part ot tho gram ground. 


Section B — EeutSi Wages and Prices- 

Produce rents are the rule in tho State though cash rents <tre 
becoming (note tiudmore common. Tliy eldest and moat general form 
of produce rent is called gdkr and ooumbU in an equal division of the 
uiuduco, of OTt-ry kind, between lundioid and tenant. Thin ia ft 
iroubletotnr: nrrnugcracnt for tho hint! lord, ns be hca to mum tain a 
careful natch on tbe fields, especially at Wrest time, to prevent 
leakage and this has resulted in & modification of the system, 
called UMU&f< 7 , being adopted. Under it the landlord receives a fixed 
amount of produce according to agreement, whether tho harvest 
jt> good or Ixid, which is sometimes commuted into a money 
payment i 

Sometimes a landlord finds hi* bind unremunerative in his ow n 
hands, and yet is unwilling to part with it. In such cucumStMi* 
ces lie may sublet it to a tonuot op condition that ibo latter p/ 3 
the whole revenue demand. This may be done cither through the 

landlord or divectW, but in tho latter case the payment is 

m tho landlord’s name. Under this system there is some nst ut 
tho tenant claiming passion after a certain number of yvare. 
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Tliis is obviated by n clause in tbo agreement, providing for the re- CHAP. HI. 
sumption by tho landlord of full rights in fell© land after a certain time. n , 
n.omctimss a am>dl sum of He. 1 or Hg, 2 per t&hri over and above Wo^e* usd 1 
tbe revenue demand is taken, called logg mdlikdna; or this is prlcw 
imposed by tile Court on an appeal being made to the law. If the 
occupancy tenant hm been in possession for a long time he can be 
oustufl only if he fails to pay tho revenue demand and the /wee 
mwHrthut for a year or two. 

'Vitkin t') 10 Ch£krobi, i.e. t four miles around the capital, and 
near Daihousic, the revenue demand on new laud is double the 
ordinary rates, 

Itt Pnogi and Ltihul only one form of tenure is custom¬ 
ary ended ttdhigdhri or f/effo-i. Hint is an equal share of Hie crop 
between landlord and tenant; and no deduction ri allowed to the 
tenant for seed. 

Wages are given for quinquennial periods in table 25 of Part w **«- 
B. Wngos have risen considerably in recent years. Formerly a 
day labourer received from two to two autl-a-hiilf annus j and in iho 
mnfnssit psi fs of the Statu these rates ard still prevalent where 
re numeration for labour in made in cash among the villagers. 

In the capital, however, owing to grentor demand for labour 
null tlu? proximity of TJalliousie and Dhnnaaato, tho usual mb' 
is now four unutia for man ami three annas for women. This 
increase in rates al*o applies to skill ml labour. Formerly a 
carpenter or mason used to receive sue or eight annua or even loss, 
but a goad workman curnot now lie had under ten nr twelve annas 
and the tendency is to rise mill higher. Jar the capital all labour 
is paid fur* iu imtdi, but in the villages id] village servants are remu¬ 
nerated in kind, twice a year, at the spring and autumn harvests, 
also on special days csll-d ZfoAdCr, and at marriage*. ‘This kind 
of remuneration remains tuuoh the sn mo as? formerly. Skilled ar¬ 
tisans from the plains and also Pslhun and Tibetan coolies untilly 
receive considerably more than the regular rule of pay, as they do 
mors work than the local hi Ilmen. 

Prices of food stuffs are stinted by local supply and demand »■ «— 
tho proximity of Balhouaio, and th# state of the market on the **«“* 
plains. The effect, of these different factors is most felt in the 
. capital. When prices are high on the plains in any one commodity 
<?*</,, potatoes, export trade is brisk tiitb a corresponding rise io local 
prices. Prices in tho capital haw lately be*u much enhanced by 
tho influx into the State of several thousand sawyers and coolies 
in connection with the Timber Company Working for Urn Forest 
Department- The Bkattijut is the Jirel paid of the Stale to feel 
he effects of a i iso of prices on the plains. 


Forette. 
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cHAF-HJf- The following is a list of prices of tlio principal food staples 
R ” Si in the State in 1909 :— 

Article of food. 

Ricfi 


WagttmnS 

PricM. 


Pries* 


M«i» 

Wheat 
Barlay 
PliulUn 
Brea 
C banal 
M«asr 
Thingi 
Zira 
Milk 
Ghi 

Mukliaii (in PSnyi, cliopar) 


Quantity per rupw. 
0 icorn. 

IB 


11 

IS 

12 

IS 

IG 

S 

2 

2 

10 


J* 

n 

ti 

a 

ft 

» 

jj 

ii 

n 


H „ 

n „ 


si^iti On the whole n decided advance m the material condition 

ccmditkm. ^jj e iconic jb noticeable in recent years. This is most 
conspicuous in the capital, where a great change for the better hta 
taken place. The houses now being erected an? bmlt on more 
sanitary principles with greater attention to ventilation and light. 
The dangets result!ng from damp in the floor and wall* avo move 
fully realised, and as far &fl possible obviated, The houses are 
also better furiehed by these who can afford it- Much mure 
money is now spent on dress, and the introduction of the sowing 
nmchine and cheap fabrics bae brought about u marked change m 
the clothing of tho people, nilh only a small increase m coat. 
'Hiis change is not so pronounced in the villages, but there too 
improvement is becoming visible, especially in the matter of dress. 
The fact of this improvement being concurrent with n steady 
advance in the cost of food stuffs pointi to - a general rh-o in the 
standard of living and comfort. It is, however, much to ho regret¬ 
ted that litigation is steadily on tho increase, with, it is to he feaie.1, 
ita usual accoinpaninientj indebtedneas. 


Section C-—Forseta- 

Fotetit t« Previous to 18&4 the Ghamba Foresta were entirely under 
Tull# Vo. 3? JStato control, but no records exist to show either the system on 
ft m miirTT which they were managed or the revenue which was realised. 

In 1964 the control of ihe reserved forests was, under the 
terms of a lease entered into with Raja Sri Smgk, rested In • 
the British Forest Department: these forests forming one of the 
Punjab Forest divisions. The least- was for 99 years, subject to 
U revision of rules every twenty years. Under the original rules 
Government paid a sum of K?, 21,000 annual ly, of which a ^nm of 
Its, 2,500 was ret tuned to be expended on the planting tmd CQu- 


IU bj Sdi.C. O. Trtrw, Ctnmrtoinr tf Foreiit, Cawato 3;ai*. 
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servaiion of forests. At tho revision in 1884 it was arranged that 
no part of the annual payment of Its. 21,000 shrufd be returned 
and thut the State should receive two-thirds of the net pm fils. 
At th-> revision in 1904 it was decided that the State should re¬ 
ceive the whole income accruing 1 to the British Government under 
the agreement, after deducting therefrom all sums advanced for 
the er.tiro cost of working, supervision, protect ion and improve¬ 
ment as well as all Cither charges which are ordinarily held to form 
part of the expenditure connected with the management of ika 
Said forests. With effect from 1st April 1908 Govern merit bug 
jiow restored the TnvmHgemeut of the reserved forests to His 
Highness the Raja experimentally, for a period nf five ye>irs, on 
the condition that the timmigemtmt is to be conducted on lines 
ftp proved by Government. 

For administrative purposes the Cham ha Forests are divided 
into two classes :— 

(a) Reserved Forests nr those controlled by the State 
Forest Department and managed chiefly with a 
view to profit, and 

(t) Undated Forbid or those controlled by the Civil De¬ 
partment of tho State, which are generally of less 
value than the reserved forests arid are chiefly useful 
for the supply of Limber to zemindars For local con¬ 
sumption, and as summer gracing grounds. 

The reserved forests are divided into five ranges, ris., Ualhowdie, 
Chamhu t including Brah mnurj, Tiso, BMnd&l and P« ngi,cor res pond¬ 
ing generally lo the principal divisions of the State; and the exploi¬ 
tation of the produce in these areas is controlled by three working 
plan-i, one for Dalhousie forests, one for the Upper Ravi and one 
for Pftngt. These forests have all been surveyed on a scale of 4 
inches to tho ratio and their areas are as follows *■—Dalhousie 
4,03G acres, Upper R4vi 69,08G acres and Fungi 2(3,925 acres. 
The yield of these forests is approximately ns follows 

Dalhotttie- —15,000 cubic feet of sawn timber for tho Dalhousie 
market and 50 first class chit trees, which are sold stand mg to 
local purchasers. 

tipper liii'i —2,400 first class deodar and 500 bins pine which 
are now sold standing at rates varying with the size of the trees. 

Pdhtgi —1,000 first class deodar and 350 blue pine which are 
now sold standing 

The produce of the Upper Hivi forests is extracted iu the 
form of railway sleOjwre, nod other sawn scantlings* and is floated 
down the Utivi to Stuihpur* ill the Gurdfispur district, near FutLdn* 
kot on tLo North-Western Railway, and also to Lahore. The pro¬ 
duce of tho 1'iingi forests is chiefly extracted in the form of logs 


CHAP-It. €. 
Forests- 
Short Ei«* 

U)r/ 


Majiditoi 

tic*. 
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CKA^UpC. ami is floated down the Cbeirfb River to Aknttr wherw the logs are 
Fc™7ti. caught, tied into rafts, arid rafted down to 

n«»nu*. From the beginning of the lease in lfl<54 to tlie end of 

1008-0i, tho revenue from the leased forests amounted to 
Bfl. 73,88,000, and tha eipeoditnre to fcU 69,24,000; this, haw- 
ever, includes the lease money and share of profits paid to the R4]A 
of Clmra ba. 


The revenue, expenditure and surplus of the Division for the 
lust five years are shown in the following table :— 


Y ***. 

RtlVutltl*. 

blipturjiiure. 

SorpluiL 

| L-l-X+J-L u lS M ■ •+ *■' 

su 

3,75,301 

a*. 

S3,M3 

R*. 

S r S».i^fl 

IfJOS -Ld rT tl, Mi 

*,6^051 

M9.322 

1 , 70 , 1 m 

,.J. .. . Vie rif lt+ 

S 1 2« l 740 

til.443 

i. oi, soa 

lQ0?4& ■.*- *«* 

i ¥ MA7% 

4i,m 

I,4S,3BJ 

imm ■«** ■*. 


4S.H0 

i,w,a9i 


worn *i Works of improvement—-sue h as the construction and repair of 

] mp r-:. vpiljgiLl. roads buildings, improvement fellings, thinnings cultural opera¬ 
tions, etc,, having b»r their object tho improvement of the existing 
stock of deodar in the forests and its extension, are carried out in 
pH fcliH rnngea. Sowings and plantings of deodar are also carried 
out in the Upper Hiiyi frrwte lu the extent uf about &0 acre* a 
year, but tho.-o artificial reproduction works have not boon attended 
with buJ great saeceKb 

UfrciuMd The unolaBsed forest-* have not been demarcated or surveyed, 
tmrj, an d their hw is esi imated to lie about 65,00 ■ ncres. Part of this 
is valuable deodar-producing forest, but the greater portion is only 
of vidua for supplying the local wants of the peop’c. These for ests 
afford valuable summer grazing for sheep and buffaloes and a eon* 

mderabfe revenue is obtained by the State from this source Their 
protection is chiefly entrusted t-i the local kiirdiirs and trees are 
not allowed to be cut without permission. 

Bight.. The rights of iwr in the reserved forests have been recorded 

in dutnil and rights of grazing, fodder, gmsi and building timber 
have been recorded in favour of the villages in the vicinity of fbo 
forests, but die forests are by uy means overburdened with right? 
In the mu-ksaed forest* the rights have not been recorded, and they 
are generally prosed free by the neighbouring villagers in tho 
immediate vicinity of their homes. Ltn-ge tnu:ts of these forest* 
are, however, auctioned yearly for sheep and buffalo grazing. 
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The forest vegetation of the State varies considerably, chiefly 
owing to eIov:iti(.ii and raj n fnl!. Starting from the S.-W. IxiunriarT 
of tha State, adjoining thu Kaagfa and Gurdifspnc districts—along 
tfii' Hatlif dLitr and the L<w kills betweenDtpatra and Dalhonsie—rli■» 
principal forest tree is the chit (Pinas lougifidiu), Tina sptfCiva 
is found either n& open formal mixed with scrub undergrowth, or 
as denfH 1 purp forest near Bakloh and Dnlhousiu, The rhil is also 
found along tbs banks of the Siul and Riivi rivers tip to an ele¬ 
vation of about 5,000 feet, and near Oalhousio is associated with 
tbe b# t i, oak (Quereus mean a) and hr as (Rhododendron arhomim) 
up to 7,000 feet, 'lhroaghoiit the r> gi ,,, 'Ti nf the lower hills tli? 
following trees arc commonly met with : Tun (Cedrelft toon a), fdli 
(iJalbo^gm stfwoo), W (Z bn phue jojoba}, trir/* (Albizaia sp,). kaframin 
(Fi stack* intergioiTima), timfnd (Bomba x maJibaricum), bohr (Ficus 
bengalensia), pijhil (Ficus religion), tthdk (Butua froniJrisa), athaUris 
(Cassia fistula) and krai l Ikmhmin), the last three brin<: renur table 
for their fine flowers. 

The second region may b<* roughly described ns the basin 
of the Rdvi and Siul fiver- in which, ale[ovations betwe-n 7,0' 0 
to 12,000 feet, the principal timber trees aru the deoddr (Cedrus 
lebani), the spruce or tot (Picea momida) and the silver fir or 
r»j r Abies Wchbiana); throughout those foies&s the blue pine 
or kail {Piuua excels a) Li commonly found mixed with the deodar, 
and towards Br&hmaur this tree becomes the principal species. 
The deodar is found either growing by itsulf to form pure forest, 
or mixed with its associated specie, tlic blue pino and spruce, at 
tleviiiioim between 7,000 feet to 9,000 Feet, and urn re rarely with 
the stiver fir up to 10,000 feet. The gi cat majority of th« 
Cfiambii deoddr forests mi' of the mixed type in which th.* deotidr 
only forms e small proportion of the stock, being generally found 
along the ridges and spurs, tbo intervening hollows being occupied 
by the firs, in these forests natural reproduction of deoddr is 
generally poor. Outside tbw deoddr producing urea there is a large 
extent of fir forest; sometimes mixed at higher elevation a with 
the brat oak (Quern is scmicarpifolm). These forests arc chiefly 
of value aw summer grazing grounds and for the protection they 
form to hill aides. They are also of use in conserving the water 
Supply in springs and streams. 

In this region three oaks are met with, the bin (Qoercus in- 
can a), the mourn (Q. dilatata) and the krao (Q. semicarpi folia). 
The 6x71 is* generally found about 7,000 Feet, the mohru between 
7,000 and 9,0ti0 feet and the forao at elevations up to 1*2,000 feet, 
where it sometimi^ forma pure forests. At 12,000 to 10,009 feet 
t.bo tthuj or birch (Be tula util is) is found growing with the white 
rhododendron (R, campanula turn) and the stunted dhnh (Jumpema 
incurve). All three oaks are eagerly lopped for fodder when in 
the vicinity of villages. 
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Forests. 

llkv\ nr-d 
Bin! tbIIfj*, 


Plop tnJicv, 


Trew, larstp, 
*t4r. 


The other principal trees of this region are the walnut {nkrot, 
khor), Juglans regia; elm (yrnrar), UlmtiKWfilllchiana j maples 
(mdndat), Acer sp. ; horse chestnut (y«n)i Acsculus indicn ; hill tdn 
fifei&ri),Ccdrela serrata; (faW/c), Cfltis australis; (hahBrain), Pistacia 
integer! iuia ‘,(utUii>K t.itrt), Rims sp.; ash. (irrmnu), Fraxinusexcelsior 
and Horihunda ; box (aAam#Aadh liuxus sempervirens ; olive (fottt), 
Olea IVntgina; alder (jwk), Alims nopaloiisis end nitida ; (r/imn'/i), 
Litsea zdilutiiofl; willows l&tf), Salix sp.; poplars {at ifetfa, fantlu), 
Popultis cilinta, hornbeam (diafrhrs), Carpinut up .; yew (Garni), 
Tasufl baccate and (Gni*) Rhododendron arboreum. 

The third region to be described is the B'mgf valley. There 
the forests are found along tin 1 banks of the Chandra Bhiigu river, 
here flowingnt.au elevation of 7,000 feet. Owing to its remoteness, 
and to the high passes over which the monsoon has to cross, the 
rainfall of this region is vary much leas Lhun that of Chtimba, 
and the character of the forest vegetation alters accordingly. In 
these forests the deodar and blue pine are pmlominnnt, cosily 
holding their own against tho tir*, which do not attain the Mime 
me as in Cham ha proper and occupy a quite subordinate position. 
The denddr and blue pine hero grow in profusion, and there is no 
lack of natural reproduction in the forests. In the neighbourhood 
of Dharwas is also found the edible pine or ehtiyoza (Pinna 
gerardiana). 

The following points peculiar to the vegetation of this country 
are worth notice :—{1} t here are no oaks although the elevations 
are suitable for them; (2) the birch (fistula utllia), in othur place* 
only found at the highest altitude a, here grows mixed with conifers 
ut moderate elevations; (3) the prevalence of Fraxiusia .’ey It m- 
ihdides and F. excelsior, tbe auh, and alto walnut trees which are 
cultivated in all the villages for the sake of the oil extracted 
from the nut. This is exported in large quantities to Lrihul in 
exchange for wool. 

The following is a list of the principal trees, shrubs and wood- 
climbers found in the State. It has been compiled from Mr. Lace’s 
Pangi working plan, Brand is* Indian Trees, and Other sources ; but 
the bat is by no means exhaustive nod does not pretend to include 
the whole flora of the country •—* 


jS'itanl ardor. 

H&Umra] norw\ 

YcnumaTar 

Hcmofkfi, 

E&circrEdicm* 

UlHXLftlifl ifiDtnm . . 

Uaro! 

CtitnWi. Th(f LrfcTel* 
kut ipy* 
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Natural order. 

Botanical name. 


Vernacular 





name. 

Berberide© ... 

Berberis nepalensis ... 

... 

... 

Kamal 


„ vulgaris 


eet 

Kiamal. 


„ aristata 

ses 

eee 

Maruri. 

Tamaricace® 

„ coriacea. ^ 

» anguloaa. * 




Tamarix ericoides 

Ml 

... 

Shushar 

Hypericaoeao 

Hypericum sp. 

• II 

... 

eee 

Malvaceae 

Bombax malibaricnm 


ees 

Sirnbal 

Tiliace© 

Grewia oppoaiti folia 

III 

eee 

Dhamman ... 


Grewia vestita 

ese 


do. 

Ratacea? 

Zantboxylum alatum 

Ml 


Timbar 


Citrus medica 


... 

Nimbu 

Simambea? ... 

,. aurantinm 

• M 


Narangi 

Picraama quasaoides... 

eee 

... 


Meliaoe® 

Melia iodica . 

„ azedarak 

tM 

... 

;Nfm ... 

Drek 


Cadre la Toona 

Ml 


Tun 


,, e errata ... 


• et 

Dauri 

Ilicine© 

lies dipyrena . 

• et 

eee 

Kalla, Karela 

Ce las trace® 

Euonymus fimbriatus... 

set 

tss 

Tritu, pepper 


„ Hamiltonian us. 

„ echiuatus. 




Rhamnace© 

Ziiyphos jujuba 

ill 

eee 

Ber 


„ nummularia 

• it 

eee 

Ber 


„ Oxypbylla ... 

• M 

eee 

Eathber ... 


Berchemia Edgewortbii 
Rhamnus purpureus. 

Ml 

eee 

• it 


„ daburicus ... 

• St 

eee 

• se 

Vitace© ... 

Sagcretia theezans ... 

• •• 

ee 

H&nkalu 

Vitia Bp. . 

tee 

... 

Earori 

Sapiudace© .*» 

Acer ernsium 

ee# 

eee 

Mandar ... 


„ oaudatum 

•ee 

see 

Do. 


„ pictum 
„ villoaum. 

in 

ee 

Eanlu. 


„ pentapomicum. 

„ lmvigatum. 


# 



Aeaculus indica 

• •• 

ees 

Gun 


Sapindus Mukoroesi 


eee 

Ritha, Dodan 


Staphylea Emodi ... 

Mt 

eee 

Chitra 


Dodonma viacosa 

• •• 

eee 

Swata 

Sabiace® ... 

Sabia cam pan n lata ... 


•it 


Anacardiaec© 

Rhus cotinus. 

Ml 

ete 

Tuog 


„ semialata ... 

ete 

• te 

Arkhol 


„ Punjabensis 

ill 

eee 

Titri 


„ Wallichii ... 

ee# 

ee# 

Arkhol 

Mangifer© ... 

Pistacia integerrima ... 

ete 

«M 

Eakrain 

Mangifera indica 

♦ st 

ee# 

Am 


Remarks. 


Flowering shrubs, 
Barbeny. 


Lahul, shrub on banks 
of Chenab river. 

Small shrub with large 
yellow flowers. The 
St. John]s wort. 

Tm? of lower bills 
(silk cotton tree). 

Tree. 

Common at Chamba 
and Kalel. 

Shrub. 

Cultivated in Lower, 
bills, Lime. 

,’Ditto Orange. 

Tall scrambling shrub. 

Tree of lower bills 

Tree near villages 
(Persian lilac). 

Tree of lower hills. 

Tree of higher hills. 

The Holly. 

Small trees. 


Tree. 

In warn places along 

^ banks of Ravi. 

Small tree found near 
Ties. 

Small shrub. 

Large shrub. 

Ditto 

The Virginian creeper, 
common on deodar at 
8,000 ft. 

The maples, large and 
small trees common. 


The horsecbestnnt. 

Large tree of low hills; 
fruit used as soap. 

Large shrub; wood for 
walking sticks. (Snake 
wood). 

Shrub of lower hills; 
common inchil forests. 

Climbing shrub. 

8hrub. 

Medium sized tree. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. sap 

is very poisonous, 
(small-pox tree). 

Large tree. 

Mango, large tree of 
lower hills. 


cHAP.n,a 

Forests. 

Trees, shrubs, 

etc. 
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[Past A. 


CHAP. II. C.- 

Forests. Natural order. 

Tree*, shrubs, 
eto. “ 


LeguminoB® 


Rosace® 


Botanical name. 


Vernacular 

name. 


Remarks. 


Saxifrage ce® 


Indigofera Gerardiana . 

w hebepetala ... b — 
Desm odium sambuense tiliae m. 

Butea frondoea . 

Dalbergia sissoo . 

Ceesalpinia sepiarift... 


Cassia fistula 

Banbinia variegata ... 

„ vahlii 

Albizzia odoratissima 
„ lebbek 

„ julibrisrin 

Prunus prostrata 
„ Jaqaemontii 
„ Padus 
w armeniaca 
„ permca 
,, ceraaus 
„ communis 
Princepia utilia ••• 
8pir«a sorbifolia 
„ c&nescens 

„ bella. 

Rubus paniculatos ... 

„ sexatitis 
„ purpureas 
„ bifiorus 
„ lasiocarpus 
Potentilia frutiooaa ... 
Rosa raacrophylla ... 
Eglanteria 
, Webbiana. 
centifolia. 
moechata ... 

Pyrus baccata 
„ lanata ... 

„ anouparia 

„ foliosa ... 

If malus ... 

„ communis 

„ pachia. 

Crataegus oxyacautha 
Cotoneaater bacillaria 

„ microphylla 

H vulgaris 

M multiflora 

Deutzia corymbosa ... 

„ staminea 
Philadelphus coronarius 
Rites Grossularia ... 

„ orientale 
Ribes rubrum 
|f nigrum 


K4tbi 

Ban shaj&l .. 
Dbik 
Tali, 8iun 
Relmi 

Amaltis 

Krai 

Taur 

Sirin. 

Sir is 

Bo. 

Tahli ”* 

Jam an 
Chir • 

Aru 

Alucha 

Kanda 

Kane 

Kaehi 

Pruri 

I 

} Kantias 


B&ngulab. 

Bismali 


Karar. 

Lewar. 

Mohl. 

Bhan 


Chur 

Kaintb 

Do. 

Pingyat 

Rheuns 

Rank 


Batti 

Tara, Alum , 
Rajae 


Shrub, common every¬ 
where. 

Bifcto. 

Small tree of lower 
hills. 

Tree along banks of 
Ravi (tfhisham). 
Scrambling shrub with 
masses of bright yel¬ 
low flowers. (My bo re 
thorn). 

Small tree of lower bills 
(Indian laburnum). 
Tree of lower bills* 
lopped for fodder. 
Large climber, leaves 
used as plates. 

Medium tree of lower 
hills. 

Pink siris. 

Small tree*. 

Bird cherry. 

Apricot. 

Peach. 

Cherry. 

Plum. 

Common shrub. 

Large shrub. 

Small shrubs. 

Do. 


Raspberrys. 

Spreading shrub. 
Wild roues. 


Small trees, mountain 
ash, Pangi. 

Wild apple, Pangi. 
Wild medlar. 

Hawthorn, Pingi. 
Large shrub ; wood for 
walking sticks. 
Creeping shrub. 


Shrub, wild syringa. 

Tall sleuder sbrub.^ 
Wild gooseberry, Pangi* 

Red currant, Pangi. 
Black currant, Pangi. 
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[Past A, 


Natural urdtriv 


Comhfrtjuittu 


Unaimtll^ 


Effete-mi 


fitjnww ... 
Qtemx'w 


Apse Truces* 

BoraffEo****? 
CoTiTotrulacen^ 


Tarbifiafliffi 

Labiulnp 

LkururiYTK _ i( 

K^tyilaer birtpeCu 
Urtieac(*i T „ 


Hatji ti [flri n fL ni- 1 


MjHms» 
Ljtbruwn 
AraJifiireo* 

Carruuv*? 

CfipfiroLiftflitf 


Tnrtsjnaila Bahr'J-& p „ 
i- otebofai 
v Arjutift . 

fUtOtil Jh^j liOULCTTl C K|.CM | 

Kujrnii JajuLiilfljqt +I+ 

Pm lira (irtQAtOTD lfi 

UnHs .„ H . 

AhvEet^ f’achirLiiE4 t if':i ,. 
i.'rznu* mA?rcrphvJEb ... 
L^PlEld-ru |U|pUT*fC4IU 

n fccgii*$ifaltn 
olnrati 

Ijjuii'flni quiD^^Hmlirii Ml 

»4 bwpEdft .*. 

* eri'?GtiEi* ... 

\ iburtiuna coiir.ifoHurn 

* twton* 

^mbacua Etulim 
Abulia t-HH-ijrtfc hih 

t'L«rf» miitifrl|)lfe 
Biii&di>dfc.jjilt«ci nrlotnum 

., riiTnpftimEfiLairt 


-■■ 

H-i 


*P + 

Mim 


Mt 

... 


V*r LiPLunli. r 


Dafttttfr. 


CHAf-II.C. 

Fomts. 

Trgti*, iknibi. 


Poherj 

Aijua 

Kiriar" 

Jutain + _ 

Aji*t DtnJ ... 
Kmtil 

Ral« H ... 

SaS 

PuLiiEK^fi. 

Ballrci 


n lipidaLQm 

M U^lfai^po^ciQ 

6*«|*«* MfH((aU«s 
Ffixtmii fltirihahElifc w 
Mentor 

., xaiJthijJCjjQii'taa 
SjrtineA pmodi 
OliM. Ipru^im* 

J&«ninQt» JiumiEn 

,, offlmuk M# 

5iuiurH ■pirmrEim 

EbrxjLin torrtU 
Cartuta wdctfi 

i, ptMifturg 

LiotaUJi pfedlrai 


VEtiri nrgrmda ■ 

Clrtvfap&tju, *p. ... 

Utolfriria lEaaWifk , h . 

L*t mm i^jlcolca 
PifcmB™ kneiutato 
Dupluib faQfinLini +M 
,, dbtidr* 

EIl^^eicd homst-fti ri . 
i. timbdittt* ... 

Hippop-ta rhixmiAiriuif UilittiTftEta 

Kwpbriflik NiTiiEk 
Bejilu: Ui Hi I'jfif f irO’fii 
SajTCtCACo* pmutfarraii 
I'ItoIui WtltJchiu* M| tat 
C*Icti AuairtH* 

FiiiU* toaK^EftjLuj 


4U 

fefl 


RiuaE. 

IVUngj 

Gubdlll ___ 

bac Klkbru lihfuk 


Trw of knr*p 
Dev 
Dn, 

£ufgl ibrnli, 

Tnw. 

Tti-A pornfp:rmwtt\ 

lvj m 

D'*jf wtKil. ihrob, 
ncr«j*acii* t 

Do. 

IToEi-ii^iuciiEca. Elina trft 
ltd rEEixibprfl, 

Do. 

Do, 


Hnbuoona tbrob. 


Aiikn ,i I EmAJJ fi^, 

BfitChlb ... Oft. Re;) rbftdft. 

ilomiroo. 

5hroRifcf ... Shr#E m, rrh i|a rbodsd-pn- 

dtutt. 

Surnilff Al.iore foro4t Wmitm^ 

'• -* 

Loder liB Huiill ^ 

Sannii ... UnwEEteM. 

D*. ... Bo 

frl+ SiohII into. 

DEmm ... Shfub H 

Kau tM 8cm|] ijm, 

8u=Li tBtrarf FImrem yalJow 

ChnnrbflLi M w hif* + 

.i« Ctimmou un^nr PhrohEn 

thii ftrtiti. 

FaniiB _ Trst* al Chritdbdx 

m. C^m^ioo ji^riifllta 

pJwwa* 

■ ■ CoTTimuu hEinab i£ 

Chanha 


r«|[y|tuia 
H vm pltH 
ClnvillL ... 


rwAa, 

BEinnl 

CkifihiU 

Dcm 

GllO 


tor. 

SIlWRhMl 

Diem 

Kh^rk 

flor 

Pip*3 

raliLh 

RtlllS^rJlL 


= 


Comujnn ibmlp. 
Trsfl. 

SJaiuba, 


Biiiftlt imp, 

Lnrjn uo«i ; ESou, 

Do, Macuaii yi™ 
Inse. ^ 

P3p»l, 

Lw* rrrt», WijjHi,,, 
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CEAP.II.C, 

For«t>. 

bfl. 

*te, 


NnttLral nrd*t r | 


BotanLcat M&mn, 


Mowm* 


JoflujdM** 

CapulifflrtG hi 


ttatirinw 


Gnotacdt 

Culikfarm 


Ficg! cunSa ... 

.* H"* 1 * 

tl DirtttBf&lls 
„ ffo-urraifi 
iSurnw pi'** 

„ surntiMi 
Jagim* reffiA .i_ 

Dlltitl AtUSi ... 

Alntu Sopikdisil 
, r &U*4i ... 
Qu^icai Eflmicar|ii£olL]i 
.. dililili . 1 ^ 


wM 

HPfi 


„ annul 1*1* ... 

Ccrvlo* Poltn-n.fc 
Cffirpfliili Yitnin*a 

>, f&afn* ... 

SaJi* uliRSKS 


Onnio^T 


h fre^m* 

M 

ti diptimMcf IH 
bp TiminaJb 

„ fiabdtiri* 

M URdlHjnnii 
1'vpnluiA L'i lih Ea HELd albk 

„ nigra (Lombardi 
Ephotin valKari* 
CoprcanaH tnnjlutt . . 
Jccuponu comm CL Oil 

„ HCBTT* ..- 

^ TDrtC Fo JHXl* 

Tam* luertli 
Finn* ton^iolii 
m iwila 
fl CImotsHibi 
Cniiiai I#b*nl 
Ficfl* raarind* >■+* 
Alike* WebbLaaa 
liana bma &ra:pdtnaria 




ViratniUr 
r a nun. 

Rensubi. 


*14 

K*mSrr4 

LiFgi trwM. 

Hi 

It' 

^EiiL^arm. 

iil 

#41 

«P 


... 

iU 

Trirab 1 *!, 


w + t 

l + S 

Tflt 

Do. Mqlbirtylfei, 

eb* 

4-H 

Ear ud. 




A It h rot, khuf 

Do. WaIduE, 

i M 

Itf 

libfij 

UnH mm U«, lit# 

ill 


Fiik 

tlifl A!<5*r. 


Ml 

P&k 

l-Sf^n ITH* 



Er&ci 

Oik lr*i. 

mKW 

M¥ 

3J uru, Bj*ti ui 

Do. 

mum 

Hi 

Hafi hih . 

Do. 

■ 1* 

hhl 

Din nL 

BhjiU trB*_ Haielsni, 

1 P r P 

r „ 


H4 

Hi 

Chftlfp&ra im 

Medium iSfod txpe* ; 
tbu ±LQmtKrtin« 

mmm 

. 

Oakri 

bo. 

Uil 

n-rn 

B'-d iti 

liiod mw *r 
ibnak*. Wilkiw*, 

kmm 

“■ 


Do* 


4 IV 


Do* 

■+i 

■ «r 

0*d 

Do. 

ip* 


094t& 

DAw 

■ il 

■ *# 

i»k 

Do. 



■ ■■ 

Di>h 

rl4 

mmm 


Sifrdji, TciplAra. 

polity .# 


CliltSf Aied 

hafep 

■■■ 

Th^rEd j or. 

Cluairi fcfwt* 

III 




i» 

mil 

Dhnb pct“r. 

Libdl. topII Uw 

HI 

■ Ji 

Prt?i£jE*x ihqsr 

■ hi 

!■ 

Ob-AtvRK birmi 

Veir. 

1 IV 

■*+■* 

Chit 

Chil pin*, 


»■ P 

Kill,, altil IM 

Dirt* pirn. 

— * 

■■■ 


I’hitKii-i*. 

■ ■*■ 

*1 + 

dilF ..4 

Dp I'd if . 

P*B 

■fc + i 

To* 

Sprw. 

■ If 

Mi 

B«u. 

BiltTif flf. 

+ !■ 

■ p - 


i Tho hill himboo. 


Section D-—Mines and Minerals- 

Uitw ui Tho mountain ranges are rich in min orals. Iron is found at 
’wuBeoa prth. Kulnl in Pi'mgi and in Braknmnr and Ckurab, and was worked to 
mihn, go m e extent in former days, but owing to the cheapness of import* 
j r()D O ™, ri itiona ItavQ now entirely ceased- Mica is found in tho 
Darwds iIdqa of Piingi, and in other parts of the State. • A tradi¬ 
tion exist* of it copper mine having been worked in the Hul pargana 
jin the reign uf Kaja frntap Singh Vartna (A. 1). 1559-86), and 
the old workings may still be seen. Gold-washing in carried on 
at certain spots on the banks of the Chandnthhaga in Paugi »pd 
Labtil, and the discovery more than SO years ago of a sapphire 
mine in the neighbouring district of Pttdar—formerly Chambu 
territory—suggests tin* probability of some parts of the State being 
rich in mineral wealth* Tho slate quarries near Chambu and 






















Chauba Stats.] 


Manufactures. 


[Pap.t A. 


va1i!nh]p* e aU ^ + 1 ° °i^f r P a1 ^ 3 °f tbe State are very extensive aud 
ont^rnm Z l S ates a f of K ood quality. There are also large 

h?n°h P „° f ,rr slU , the Val!o i' to the south If 

‘.withes of h™* f 7“ whlc t h C,1 ™ ba »»4 Dalhousie draw their 

found In pLLT ’ ^ 8 ° £ es , Celhnt Limestone is also 

ounci m Fangi. There is abundance of clay for the manufacture 

domeS* 1 * 3 ! P °i fe,7 i 5 a " d t,ie inbabilant3 make all their own 
domestic utens,Is; but there is no export of such materials as 

they are in no way better than those of neighbouring districts 

Ar S °. ne par [ S ° f tbe Sfci,te —at Mothila, Salio’ 

certS « K Q 1 and ¥®?J f r~ whlch are frequented by the people 
certa n seasons, especially in Jeth and Har ; but the waters have 

nrolm^r They are chiefly hot and saline, the hottest 

probably being those at Mothila and Kalhel. Gypsum, called gach 

“ fo " nd near , Biitbri a " d >' 3 used locally by the illagera. It ^ 
one time nsed in Chamba to make plastei-of Pari, fo^eilin™but 
is notsafe in earthquakes, and its use has now been abondoned.’ 


CHAP. II,D, 

Mines and 
Minerals. 

Mineral pro¬ 
duct®, mines, 
quarries. 


Section £. Arts and Manfactnres. 

is almost °nrd.-r^ 6 “ “ E?T of , addi, « *» «» wwlth of the State in. *.■(„- 
nfAn *i lln known. All that the people do is to make whatever nQfacta *e3. 

nThtt ^T f0P ,brir d “r' s w ° rk »>• household purpose/ 
lho car Ponter, the shoemaker, the hrasssmith aud 
vill * b exist to 9n PP , 7 the ordinary requirements of the 

ag oik in general, and vessels of wood and stone are made in 
one or two places and sent as presents to friends. Some prettv 

TJZ £ 1 rna , raent9 f ale in Chamba town. Zamxnddrs also 

eave blankets of pattu for their own use, not for sale to traders, 
oor can they be had ready made. All sheep are shorn when in the 

J*‘ n ®“ d i«. sold to traders there. A rough kind of 

tjooi cloth called thobi is made from goat’s hair in Pangi. The 
ttwbxs are woven m strips, of about 40 feet long and 9 to 11 inches 
m a , vanet y of colours, from natural dyes, some of which 

rmir 1*7 &ST* Eor 3 door cloth the strips are cut to the re- 
epured length and sewn together. 

mabwi 6 . leatll0r trade is chiefly in the hands of Chamars and they Leather work 
make their own leather from hides purchased in the State. Only 

a small quantity of leather is imported, chiefly from Amritsar, 

• , ' 13 su penor to the local article, as the process of tannine 
US8 _ e , r un derstood on the plains. Leather shoes are in common 
t»" I 11 - v m ^ 1 ® capital and Sadr Wizarat and to a less extent in 
shnp r u ;;- a lD S^ Urah £ ark shoe ' ,<I, are commonly worn, and grass 
3 ?r > - CU,led P A Vllan > m Ho « i ail<1 Whul. But the use of leather 
t i, 13 3 P rea dmg everywhere among those who can afford to buy 
ar ‘ -“^ellent ch'tplts or sandals are made in Chumba, which 
the hiU 618 ^ re ^ urde d as superior to those made anywhere else in 


U> The** are mad* from the bark of tbe mahiwia tree. 






Commerce. 
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CSA? II.E- In the city fit ChumUi iiwdf there ia some very |>J'<stty ombrei- 
-—■ ilnrv work, colled htiHdu, done by tin? women. Bright coloured 

HknuSie- &ilk'tinends are tuad, and the combination nf colours i® generally 
tuiMi pretty in tbs extreme ; smite of the scenys from tbo Hindu cpio 

Sail fit- Tiur't, poem* art* portrayed, with events in the life of Krishna, This 
mirk bas deteriorated a good deal dinoe the aniline dyes, which are 
easily procured, took the place of the natural dyes, oral in former 
tuoos. It ia now very difficult to get specimen* of the old work 
which are far superior to anything oue sees now. The pattern ia 
worked exactly tho same ou both aides. Jr 


rAmEicV;;^* 


M M l*:i rv 


Urne. 


&>roc of the run ms in the Ililjii's palace an? wonderfully deems* 
teJ with oil painting* on the walls. Whole stories are shown in 
detail, and there a t? s-me splendid pictures of battles in which each 
single combat drawn ns carefully ami eircumst anti idly n* if they 
wore done troui ihe da^crint-intm in tiiO Iliad* It is not known who 
was the artist, but it is unlikely fchar he was u native of Ctaunba. 

In the Bliiirj Singh Muifimi I hern is a large col left ion of picture®, 
believed to be old, consisting of portraits and mythological subjects. 
They show that in Chand* 11 , ;m in other Ilill Suites 111 former time*, 
the mt of paint sue ato d in high favour. For si full description of 
those paintiugj reference may lie mad® to the Museum catalogue. 

Bnckmaking ns an industry doe® not exist in the State, at one 
being almost everywhere used for building purport*. I n sotuw 
jmrts of Bkittiyat 8Undried bricks arc used, and in Chnmha town 
the snpetstruct or® of the Hang Mahal is of burnt bricks. 

There ia an abundant supply of limestone in tho State, from 
which lime i? made. Moat of the lime used in Ubftmbfc comes from 
the Sabo and IL-1 Nd las, which cross the limestone nutor p 'Hit- 
kiln, called bkatti, is a round structure roughly built, in the bottom 
of which a thirk layer of fuel is laid. Over this the limi .itone 
boulders, broken small, me spf* ad to fi depth Of 1 i foot, urj d thtste 
layers me repented nherantvly till the well is full. It is th< n clew id 
in with 11 layer of earth pin^rod over with mud. At the bottom 
In su ojiciiiiig through which the k In ia lighted and it usually con¬ 
tinues to burn for four or tive days—the process of cooling hiking 
about the i-amu turns. Tho lime is then tiikcn out and slaked and 
the oort, in eluding oajriuge to Chamba, is from 11s, 55 to , ' v / 
per 100 msinndit. In Dal lions:e the cost is considerably grentoi-, f 


Section F.^ Commerce and Trade. 

Twin ip .1 Trade lin'd com infers are very backward, chiefly owing to the 
(jODLuefi*. f*ot that 1 ho Stafe in very much out off from the outer world ; and 
also partly fiom the contented disjoin on of the inhabitants who, 
■.a n rule, gam sufficient by their vigorous toil «o i-nppoti life nnd 
generate their ppecie®. The enirtmou moor of conveyance is by 
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J3 

ponies, mules or bullocks which bring up loads from the plains or CHAP II,F. 
outer hills and return with Clmraba exports. They are usually the Commerce 
property of Kumbars, who are the greaf carriers in the hill-*, and Trade. 
Pangi and Lahul would be the chief i'eneficiar es of a bri*k trade, Trade and 
but the roads seem to forbid all thought of large undertakings. Co <" m ®r«e. 
Charnba sends various articles to Rihlu, such as phulldnf 1 * 
honey, ghi, walnuts, rapeseed, qninc^seed, kaur, til {3) and apples, and 
receives in exchange Guma salt. Churah makes practically the 
t same exports with the addition of banafsha and kuth (a root). To 
* the plains are sent ghi, honey, potatoes, suV, phulldn, bajar-bhang , 
kuth, thuth (a root), dkup (incense), naridn (for honk* stems), * 
walnuts, walnut bark, zira (cummin), bannfsha (violets), apples, 
pear *,ldl-mirch (cayenne pepper), beeswax, khaskhds (poppy seeds), 
dhanya (coriander), kaur (a root), sukri (dried apricots), attis 
(medicine), dode (soapnuts), thangi (haz-lnuts) and rhilgoza or edible 
pine. There is a large export of fruit of every kind, during 
the season, to Dalbousie, and the export of wheat, and other 
food stuffs is controlled by a tariff at the bridges over the 
Ravi to prevent depletion, which would cause scarcity. Most 
of the ordinary articles on sale in the bazdr are imported from 
the plains and the outer hills, and the export and import trade 
is chiefly in the hands of the bony a class, who are shopkeepers 
and money-lenders. In the hot weather tho Gujars, who temporari¬ 
ly settle in the hills, carry on a brisk trade in ghi. Some villagers 
carry ghi and honey to Shahpur in the Gnrdaspur District, and 
bring back salt. Charnba itself is a busy market —the bazar pre¬ 
senting a cheerful vision of industry and thrift. The shops are 
remarkably clean and neat and no signs of poverty are evident. 

Many of the shopkeepers are Muhammadaus while Khauna and 
Co. of Dalhousie have a large agency iu Charnba. Salt and brass- 
work are the principal articles dealt in, and cheap country jewellery, 
of which the natives are extremely fond, is sold in the majority of 
the shops. 

Woollen pattus are made iu all parts of the State and are 
exported occasionally via Shahpur. Pangi produces these pattus 
along with thobis , in a small quantity and exports them with 
zira or cummin, kutli, thdugi, edible pine, tilla (sweet path) and 
\ banchauk (i) * 3 ; there was once an export trade in Pangi hops, but this 
has noAv entirely ceased. The hops were sent to the brewery at 
Murree. 

The trade of Lahul is confined to the export of black cummin 
and a few hill ponies. Brahmaur exports honey, ghi, rams, be- 
goats, kuth and walnuts. The Bhattiyat only exports rice (bdsuiati- 
oryza saliva) and ghi. 


(1) Fapopyrum enmrcrfnatum. 

(3) Amaranthus anardana. 

(3) Seaamum Indicum. 

(i) A small seed,like cummin, used for adulteration* 
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There is no lino of railway in the State ; the utmost station 
of the North-Wes. torn Railway in Path£nkot, distant from Chnmba 
70 miles m Dalbousie ; 50 tnik-s fid Ntirpur ; and 57 miles viA 
Smdh&va. 

There are no ferries in the State ; a ferry formerly existed on 
the Sin) river near Manjfr. hut was discontinued on the completion 
of the new rood fid ilie Kotin Bridge. 

The Ravi and Siul can be crossed at many apots by rffifnA / 

The tonga and cart-n ad from Pathankot to Dulhouria is the 
only metalled road within the confines of the Slate \ end it is 
British territory, with a width of 80 feet. The road from Bakloh 
to Dalton rie is also British territory, bat is only 8 feet in width. 

There are about 324 miles of uninstalled roads in the State, 
forming the main lines of ccniniUhicottoEj with nn average width of 
4 feet. Iii addition there ure numerous tracks, fit only for 
pedestrians, some parts of which are fairly good, while others aro 
rough and difficult. 

In Pdogi and other parts of the State even the main roads nrc 
for the most part narrow' and dangerous 

'Ike road a and public buildings lire all maintained by the State. 

Approach Rottfe $.—There are ihree main lines nf road to 
Charnha from lbe plains, nil of them diverging from Pnthflnkot, not 
to re-nnito till they reach the suspension bridge over the Ravi, close 
to the town. 'They aro named, respectively, the Dfilhonrie, 
Sindbara and Chtufri roads. 

Lalhousk Bond .— The road in most common use, especially in 
8(1 miner, is the tonga and cart-road from Pathiinkot to DaUiousje. 

This road has been in existence only since the founding of the Hilt 
Station of Dalhousie, in A. D. 1852, and was not completed till 
some years, later. After traversing the outer Snvatiks 1o Dun era it 
enters State territory on the summit of the Haiti Dlidr, and runs 
round the shoulder of the Bilkloh spur to Kamtidi. It then parses 
Banikhet and ascends by the Baluu spur to Dalhuueio. This road 
is British territory, 

Brnnr}i Rads ,—The following branch roads leave the Dal- 
housle road:— 

(IJ At the 1 tli mile from Djilb»U6ie a branch jj^eiirifi to 8akk.fi nod 
mns on by M&rcal to D&lkuu&ic, uudiiig at. the Post Office. As already 
stated this rend ins abu British territory. 

(-) At Ha ink Lot another Branch diveivm on the I* ft to join the 
Sindh lira road at I’likhnr. 

At Uttlliomuu lIio CTosl of ths Olsiiuln-Bbdr in j'^uurd, and from a point 
of Tiuitngu at this akitnde, or f.om Bayun Knud m to-'r, a magnificent 
pattern r; a i-. spread out before oiic. To thn ?cnu!i ,ir<i the ridgi-s and nilleyi 
vf the riiiviliku, miming parallel t<j one Buothw, and booming mens indistinct. 
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as they recede towards tho plains. In the far distance may be seen, on a 
clear day, three of the great rivers of the Punjab,—the Rdvi, Bias and 
Satluj— glittering in the sunshiue, and losing themselves in the plaius 
beyond which seem to melt away into infinite space. 

Turning to the north the gaze rests on an amphitheatre of lofty ranges, 
with a foreground of mountain and valley, forest, gorge and stream. Closing 
in the horizon to the west and north-west are the rounded summits of the 
KuudKap-las and Dagani Dh£r, which in summer are entirely free of snow. 

To the north and east the snowy pinnacles of the Pangi Range stretch 
out in majestic array, many of them rising to an altitudeof 18,000 and 19,000 
feet. Towering up from behind them are two lofty peaks usually covered 
with snow, one slightly rounded and the other pointed and precipitous— 
which among Europeans are known as the Bride and the Bridegroom. 

These are in the Gurdhar range in Piingi and are about 18,500 and 20,658 
feet, respectively, in altitude , the latter being almost the highest peak in the 
State. Far to the east the eye can trace the line of the Dh&ula-Dhar, till the 
range is lost in a mighty maze of snowy mountains; chief among which is the 
Kail&s at whose base rests the sacred lake of Mani Mahes. Within this wide 
expanse it is easy to detect the tortuous course of the Ravi gorge, though 
not more than a mere glimpse of the river can anywhere be seen. The 
Siul also is hidden from view, but a considerable part of the open valley 
is clearly visible, as well as the general trend of its many converging 
tributaries from the snowy range. Finally, all over the valleys and moun¬ 
tain slopes are scattered the hamlets of tho peasantry—each in its own area 
of cultivation—lending an additional charm to the landscape, and 
presenting a fascinating picture of rural beauty and repose. 

There are four roads from Dalhousie to Cbarnba, named, Boad. to 
respectively, the Khajiar, Kolhri, Chfl and Bathri roads. cumb*. 

Khajidr Road .—The Khajiar road starts from the Post Office Khsjiir 
and rising to Bakrota and Kalatop, winds through a dense forest of ro * d ' 
pine and cedar to Khajiar—a sylvan glade of great beauty. On the 
brink of a small lake stands an ancient shrine to Khaji Nag, from 
which the place takes its name; a soft green sward slopes on all 
sides towards the lake, and the glade is encircled by a forest of 
cedars which stand out in stately ariay. Khajiar is 6,300 feet 
above sea level and daring the season is much frequented by visi¬ 
tors. From there the road runs for a short distance on the level, 
and then descending rapidly the Ravi Valley is suddenly displayed 
to view, with Chamba far below nestling like a fairy paradise in the 
bosom of the mountains. Reaches of the Ravi are visible in the 
vicinity of the town, and to the sooth the valley seems closed in 
by a high granite peak of the Dbaula-Dhar, named Kaukot, which 
for nine months in the year is covered with snow. The road 
then drops by an easy gradient to the Ravi, and having crossed 
by the suspension bridge ascends to the town. 

The distance from Dalhousie to Chamba is 19 miles. 

The Khajiar road is usually closed with snow from December da* b 
to April. There are d&k bungalows at Khajmr and Chamba, but Iows - 
the former is closed for some months in winter. 
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Kolhri Road. —The Kolhri road is an alternative route to Chamba, 22 
miles io length. Leaving Dalhousie at the Post Office it runs with a gentle 
gradient, to Kolhri, and descending to the RAvi joins the Sindhara road at 
Udaipur. 

Chil Road. —At the 7th mile on the Kolhri mad a cross road runs on 
the level to Chil, and connects the Kolhri and SindbAra roads. The route 
to Chamba via Chi l is 20 miles. 

Bathri Road. —The Bathri road, after leaving the Post Office, descends 
to the Bathri Valley, to join the SiodhAra road at BAtbri. Being mostly at 
a low level it is much used iu winter, when the other roads are usually under 
snow. The distance to Chamba is 20 miles. The Kolhri and BAthrl roads 
are more exposed and less interesting than the KhajiAr road, and are, there¬ 
fore, little frequented by travellers in summer, though much used for mule 
transport. 

Sindhara Road. —The Sindhara road is an ancient line of com¬ 
munication with the plains, probably dating from the very earliest 
times. 

It firot touches the Ravi at ShAhpur, and following up the left bank 
by Phangota, enters Chamba at Kairi. At SiudhAra it leaves the river 
and ascends the hill to the Gaggidhar ridge north of Dalhousie, where a 
branch from Banikhet connects it with the Dalhousie road. Sinking into 
the B&thri valley it rises again to cross the Chil spur, and descending 
rejoins tho RAvi at Udaipur, and runs up its left bank to the suspension 
bridge. The distance from PathAnkot to Chamba via SindliAra is 57 miles, 
and via Dunera, Banikhet and BAthri, 65 miles. Since the opening of the 
Dalhousie road this route has fallen into disuse for through traffic; but the 
portion from Chamba to Banikhet is much used in wiufcer. The sceuery on 
the RAvi, between ShAhpor and Sindhara, is picturesque and interesting ; 
but the road is rough, and in places dangerous for laden animal*. 

There are State rest-heuses at Sindhara, BAthri and Chil. 

Branch Roads. —The following branch roads leave the Sindhara 
road :— 

(1) A branch road goes from BAthri to the ChaurAh Bridge, and after 
crossing the RAvi, runs up the right bank of the Siul, by Bhalai, to join 
the BhadrawAh road at Kothi Bridge. From the ChaurAh Bridge a branch 
ascends to GaK and drops to the Siowa stream which it follows via Banaird 
to Bani in Balanr. These roads are rough and uofifc for ponies or laden 
animals. 

Chudri Road .—The Chuari road is also an ancient line of com¬ 
munication with the plains. 

Leaving the KAngra Valley road at Nurpur it run3 north iuto the low 
hills, in the direction of the DhAnla-DhAr, and near Malukal enters Chamba. 
From this point it follows the bed of the Chakki for four miles. At GhatAsnt 
it leaves the Cbakki and rises over a spur to reach ChuAri: and after 
crossing the DbAula-Dhar by the ChuAri or Basodan Pass, emerges into the 
RAvi Valley opposite the town of Chamba. The portion in the bed of the 
Chakki is rough, but otherwise the road is good throughout. The distance 
from Pathaokot to Chamba is only 50 miles, and is thus shorter than by either 
of the other routes. This road is used all the year round, but the fording 
of the Chakki during the rains is often difficult and dangerous 
Alter heavy rain the stream may be impassable for a day or two, and 
accidents with loss of life occasionally occur. In winter the ChuAri Pas s 
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is usually under snow for two or three months, but the road is seldom CHAP. II q 
closed to pedestrians for more than a few days at a time. Above JAj.ri may _ — 

ADT625-30 n9 ° f T5nigarh F ° rt bailfc ^ Ja S at Sin g L of Nurpur, CoD ^™ ica * * 

Branch Roads .—The following branch roads leave the Chuari Branoh roada - 
road :— 


k-A„ii v r n mCh -^ n a . bra,,ch road rnns ^ Sihuuti to Shdhpnr in the 
hAngxa Valley, The distance from Chamba to Dharmsila or Kingra 

L ! 18 ab ° U t 04 mUes • but 80me of the streams are not bridged, 

1,1 forfm * tl,e “ **** 

(2) From Chuiri one branch runs to Bakloh, distant 10 miles, and 
another mo Dura-sappar to Dalhousie, 16 miles; and from the top of the 
Obu&n Pass one road runs to the re6t-house at Kainthli and another follows 
t he ndge of the Dhiula Dhar, via. Dayin Kuud and Kalatop, to Dalhousie, 

1 y miles, joining the Khajiar road at the wood-sheds. 

There are State rest-houses at Chudri, Sihuntd, and Kainthli. 

Main routes in interior. —The main routes into the interior of the HOD te8 n 
btate diverge from the capital; the two principal roads running, the interior . 
the one up and the other down the Ravi Valley. 

Brahmaur Road .— The Brahma ur road runs up the right bank 
of the Ravi to Rakb and the Bagga bridge where it crosses and 
continues on to Gehra. To this point it is level, but here tbo new 
road ends, and the line reverts to the old road which ascends the 
slope jo reach Chhatrari. When the new level road was commenced, 
in 1878, the alignment was carried as far as Brahmaur, but the 
road was not completed owing to the cost it would have involved. 


/ 

Rest-house*. 
Bootes in 


Brahmaur 

road. 


Beyond Cbhatrari the road descend* to the Chirchind Nala 
and rises by along ascent to Kothi and the Sarali Pass (9,000 feet). 

It then drops to Ulansa, and the left bank of the Ravi at Gurola, 
and having crossed rises to Khani, whence it passes on up the 
Budhil Valley to Brahmaur. An old and rough track, shown on 
the maps, runs direct from Chhacrari to Ulansa. Harder is the 
next stage and so far the road is good, but from there to Kukti 
it is narrow and rough most of the way. 

From Kukti the road crosses the Kukti Pass to Jobrang 
in British Lahul, and Jarma is reached by a jhula over the 
Chandrabhaga. 

Branch Roads ,—The following branch roads leave the Brah- Branch road*, 
niaur road:— 

(1) At Mahli a branch crosses the R&vi by a wire suspension bridge 
and runs up the la ft bank, at a high level, to Bakin, Basu and Gehri. This 
w »s the main road previous to the completion of the new level road and is 
still in pond condition, though little need. From Mahli also two roads 
ascend the Mubledf Nila tocioss the Kili Nili at d MahH Parses, respectively, 

>n the Dhdula Dhar, the first to Raipnr and the second to Tundi ; and a 
third ascends the Durged Nila fromDaruh and crosses the Lcui Pass to Tikri 
Bhattiyifc. 

(1) Near the Chamba border may be seen therein* of the ancient fort of Ganeebzarh 

*r*cted by JUji Gane*h Varma about A.D. ls60. 5 ’ 
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(2) Fnm RAkb ft branch ascends tho BukAnT N T £l£ &tn3 ero^s the 
ttohAr Psbh to Boh ID Rihli'i- Thura ia u. rent-house at Kh&rjxsk. 

i3j At Chnri Bridge a breach cro^e* to the right batik of tho Kfrn 
ttfisl joins the road from Jhusw ar ntid CMmhm lu Lilh r il.in ]:-. a and Brfthiaitfit, 

(4) From Dirniii a branch a&cpiida the Bolcni Ndla to Barai* o^d 
jomu the road froia Bufi, which erases tho Balani Fa*a to Hi* ram ip 
R ah! ei> Thora h a r«ii-boii£C at Bami- 

(5) From Kothi a branch taun up the Chirchmd fflld'.BIid ernsgc! J the 
Bo^ or JJhimjjaatitari Ta^s to Rartri in Etihlti, bnt being MPunrhit difficult 
iu seldom used. A rough track from Kuthi erraaea the GrijiMr P«£3 to 
CLianota and a branch ran* from the top of the pate along the ridge to 
Kndrsi And th T s Indrfikir Pfl&f. 

(6) At Br&hxnanr a branch dee tends to crow the Radhil and then 

to Ttitiihn. Herd it is joined by a branch from Kb*iiii ( end thou tons 
up the Tandiih Talley Lo JUJni and Ranker* From Tnliihii fho road is 
only a hill track and very rough. Cooiica for Tritakrtdfc|i via the tCalichu 
Paw a re engaged at Badra, uitd thu journey takes three days. 

(7) From Brahman r a branch crosses to the right bank of iti* Badhil 
and runfl uii to Chobia ; her a coolies arts engaged for tbo Chobia tFass 
leading to TritaknAth. 

(8) From Prahmaur another branch runa by Grima to Shear sndTidri; 
And at the latter place rroSHfia lIki- Rivi to join the Bard Uurig&hAl road at 
HolL This road is good mccept a small part on the bank of the UAvi near 
Tiirie 

(ft) From Harder a rough track ascends to the Mani Mahoah liak^ 
and crones tbo ridge to Tidri in tbo liuvi Valley* 

(10) From Ktiktf a branch, after crossing the Budhil* ascends the Gif 
ravine tiod crosses the Chobu Pas* to Bora Bung^hul. 

Bara Ba***jdhal Road. — From Olattft* tbo road follows np the 
left bank of the Hnvi lo Bnni BangahaL The stagoa ure Ohanotii, 
Holi, Gdrob* Ohanair, Sind, Kntmur and Bara BangahaU 13 This road 
is fit for pedestrians only* and in many places ia rough and 
dangerous* especially between Chanair and BangAhsl. 

From the Bangakal road the following branches diverge to Crow the 
remaining passes in the RhtfnU Dliftr to the KAngra Valley :— 

(1) From Chonpta a rough road rpoa op the Oh-u-li Nalii to Kndrffi 
and cro^i^ the In drab nr llass to Dbarmsdld. 

(£) From Kudnsi a rough track cro^ea tho Kuddli Faun to Kanijir* 
bat ia seldom ukxJ. 

(8) From Ldmii a vary tuugh trank runs tip Lo the Torn] Piu^, whinb 
it croftscfi to Narw&no* 

(4) From Holi a branch „ seldom iiaod* asscends the Holi Ndld and 
crosses the Tdiang Pas* to Narwdaa- 

(5) From near lidroh a branch runs up the Kurudh NaLld* end crosses 
the Singrihiir Pa^s to Knndi* north of pAlampnr* 

(61 Frctsi Cbenair a road pessee up the Touitor Ndl4 add creese 
the HiitELulu Paw Ui UkuidSn, mair 1 Ml am pur* bdL m vrry little ti&fd. 

(7) Anolhcr roed from Cbqnnir runs op ihc left bank of ths Ohainu 
Ndld fiod cro^ab the Wdhar Phs^i to Dsutlla p and a ihsrd, going by Sarai 

■•U Fnim Ikri Dad^iIuJ ihr*.r rtc. li croei th# Tkm a^r Gaaf* ■nJ MitaJ- 

puKfa, fupectirdj, in ibt nitital* Dfcir ^ uut a f^firtb rwl rr*** 

ifm BtQphAl Khk? bv Uf Sill Hicn Fm (L 7 K ! 3oo f**^ tc frocaiiu lull TJ-i* r&nd tj ta^ 

B*np*b*l Pi*- (IB.OOO in Iti. Mid.liiBuJAja to Bridah Ulnd* 1 a imw t*i 
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right bank of the *zm*K6H and c««** ife Sand Paes to CHAF_n.Q. 

ond Bmh'ia™ S,at ° ftt MahI “- Kdrpok, Chhnirrfri, Ulfoia* 

., JS* Jf* / fo t?T‘? ,be rofttl 0,1 having Ck&mba do scon da to 
tUo BJU rSuU which it crosses to roach the right bank of the Ravi. 

At Kiyani it ionvo? the river and ascends a ravine to PukhrL 
on the wafenjhrt between the Ruvi and the Siul. Continuing to 
mu to Mnsfrand it drops by a stoop d 03 cent to cross the Kar.tir rfahf, 
an ' J Mpyii nsmg winds oloi-g the slopes oveilmngjo^ tho Sitilto the 
real-house at Knlhej. H**ra it descends m ottos » the Kalb,-1 stream, 
ana regaining its former filtration runs on tin- level tiJl it drops 

span to the ISakror brii1,ju ivhere it croaks the Uhiirnn Nrild. It 

then tv mils along thu “lopes for bouse? distance stid rrosui ng the Tisa 
n!a ascends tn Tisit. From the top of the ridge ulxivoTisa the road 
gradanlly descends 10 the Bairn NnJh which it crosses at Gndri. m 
It then runs up the Ahv^ Kahito Tliamb, and a few miles on 
reuciies Alwos. Here eoohos Art? engaged for the Sfch Pa-s, which 
ifi crossed mj hree marches to Kililr in Paugi. The iuter mediate 
stages are titlniiuii and Doici or Biodnibiiti, 

Near Dhid iho road enters the main Piingi Valley, am} ercuaihg 
the Clmndrabhaga bj n wooden bridge ascends to Eiljir. 

The Piiugi road is good all the w»y, except for the toilsome 
ascents and descents at the different tri b atari os of the Si ul. 

Ponies can go as far &s Ahrfe ^ and may cross the pass in July, and 
later, but aro of liitle use in Pingj j laden animals can go as'far os 
lisa j but arc notUBnally taken beyond Masiund. 

* 1 &ro Sut * M8t*hooses at Pnkbri, Musruud, Kalha l. Thai, Rc*^«ih, 

Aiwos, Jiitidriiban and Kiliir, 

^^raiw* fiomfo.-Tha following branch roads leave the Pangi B „ Ceh ^ 

W At Kiytiai u track rum lo ItujnagHr and crosaiug the end of the 
-an& Jtvuge dasoendn by Tanod it, ike. 8iql to reudi Bhilai. The river in 
spanned by a yururu or rupe its-pension bridge ut Pi.|sj ■ road rough, 

(2) From Kulhd a branch ascends tbti KhUicI NU|4 to C ha tri rest-house 
»M cro3s« Silho ilaugu to SLIAb QrAt iu the Mill VnlW Tb, s i* ft 
W S«*d road. 

*. ! 3 ) At t tilu tu P °f the dweeat to the Nskror bridge, b road leaves, oll 

w »ght and runs up the Cliinju NdU at a h»gh levri to Jiuwutr md IWi. 
joumig tt® fgJ lowing road ■ but aa rotigb> 

(4J From Tisu a road rntsi by Tikri to Bxgui, and Clulnju mid is fairly 
good most of the way, M From Bagai a branch iisecuda ihe Charar ffdld to 
Otosj tin; Mmini (Charsr) Pass, to lindi in Ulmiuba Uiml 1 end fr^m (Jldmti 
fOiui Wda up to the Dniti Pa-m and aisoorossr^ to Tiudi: ihe inn me* 
iQ eacii c«o taking three duya. J 

littf»wed tuns rnjn, timn algog t,ae rtSgg by Cudln io AlmSj; Et }> puuiila tint 

t2.i, A bfinph deicaadj Iras Tikri wd join* the Pangi r«d at tin l^akryr bdSg*. 
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(5i From Tisa one road runs to Himgari and another ascends the Tisa 
JfAlA to the BAra rest-house. From the top of the ridge above Tisa a road 
runs up the Baira NAlA to Debri Kothi; and then on to Hail, and crosses 
the Cheni pass to Mindhal in PAngi. The road is fairly good except on 
the pass, which is precipitous on the south side. • 

(61 Opposite Sai Kothi a branch descends to the Baira stream and 
crosses to Sai. From Sai one road ascends the Barnota NAlA to Bagor, Barnota 
and Makan : and crosses the BarAri Pass to Jaguar in Balesa. Another 
road runs up the Alwas NAlA to 'lharela, and joins the mam road to 
Alwds. From the bridge over the Mangli stream a branch runs to 
Mangli and crosses the Mail wAr pass to Balesa; all these roads are m 
fairly good condition for pedestrians but are not suitable for ponies. 


(7) From Alwas a rough track, used by sportsmen, runs up the Jamuni 
NA1A to the Dagani DhAr and crosses the NirangwAri Pass to NirangwAn 
and Guintrer in BhunjwAr. From Silrundi a road ascends to the Danetar 
or Gillu Pass in the PAngi Range and crosses to Chitoa in Padar. 


Bh.ar»wAh Bhadrawdh. Road .—The Bhadrawah road leaves the Pangi road 
°* d ’ at Pukliri, eight miles from Chamba, aud descends a narrow ravine 

to the Kothi bridge over the Siul river. After crossing it rises to 
Saluni, on the Prithvijor ridge, separating the upper and lower 
portions of the Siul. From there it gradually descends to the Pala 
bridge and after crossing runs on to Gaggal near Kihar. There it 
re-crosses to the right bank and follows it up to Bhandal which is 
reached by a bridge near that place. The whole of this line, from 
Suudla near the Kothi bridge to Bhandal, is new. 


The old line from Sundla runs up the right bank of the Siul to 
Manji'r, where it rises to Saluni, and descends to cross the Siul at 
the Kalor bridge, rejoining the new line at Pala bridge. From 
Bhandal the old road runs up the left bank of the Siul to Langera and 
is in places very rough. From Langera the road rises to cross the 
Padari Pass and descends rapidly to Thanala in Bhadrawah. _ The 
State boundary is at Kundi Maral, five miles from Langera. 


The Bhadrawah road is very good, with an easy gradient, as 
far as Bhandal, and when completed pack animals will be able to 
go all the way to Langera. Riding ponies go through to 
Bhadrawah, but the road on the Padari Pass is rough and unsafe 
for laden animals. 


Beit-honiM. There are State rest-houses at Pukhri, Sundla, Manjxr, Saluni, 
Kalor, Bhandal, Chadbhent and Langera. 

Branch ro»d«. Branch Roads .—The following branch roads leave the 
Bhadrawah road:— 

(1) From Kothi bridge a rough track rises to Jhund, and follows up the 
SalAngri NAla to BandAr in Balaur. 

(2) From Manjir a rough road crosses the Prithvijor ridge and descends 
to the Siul to reach Himgari. 


Jamwdr road. 
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(3) From Salani a road runs up the crest of the Prithvijor ridge to CHAP.II, G. 

Jlalor rest-house, and then descends to a point opposite Bhdndal, which is — ’ 
reached by a bridge over the Sinl. Communica¬ 

tion. 

(4) From Kihdr a fairly good road rune to Diyur and Hfmeari, and then 

crosses the Barnota Ndld to reach Sai. From Diyur on this road, a branch Breoc b ro*d«, 
crosses the ridge to Khangu rest-house, and descends to the Barnota Ndid 
to join the road from Sai to Makan. From Hfmgari another branch de¬ 
scends to cross the Chandresh Ndld and joins the Pangi road near the 
Nakror bridge. 


(5) From Bhdndal a road ascends the Sangni Ndld to Gamgul and 
crosses the Ddgaoi Dbdr Pass to Bhanencha in Balesa. The road is * good 
as far as Garngol, but rough onwards. •» 6 

These roads are all fairly good for pedestrians but unfit for ponies. 

Sdho Road . — The Saho road also starts from the capital, and Sdbo road 
alter crossing the Sal Nala runs up its right bank to Saho. 


From Saho it ascends the Keri Nala and crosses the Pan jungla 
Range to Sacraina, and oyer another low range to Bailj ; finally 
crossing the Tundah Range by the Bagair Pass to Manda! From 
there one branch crosses the Tundahen Nala to Badra and the 
Kalicho Pass; and another branch runs to Baigra and Brnhmaar. 

Pomes can go to Saho, where there is a rest-house ; beyond this 
the road is very rough. 

(1) From Chiminu a branch leaves the Sdho road and crosses the Sal Branchro*d». 
stream. It then runs np the Jamwar ravine to the summit of the ridge 
where it joins the Jamwdr road. - 

tr (2) From Chiminu another branch leaves the Sdho road and rans np the 
Hoi Ndla to Silahgrdt, it thon crosses the Sdho range at Banatu and de¬ 
scends to Bhangor and Lunek in the Chdnju Ndld ; joining the road from 
anju to the Drdti Pass. This road is good almost all the way. Anothor 
read rons from Bhapgor to Bagai and joins the road to the Marhu Pass. 

Pomes and pack animals go as far as Silahgrdt. 

(3) From Sdho a branch road crosses the Sdho range and descends to 
the Chanju Ndld joining the road to the Drdti Pass at Kalpra. This 
road is fairly good to the top of the pass, but the descent is rough. 

Jamwdr Road .—From Chamba also a road rises to Jamwar jamwirioad 
and runs along the crest of the Jamwar ridge till it meet the 8mW * °* * 
road from Chiminu. It then descends to Lilh and Guh and 
follows up the Beljedi Nala by Batot to Girir; finally crossing the 
Tundah range by the Jhundal Pass to Manda, and on by Bargra to 
Brahmaur. Ponies can go as far as Jamwar, and the road 
good; but onwards it is very rough. There is a 
State bungalow at Jamwar for which special permission is 
necessary. 
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CHAP-11,0- Main road in Pangi. The main road in Pangi ia a continuation 

PA —, rfl . of that from Kasbtwar and Padar, and enters Pangi at the jlntla 
ttaT over the Sansaii Nala. 

Main road Rising to Darwas it crosses the Sural Nala and runs up 
iu pingi. the right bank of the Chandrabhaga, at a high level, to Kilar. 

There°it crosses the Bunan stream and gradually drops to the 
bank of the main river at Siddh-ka-dera and farther on passes 
through a narrow chasm where the plankmg, forming 

the roadway, is supported on iron bars fixed in the face of 
the cliff. 

The Parmaur and Saichu Nalas are crossed near Cheri, on 
the river bank below Sack. 

At Mindhal bridge the road passes to tl e left bank and 
runs on the level to Purthi. 

The Cheni and Sbilal streams are bridged by trangaris, 

and on a rock near the latter stream are the glacial markings 
referred to on page 26 of the Gazetteer. At Purthi the river 
is crossed by a wooden bridge to reach the Forest rest-house; 
while the main road runs on by A jog to the jhiila at Shor. 
The scenery all the way from Kilar to Shor is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The road from Kilar to Shor was made in 1869-70, and 

is fairly good all the way, except at four spots where special 

care is necessary ; these are, at the rocky chasm near Phindru ; 
from Cheri to Mindhal bridge ; on the approach to Purthi ; 
and betweeu Purthi and Shor. 

The old road ascends from the Parmaur Nala to Sacb, and 
after crossing the Saichu Nala rises steeply through forest to 
reach the higher mountain slopes, along which it runs to Reh and 
Purthi, rejoining the lower road at the Shor jhula. Except for a 
short distance to the east of Reh this road though toilsome is good, 
and from it fine views are obtained of the main valley. There is 
a picturesque bridge over the Mu jar N61a rvear Purthi. 

From Shor the road follows up the left bank at a high level to TotMl, 
a small flat opposite the point where the Karan NdlA joins the river, and 
is iu some places difficult. 

Bpyond Toth&l it runs along the face of the precipices overhanging 
the CbandrabhAga to Rauli, and for most of the way is narrow and danger¬ 
ous. Betweeu Rauli and Tindi ihe roud is fairly good. From Tindi to the 
Harser N&id is an open flat, bat the rest of tho way to Silgi&on is along 
- the face of the cliff and somewhat difficult. At Silgrdon the road crosses 
to the right hank, and except at the Kurcher Nala. and one other spot, is 
narrow and dangerous all the way to the Darer Nila near Margrdou. At 
Margrdon the Urgad NdlA is crossed and from this point the valley is opeu 
and the road good. At Udaipur the MiyAr NA1A is crossed by a wooden 
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Lriiloo, & ud ! rilnknAth, on the left bxnk, is reached by n btidgD over the 
nia|a river. Another bridge above Tiitokniih cairies the ruuj bark to *ho 
right bankj along which it run* to tbu border, m Tirol and them to British 
Mhitl nod Kulu. The 'Pitot Jidii ia moexeri by ti woodoii b:'i 

Thorp are Slate TMt-houato at Dunyas, KiHr, 8&h Mid 
rurthip with amall hufs at. Cberi a&d RnulL 

Branch roads ,—The following branch roods leave the main 
road io Pangi:— 


(1) From DurwfiH n branch u&cl™1jh the 
cittrujink l J niH into the Daukmg NAls. 


SunSI Sild »nd cm^ss the 


(* A similar Lmnrh from KilAr runs up tho Hunin tf*li and crasaesthe 
Jh.TikdPiiaa: the Iwo wad. unit* in the DiiuJimg JJAlA nnd ertr* the 
hn.g¥i&* m the Western HitnAUja or ZiuuJcAr tlange to Ear dan Gompa 
in Zunskar, the whole journey baking five days. r 

(3) From Sitch a branoh nHcoads lhe Raich □ NAlA to Seiche and TuAu 
ami ore6 ? e a tho Men U to the Danlonr NSM, the rtsul th. m. cn.saeij 
thv I eat bit III the Western Himalaya and joins the previous road to Banian 

(4 ) In tile Suioho NrtM an upper road run* from Xntal near SAcL to 
vhnn and rejourn tlm previous rend at Hib, b» is ranch Had ip olaaa dan- 
gtiraiisL. r 


(E i * bnacb up the Chung NilA to BLoW and 

*T“ \ ho <3unlhdr Rim to itie MiyAj- KAM. This pans t* so named owing 
to its W,g passable for patina which am brought from UhaL by this 
route to PAugi and over the rlicli Paw to Chamber 

v« J ?] , At F Jfti P u T * brancl1 rDnH °P de Miyir NA1A and is narrow and 

dmctm for four un\w. From Ohimrif tho vm\\*j is op an and fcbo tund 

Er„ » SJp J? whwe K crafttts the Kang La in the 

Western Himalaya to Burden Gompa in Zanskar. The jcurnev from 
Jiftiijpr, thO last nunf^ occupied Eve dfiys. 

(7) Beyond Kanjer a branch nsrenfis a side ntiid to ernsu the Tbdrfcnc 
La to the head of the Kudo Tokpe afaneam. Thu jnnmey to iJarohu in 
British Libel takes four days. 

Pomes and laden animal a come down the main valley as far 
aa MaignSon; below this paint the roods are passable only for 
aheep, which am utilized to carry grain, salt, etc., to mid from 
different places in the valley and over the pusses in the h£nei 
Range. s 

In addition to tbo main lines of road there are in all parts of 
the State, but emjeciaUy in the Ravi Valley, numerous by-paths in 
every valley, and from one valley to another, which are known 
to, mid used by, the villagers. 


U > la farmer thrill* a niriij^'rmlilo jrtwuft of thw Omlnil Jllut from p.it,ir,tnt 

. «rpar c*a«ioin tb* Siah aod Ohtui Am, to WiKji; *nil wont on Lj nvtn. t Jj iti («, 
?A ^_ b 7 *«“ *“>1 tJmlii p^. to LiuiikL Toll 


u r 4 Ciaeto. 


CHAP. ne. 

Cainfu Qujci- 

tion- 

Rflrt-JlMLMfl. 

Brancli reail* 
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CHAP 11,0. 

Communica¬ 

tion. 

Passes in 
North Pingi 
Range. 


Y.—Panes in the North Pangi Range, m in order from the 

North- West. 


Name of Pass. 


Sarsank 

Shinkil 
Mun La 


Remarks. 


Between Snril Mali and Danlong Nala; height abont 
16,200 feet; large glacier, road difficult, takes two 
days from Kansar. ..... . 

Between Huoin Nil* and Danlong NiU; height about 
16,300 feet; road very difficnlt and seldom need. 

Between Tuin in Saicbu Nil£ and Danlong Nila; height 
about 16,600 feet; very difficnlt and seldom used. 


Passes i 
Western 
Himilaya. 


The first two roads unite in the Danlong Nala and then cross 
the Kag Pass to Bardan Gompa in Zanskar ; the third road crosses 
the Poat La and joins the first two roads in Zanskar. Passes open 
July, August and September, and the whole journey takes five days. 

VI. — Passes in the Western Himalaya or Zonshdr Bange, {t) in order 

from the North- West. 


Pass ia East 
Lihnl Range. 


Pass in Gur- 
dhir Range. 


Name of Pass. 

Remarks. 

Kag ••• ••• *** 

Poat La m# 

Kang La . 

Between Danlong Nil* in Pidar and Bardan Gompa in 
Zanskir ; height about 17,600 feet; roogh road. 

Between Danlong Nili in Padar and Bardan Gompa in 
Zanskir ; height about 17,500 feet; roogh road, one 
day on snow. 

Between Miyir Nil i in Cbaroba-L&hul and Bardan 
Gompa; height about 17,500 feet; road rough, three 
days on snow, journey takes five days. 

The Kag Pass and Poat La are just outside State territory, 
but aro crossed by travellers from Pangi. 

VII. — Pass in the East L&hul ® Range. 

Name of Pass. 

Remarks. 

Thirang La ••• ••• ••• 

Between Miyar Nali and Dircha io British L&hal; height 
17,133 feet; four marches, road rough, one day on snow. 

VIII. — Pass in the Ourdhdr Range, 

Name of Pass. 

Remarks. 

Gurdhir ••• ••• ••• 

Between Mivar N414 and Bhotaur io Saichn N£li ; height 
16,791 feet; road difficult in one place ; three morohes. 


a \ Tte running to the south of the Danlong Nfli, 

(3) Tho name “ Zanskar R^nge’* locally applied to the Wcatern Himilaya is now used by 
Trigonometrical 8urvey for a branch range running to the north of Zanskir. Here and 
™ v-l Deserintion it is used in its local meaning for a section of the Western Himalaya— the 
dixwt continuation of the main Himalayan chain. Fjie page 4 of Uaietwer. 

(3) The range separating Chamba from British Lihul. 
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• Mileage of the principal routes. 

1 he distances givt*n nro only approximate, except on the main 
lines of road. 


u 

£ 

s 

3 

Route. 

X 

— 

6 

3 i 
a.s 

lx 

1 i 

-3 

= 

Route. 

X 

0 

fg 

S® 

3 * 

55 


£ 

< 

3 

55 


£ 

5 x? 
< 

1 

Chambd to Dalhoueio vid Khajid 

r 


9 

Chambd to Bara Bangdh .1 — 




Khijiar 

4 ••• ••• Mf 

8 

B 


Ulauaa (No. 8) . 

36 

U 


Dalhousie . 

10 



Chanota . 

12 


2 

Chamba to Dalhousie vid Kolhri 

21 



Holi ... ... ... ... 

12 


3 

Chambd to Dalhousie vid Chit — 




Garoh ... ... ... Ml 

8 



OMl . 

11 

R 


Chanoir . 

12 



Dalhousie ... . 

9 



* 

8ind . 

to 


4 

Chambd to Dalhousie vid Bdthri 




Kauaur . 

8 



Bdthri. 

14 

R 


Bara Bangahal . 

10 



Dalhousie ... . 

Chambd to Mddhopur vid Hind- 

6 

• 

10 

Chambd to Trilokndth in Cham¬ 
bd- Ldhul vid Kalicho Pans — 



5 




36 



hdra — 




Clausa (No. 8) . 

R 

* 

. 

14 

R 


Tatahn vid Khani . 

10 



Sindh arn ... ... 

12 

R 


Badra.♦ ... 

12 



Phangota (in British Territory) 

10 



Triloknath (over Kalicho Pass) 

28 


6 

Chambd to Nurpwr— 

Chuari. 

18 

R 

11 

Chambd to Trilokndth in Cham¬ 
bd-Ld hid vid Chobia Pass— 




Nurpnr (in British Territory) 




Brahmaur (No. 8) . 

46 

R 


16 

B 








Chobia . 

10 


7 

Chambd to Dharmsdla — 







Chuari. 

18 

R 


Trilokndth (over Chobia Pass) 

24 



Sihuutn . 

16 

R ( 

12 

Chambd to Kit dr in Pdngi — 




Shabpur (in British Territory) 

12 

B 


Maarund .. 

12 

R 

8 

Chambd to Jobrang in British 




Kalhel ... ... ... 

9 

R 


Lam'd — 








Rdkb ... ••• ... ••• 




Tiaa ••• ... ••• 

12 

R 


12 

R ; 





Chhatrari . 




Alwda . 

12 

R 


12 

K j 





Uldnsa . 




Kilar (over Sach Peas) 

21 

R 


12 

d ! 





V 

Brabraaur ... .. 

10 

R 

13 

Chambd to Mindhal in Pdngi— 




Harsar ••• ••• 

10 



Tfaa (No. 12). 

33 

R 


kukti ••• ••• ... 

12 



Debri Kotlri. 

12 



Jobrang (over Kukti Pass) ... 

24 

. 


Mindhal (over Cheni Puss) ... 

24 



B~Ddk Bungalow. | R=Ro5t>hnu«e, 

Nor*. —There is a camping'grouud at each »tngo ou every ruute. 


CHAP IIG 

Communica¬ 

tion. 

Mileage and 
restriioures. 

Table 29 of 
Part D. 
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CHAP. 11, G. 

Communica- f 
tion. £ 

55 

Route. 

Miles. 

Accommo¬ 

dation, 

u 

£ 

B 

3 

55 

Rcrtfte. 

Miles. 

i 

Milt*uf;c and 







reet-honses. 







Table 29 of ^ 

Chambd to Tindi in Chambd* 



19 

Chambd to Brahmaur viA 


Part B. 

Ldhul ViA Marhu Pass — 



• 

Jamtodr — 







JamwAr . 

6 


Silah Grot ... ... 

12 










Lilh . 

10 


Bhangor . 

10 










Batot . 

8 

r . 

Bagai . . 

10 






- 




Girir .. 

8 


Maowa. 

8 










Manda (over Jbucdal Pass) ... 

12 


Tindi (over Marhu Push) 

24 










Brahmaur (No. 18) ... 

80 

15 

Chambd to Txndi in Chambd- 







Lahti viA Drdti Pass — 



20 

Chambd to TUa via Silah Qrdt — 



Silah Ui6t . 

12 



Bagai (No. 14) . 

32 


Bhaugor . 

10 



Tikri . 

6 


ChAnja. 

10 



Tf »® . 

8 


Tindi (over Drati Pass) 

24 


21 

Chambd to Jagesar in Balesa 







viA Diur — 


16 

Chambd to Dhadrawdh in Jam¬ 




Saluni (No. 16) . 

19 


mu — 











Diur ... ,. 

5 


Pukhri . 

8 

R 





Saluni ... ••• ... ... 

11 

R 


Kbingu . 

10 






Makan ... ... 

8 


Bhandal 

12 

R 





Langera . 

12 

R 


Jagesar (over Barari Paas) ... 

16 





22 

Chambd to Bhanenchu in Bnlesa- 



Thaoala (over Padari Pass) ... 

10 





17 

Bhandal to Ahcds— 




Bhandal (No. 16) . 

31 


Diur via KihAr. 

12 



Gamgul . 

10 


Hfmgari . 

10 



Bbanencha (over DAgaui Dhar 
Pa»s). 

12 


••• ... 

12 


23 

Chambd to Mann in BaXesa — 



A1wA8 ... itl M , 

9 



Tisa (No. 12). 

33 

18 

Chambd to Brahmaur viA Sdho 

8 



Sai . 

6 


. 

9 

R 


Mangli. 

10 


Sacraina (over Panjungla Pass) 

12 



Manu (over MailwAr Pass) ... 

20 


til Mt * ... 

12 


24 

Chambd to Kot in Balaur — 



Kanaiter 

6 



B»tJ»ri .x . 

14 


Manda (over Bagair Pass) ... 

16 



Gali via Cbaurah bridge ... 

10 


TatAhn via BargrA . 

8 



Banaird 

^ ... ... ... 

8 

- - 

Hr aim ir 

6 



Kot in Balaur 

10 


B= Dak Bungalow. , K = Rest-house" 

Eotb.—T here is a camping-grouud at each stage on every route. 


Accommo¬ 

dation. 
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Number. 

Ronte. 

Miles. 

6 . 

= g 

l* 

◄ 

Number. 

Route. 

| Miles. 

25 

Kildr to Pddar — 




Sangati (Danlong Nali) 

6 


Darwss . 

8 

R 


Punohi (over Kag Pass) 

12 


Ashd&ri (in Pidar) . 

12 



Bardau Gompa in Zanskar ... 

6 

26 

Kildr to British Ldhul— 



28 

Chambd to Zanskar viA Aliydr 







Said- 



Cheri . 

8 

R 









Margraon vid Kilar (Nos. 12, 26) 

125 


Purfchi.. ... 

8 

R 









Ohimrat 

12 


8hor . 

4 










Tingrat . 

10 


Tindi (two marches) 

16 







> 

* 


Kanjer. 

6 


Salgraon .. 

8 










Gompa . 

8 


Mnrgraon 

12 


. 








Rosary uncha. 

7 


Triloknath . 

6 










Dutomba . 

8 


Jarnia (in British Lihul) 

14 










Churalpichan *overK«ngLa) 

12 

27 

Chamid to Zanskar viA Sural 



• 




n d/d— 




Banian Gompa in Zanskar ... 

6 


Kilar (No. 12) . 

69 

R 

29 

Kildr to Miydr Said— viA Gur- 







dhdr Pass — 



Darwie.. . 

8 

R 


SAeh . 

8 


Kansar ... 

8 



8aicha . .. . 

10 


Atyud . . 

10 


• 

Bhot&ur . 

10 


Gokhun (over 8arsank Push) 

16 



Miyar (over Gardhir PaBsl. 

20 


CHAP. II,G. 


Communica¬ 

tion. 

Mileage and 
rest-houses. 

Table 29 of 
Part B. 


B=DAk Bungalow. | R = Rest-house. 

Noth —'There is a camping-ground at each stage on every route. 


Ponies are brought to Chamba from Lahiil over the Gurdhar 
and Sach passes (Nos. 12 and 29). Two men to each pony are 
necessary to render help at difficult parts of the road. 

I he postal arrangements are conducted under an Imperial Postal &r- 
Postal convention, concluded in January 1887 and are entirely under t 

State control, all the officials being appointed by the Raja; but 32 of Part’o. 
the Superintendent of Post Offices, Ambala Division, has the ' 
right of inspection. The Postal Department is in charge of a Post 
Master-General. Dalhousie is the Imperial office of Exchange. 

Chamba is the head office in the State with seven branch office* in 
the wizdrats ; and a daily arrival and despatch -m vice is maintain 1, 
except to Brahmaur and Pang! where dim. ic condit : ons make 
thi-i possible only in summer. 

The postage stamps are those used in the. rest of India 
with the words ‘ Chamba State * surcharged in black. Letters, 


t 





































Famine. 
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chap. ii,o. post-cards, Ac., addressed to places outside India must bear 
Commnnicfl- ordinary Indian stamps and not the surcharged onos. 

Service stamps are surcharged ' On State Service ’ instead of 
r.*t»i »r- the familiar 0. H. M. S. Table No. 3] gives t)ie names of the Post- 
1‘and °® ce * in ChamM and Table No. 32 furnishes full details of the 
as <•/ Part n. working of Post-offices. 



All letters, parcels, &c., are carried by runners, and along all 
the principal roads there are rhaukis or stage re3t-houses at 
which the runners are relieved. 


Tfl*frr»ph 

office. 


Telegraphic communication wns opened in 1904 and is under 
the control of the Imperial Telegraph Depaitment. The only 
Telegraph office in tho State is in Charabii town and is of the 3rd 
class. 


Section H — Famine. 

Famine is unknown in the State, but great scarcity verging 
on famine sometimes prevails in Pangf, when the winter seta in 
earlj and tho autumn crops are damaged or destroyed by snow. 
The last occasion was in 1878-79, when grain had to be imported 
from Churtih. 


t 

i 







CHAPTER III-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.—General Administration and State Staff. 

In ancient times, ns the copper plntes of the 10th and 11th CI1A.P. 

centnrios show, tho administration of the State was modelled on that —- 
of India generally, and lists of high sounding official titles from 
the Raja to the executioner are given, and allusions made to 1 the Nation and 
highest Brahmans, who held a prominent jxisition among tho,State Staff, 
eighteen elements of the State’, down to the ' Modus, Andrakns, t«m. av sa 
fishers and Chandiilas .’^ 11 

In later times there nsed to be five principal officials of the 
State at the capital:— 

(1) . Wazir or Chief Minister. 

(2) Tkare da Mahtq or Chief Financial Officer. 

(3) . Bahhshi, who nsed to keep the military accounts 

and was responsible for the internal administration of 
the forces. This title is now borne by the Chief 
Revenue Officer of the State. 

(4) . Hrfzre da Kotical, who was in attendance on the Raja 

and carried out his orders. 

(5) . Thare da Kotical, who performed miscellaneous 

duties and disposed of petty cases occurring in the 
town; all other cases were settled by tho Chief Minis¬ 
ter, while those of a special or serious nature were 
adjudicated upon in the Baja's Court. 

There were separate Wazirs in Pang! and Brahmaur, but in the 
other paryonas a Mahta and n Kotwdl were appointed. These posts 
of Mahta and Kotical were often held by men selected in the 
town, and they transacted the business of their respective paryanas 
from the capital. Those posts were more or less sinecures. 

The State naturally falls into five divisions as regards climate, , 
people and products, and these form the five wizdrate : iFiui™!.. 0 ” 

1. Chamba or Sadr toizarai in the centre, containing the 

capital. 

2. Church wizdrat to the north and north-west, bordering 

with Basolilt and Bhndrawnh in Jammu State. 

3. Pangi wizdrat, which comprises a portion of L4hul and is 

geographically distinct from tho test of tho State. 

4. Brahmaur or Gadonm, an old wizdrat lying to the 

south and soutl east of Chamlta. 

5. Bhattfytft wizdrat, lying to tho south and south-west of 

the Dhaola Dbar and adjoining Kangra and Gurdaspur. 


(I( For* full *€*001.1 of Ibu SUM) offici * 1 * 1 <I HM*aU tiuM refriwx* m*y bo mod® to tbo 
of VoL l, pp. 107—123. 
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1E'raring ( 

Off Cilia 


CffAP The Civil end Criminal Courts of Justice ore located at the 

III-A capital where the higher officer a of the Shite reside, and they are 
General presided over by Judges with 1st clue* magisterial powers appointed 
fattKoiSd by the Riij£; and are under his supervision and control. The final 
State Staff Court of Appeal is that presided over by the Rnjii hmiHelf, Next after 

.. . „;Wr, the Chief in authority is the Wozi r, who has much the sume functions 

Dmslau-, ;i3 attached to the office in former times, In the R4jit’s absence he 
is invested with full charge of the State. Of the old titles that of 
Bakhahifa now held by theChief Revenue Officer, through whom all 
revenue payments hto made, and credited into tho transtiry. The 
title of Kottodl is now borne by thq Superintend sot of Polios, who 
has functions analogous to those of the There da Kotwdl of former 
times. All criminal eases in the capital or from the pctrgana* pass 
through his bunds, and he makes the preliminary investigation nnd 
forwards the record to the Sadr Court for disposal. 

Each of the five mz&mlv is under the control of a Wazir, who, 
however, is non-re si dent, and lias the title only when on duty in 
his whdraL In every mzirat there is a Court with civil nnd 
criminal powers, and the presiding officer is vested with the powers 
of a 2ini class Magistrate, and omi nW hear and decide civil suits 
up to R«. 1,000 in value. Those Courts can receive, hear and in¬ 
vestigate petitions regarding revenue, nnd enn send up the 
cases with their opinions to the Sadr Court. Fungi and Brahmanr 
have Court? only in numroor. 

The Vakil of the State at Daltumsie, having jurisdiction 
separate from tho Bbuttiyut teuklrat, exorcises the same powers 
as the other iPaiirs and holds his Court at Halhousie under special 
arrangements with Government, lie hears all cases within liia ju- 
Hsiliction, comprising the puryana* of Bfithrf, Sherpur, Nagilli, Chun, 
Unbar, &e. Cnees which arc beyond his fiowm* are instituted in, 
and decided by, the Courts at Chambd. Oases of parganet* in Bhat* 
tiydt, other than those falling under the jurisdiction of the Vakil 
at Dalbousio, are decided in the Court of tho Bhattlyub mzirat. 

Each ariwfrrtf is subdivided into a certain number of pargatia$, 
or small administrative districts. The original designation of each 
administrative district was vi<nnlil(t } as shown, by the Copper plate 
deeds Tho present name pa+gana or iidm probably came into use 
during tho period of Mughal ascendancy. Ii is a popular belief that 
the State way formerly subdivided into 81 of these maiidalan or 
paryaww, and there is good reason for thinking that this belief is 
well founded. 

The State was considerably larger in former times than it is 
now, including as it did the provinces of Rihlu and Falam to the 
south of the Dhaula Dhtlr, and Bhuilntwah and Piidar in the Obetdb 
Valley. Bvon in 1846-47, when it came mid.T British control there 
were still 72 paraauos in the State (irid* Vol, 11, Treaties, Engage¬ 
ments and Satwda, pages 370, 371 and 372) The number has 
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been much minced since then hy the amalgaainlinn of two or more 

small jwrgam* iuto one largo administrative district, aud now _ 

stands at u2. There were till recently Id pargaiias hi the Hhattiyilt General 
uizdrat (when; now there arc only 10), hrnee the n«me " Bfirah tratStfajid 
Bhattian, 1 " ' State Staff. 

Each pargana lias a State Kthi which is llie headquarters and 
place of itiHideuce of the firtjana officials when OH duty. These 
Kathin differ much in sisse and general apjwarance, but most of the 
older ones have been erected according to ti design very common in 
tbo State. This is a large square, measuring 20 or 30 yards on 
each ^ side, with an open cnurt-yunl in the centre. The building 
is usually two or threestoreys in* height, and is divided into rooms 
and ddldn* or open verandahs. There is h principal entrance door, 
and a staircase in the court-yard leading to Hie upper storeys. 

Some of these Kotkiv are very ancient, several of them dating from 
the time of the Ibiniis. The more recently erected Eotkis are 
of email size, and consist usually of a few looms in lice, with a 
verandah in front. 

The work of each jmrgana is carried on by a Chdr t a LikKn*hdra 
and a Batu dl^ culltd collectively Kirddrn or Kdvnidra. The juris- 
diction of a Char is called C/idrL The most undent officials are pro¬ 
bably the Oktfr and the tiatwdl, and it seems certain that reference 
is made to them in the old title deeds, under the names ekdta and 
Mata. The office of Likhnekdra is probably of more recent date. 

In certain places there is an office-bearer known as Chhofa CFtrir 
with jurisdiction separate from that of the Bara Char, 

In funner times the Ohdr was the chief par/jana official, and, 
ideed, lie is still generally regarded as such; though the I cadency 
jw is to look on the LikhnthitH as having precedence, owing to Ins 
m»g responsible for the revenue »nd the accounts of the pargana. 

"he Ghdr had formerly much larger powers than now, lining able 
inflict u fine or imprisonment. The larger powers were with* 
iwn by the European Superintendent*, except in the case of the 
jfficials at Brahmiuir who in cerium cases are allowed to im¬ 
pose a small fine. At thy present time the pargana official> 
can only apprehend criminals mid send them to Cbambd for 
trial. In Ixjth civil and original cases they make I he preliminary 
investigation. They also carry out all orders from the contra! 
authority, and provide coolies for State service as well as for 
travellers. 

The other pargana office-bearers are subordinate to the 
Kdrddi f, and their functions, including those of the Kdrddrs, are as 
follows 


1. Ckt£r >—Already described, 

2. Ldhnrhirrii. —Keeps the revenue accounts, and does all 

clerical work. 
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3. JEtafotfh—Carnes out the orders of the CM? and Likkne- 

hdta, holding under I hem a position wmilagons to 
that of the If darn da Katwil under the Bitja in for¬ 
mer times. 

4. Jhviiydr .—A servant under the orders o£ the Tint teal. 

He carries out the orders of the Kd/rddr* conveyed 
through his immediate chief, the Baticdi . 

5. Uordhthi —A peon who collects the revenue demand 

under the Kdrddrs. 

6. Jins&ti .—Was in charge of the mugmsine of the pargamt, 

an office now abolished. a 

7* Pdhri ,—The guardian of tho State ffof/u, records, and 
the revenue, both cash and kind, 

8. BMnd.— t‘uoka the Kdtddi s’ food, and cleanses the men* 
sil?. 

.<). Hah —Keeps tho Kolhi olean and looks after I,he stor¬ 
age and safe-keeping of tho grain. 

10. Kdyaddra .—Carries letters- 

11. Lttkarhdr .—Supplies firewood in the Kothi. 

12. (fhiyd nt—CoUeota <jhi from those who pay ;//" as iv:- 

Tenue. 

13. Ditdhydru .—Collects milk for officials. 

Generally speaking, there is only one Iiothi in each jmrgana ; 
but in large jHtrjcmi*, winch have been made up by the amalgama¬ 
tion of two or three smaller ones, there is more than one Kothi, 
and in each of them nro separate Fdhris t Hilh at id Jhuliydrs, 

lu the yxrfjawa of the Sadr uizdrat, out bide she capital, the 
ordinary office-bearers Nos. 1 to 13 we in charge, excepting Nos. 6, 
10 , 111 and 13, which are now abolished. 

In the Chuiiih wratfrat there used to IjO an officer, called 
Odkru, superior to the K&nldtt, in the p.ngatws of JJaaind, Bbalai, 
Kohkl, Bhandal and Kitoir, This post, along with Nos. t>, 10, 12 and 
13, kis now been abolished, but the others are maintained. 

In the Pang! iciz'drat there used, to be an officer, called Pdla&rri 
below tho Wash -; and subordinate to him were all the office-bearers 
Nos, 1 to 12 described above. Tho post of Pdlatrd is now abolished, 
but tho rest exist as also where. I n Pingf the Ugrdhihi is called M Ur 
,pddMr r and l>e also does the work of a Jhuliyir t there being no 
separate office-bearer of that name. 

In PSngi there are three Cftdrin, th. t Kitdr, Sdch and Dtrwds, 
each under ihe management of a Ghdr with a full staff. In spite of 
its being thus subdivided the whole of Fangi La regarded as one 
single j>ar$aiui> 
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Tindi 111 ^" 1 ^? ™r r resi 5f at and the Likhnihdt i at 

■ i, ' “ c “ , Wjtl1 11 A&tWddam subordinate to him hat tho Knth ; 

S^JRC S£”?te •£•* t W 5-5 St 

headquarters ' 1 llofcnnth * wh,ctl ,s therefore regarded as the 

£a.E ^ 

5 -£ ^s f rrsr^ 5 *itr yssF-jt 

Of Bmhmanr perform similar" duties, a, alreSy *Sri£d £ 
post of Jhutwdr is oot unknown in Bndunanr proper, but his work 

S£S/ bj t hrf A **l"‘n * ft|eo an additional I office-bearer 

< A lied Akn, hobw i he D »rbiydL Tbe Kuthent and Uni am nZ!- i 

^nt f °f the Stnt, :i but are allowed certain g 

iiJegessjn their In former times thm-H -oma un . 

bflfucr named/'teMwdri, who h nil woollen blankets made for the \uC 

r t,ie bia “ ketB ™ 

tl !f^?°^ ar T reeemble in name and function 
fh 038 of Chatnbft and Churdh, with the following exceptions 

jf n j™“* 1111,1 t'hmtri had each an officer 

called OrfAru.- and Tnndf and Silmnta each £l „ Amin but 

Sin b ^ " fl f ]?l ,ah W J; T l»y wweanpertorto tiie /tdnfcfix 

the £W^ k Af CrJ 57 Wft,U ^ the /AufiyaV, Arfftf; 

the UgrahThS, ATuqaddam ; and thy fttimf, /Aitear or JA«n 

fiBJ , V'? % az h 0dkr «*A*n(n, Mahto, Holwdl, Ohdr, fAkhn.hJra 

ti^SteSfh °! tie formerly received no salary direct from 

tne State, but were allowed te collect cwtaiuother emolument* cX 

cd takm, over the revenue demand. This formed a separate charm r f 

> 0 Am, * as obliged to pay a fi tod amount in h«u thereof to th* State 
Tin, payment went. unSer th* name of bdchh. Such men 
supplied with food free of charge, by the State, 

The other p*tty office-bearer* rendered service on payment - or 

of not r T™™ ° U ^ d ' CH,W ^> A ’ or in Adoration 

of not tendering pensoual labour in the shape of begdr t e te. 

In SOmojmrjfWM^ also, where there was a senreify of artisans 
blanks mites, potters, etc., such workmen were granted baj«h Wi JL t,d 
their services taken without further payment in their respective 
P'trifawa, All these forms of remuneration have now been discon- 
mued, and every man is paid for his services in cash. 

The Slate rev,-rate, both in cash and kind, is realised in two 
instalments, and credited into the Treasury. All kinds of («■*;„ 
appropriate to each emp nro accwpfed, but under the hetfd an 
\anaj) irtbat oeOure in the patta (lease), only barley, mil let (kodra\ 
mid maize are taken. OKI is also collected in two instalments. 
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CHAP. Gram required far Stale use is brought to the capital and tbo 
XILA- pnrplus is sold at the mu/hmZ Eat his. 

Mmir.lL An abstract showing the parganas in each irizdrat, with itio 

State* stait^ cultivated nreiv and revenue is appended ■ 
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Riin&j^nr, Turfed. Dbttnd, 
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Simrrt, Lilli, Pitarm, TUflii, 
Ibl.tti, SfahU. fiknnyui, 
Kar«iJb R Bidi, Udripitr* 


ao.^ti 
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E43,h04 
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Clma, HutiAr, Chuiri, 
Eaipnr, Tumi s’, SibmliL 
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hut cn Ki,nJBL of ibi ho iltiL ijJu tl ikttii swupioduio tic-. Ami j j U nba-uld bu coiiLiitered «a 
ttukTifiuki 


Sectiou B.—Cwil and Criminal Justice- 

Crhainii The ^j 5 * i* «8e&Mally the fountain-head of justice in the 
Jtuifce, State, lie appoints all Magistrates and Mima ills, lie confers 
aillLfVw aR d withholds »ll judicial powers', ho determines which officers 
part b. shall bold jurisdiction in encli jmrymrrt, ami finally there is not an 
order given in thu Stele which may not lie reversed by him, 
either on appeal or in the exercise of his powers of revision. 111 
all civil and criminal caeea In 1 is the last Chart of Appeal, nil 
sentences of death, however, passed by the Kaja must be con¬ 
firmed by I he Commissioner of Lahore. This official generally 
pays an annual visit to the State during which he inspects I he 
Courts, tlie Jail, the Schools, Hospitals, &c. 

0) Tha jur/mot of TVriod, DlmbA auJ ttb.rui, Ltt Cburiti Luts, f„f aJtnLui.Li 4 iivb por* 
jwkh, Wn wcbilitd in tV t ufidraf. 
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Ih© judicial staff consists of the following Officers : — 

1. Pandit Mohan Lai is the principal Judicial Officer of 
the State. He exercises the powers of a 2nd class Munsiff in 
civil buits and of a 2nd class Magistrate in criminal cases. 

2 . Bakhshi Prabh Dyal, the Chief Revenue Officer of the 
State, is also invested with the civil powers of a 2nd class Munsiff 
and the criminal powers of a 2nd class Magistrate. 

o. Lain Manak Chand, the Raja’s Agent at Dalhousie, is a 
Magistrate of the 3rd class, and a Munsiff with power to hear 
suits not exceeding Rs. 500 in value. 

4. Lala Jai Dayal, and 

5. Lala Karm Singh. Both these officers are Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, their powers being limited to suits, the value 
of which does not exceed Rs. 50. They are also empowered 
to try petty criminal cases and to inflict imprisonment not ex¬ 
ceeding 3 months, and fines not exceeding Rs. 30. 
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From all the Courts, whother Criminal or Civil, the appeal Final Cour 
lies to the Raja whose decision is final. The Raja alone has the of 
power to iuflict the punishment of whipping. 

The permanent place of sitting for all the Courts is the city of Location of 
Chamba. In the summer months the Raja sends any or all of the c<)urts * 
Magistrates and Judges into the other wiztirats to do whatever 
judicial work is required; there is no permanent judicial officer 
in any of the toizdrats, all cases and suits being kept till the 
arrival of the travelling officials. Tables Nos. 34 and 35, show 
the working of the various Courts. The Indian Penal Code is in 
force, as are also the Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure. 


Section C—Land Revenue* 

This subject may appropriately bo introduced by the following Roro 
extracts from the Kangra Gazetteer, which, though primarily refer- 
ring to Kangra, are equally applicable to Chamba:— 

“ Under the RAjAs, the theory of property in land was that each RAjA Original 
was a landlord of the whole of his Raj or principality, not merely in the t«nnra of 
degree in which everywhere in India the State is, in ono sense, the landlord, 
but in a clearer and stronger degree. The Mughal Emperors, in communica¬ 
tions addressed to the Hill RajAs, gave them the title of zaminddr, i.e., 
landholder. Documents are preserved in some of the RajAs* families in 
which this address is used. The RAjA was not, like a frudal king, lord 
paramount over inferior lords of manors, hut rather, as it were, manorial 
lord of his whole country. Each principality was a single estate, divided • 

for management into a certain number of circuits. The circuits were not 
themselves estates like the mauzds of the plains; they were mere groupings 
of holdings under one collector of rents. Tho waste lands, great or small, 
were the RAjA's waste : tho arable lands were made up of the separate hold- 
bigs of his tenants. The rent due from the holder of each field was payable 
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direct to the R£j£, unless he remitted it, as an act of favour to the holder, 
or assigned it in jagir to a third party in lieu of pay, or as a subsistence 
allowance. So also the grazing fees due from the owuer of each herd or 
tiock were payable to the Rdjd, and these were rarely or never assigned to 
any jagirddr . The agents who collected these dues, frum the icazir down to 
the village headmen, were the R/ijd's servants, appointed and paid directly 
by himself. Every several interest in land, whether the right to cultivate 
certain fields, to graze exclusively certain plots of waste, work a water-mill, 
set a net to catch game or haw ks on a mountain, or put a fish-weir in a 
stream, was held direct of the Rajd as a separate holding or tenancy.* 1 * 
The incumbent or tenant at the most called his interest a warm or inherit¬ 
ance, not a maliki or lordship. 

,. P 1 ® artizans other non-agriculturists resident in villages held their 
lahi or garden plots, of the RAji, not of their village emnloyera and 

customers, and paid their cesses and were bound to service to him only. 
1 '"®7* ere n . ot the on ‘y class bound to service : the regular landholders were 
all liable to be pressed mto service of some kind, military or menial. The 
Bajas kept a tight hold upon the wastes: certain portions of forest were kept 
as rakh, or shooting preserves ; and trees, whether in forest or open waste, 
could not be felled, except with the R<lj4’s permission. No new field could 
be formed out of the waste without a patta or grant from the Ihijd. No 
wazir or other revenue agent, and no jdgirddr could give permission to 
reclaim waste. Such a power was jealously withheld, as it might have 
led to the growth of intermediate lordships. I have heard it said that 
from a feeling of this kind, xcazirs or kirdars were never chosen from the 
royal clan, and jagir » were generally given in scattered pieces. Certain 
rights of common m the waste round about their houses were enjoyed 
not only by the regnlar landholders, bot by all the rural inhabitants • 
but these rights were subject to the Raja’s right to reclaim, to which 
there was no definite limit. In short all rights were supposed to come 
from the R4]4; several rights, such as holdings of land, etc., from his 
grant; others, such as rights of common, from his sufferance.”® 

• \ W *S "F" 3 cu ' tiva ^ ed lands ’ the S'** ‘be description (that 
given by Mr. Barnes) is, that there were two separate properties io the soil 
the first and paramount being the right of the State to a share of the gross 
produce, and the second the hereditary right of cultivation, and claim to 
the rest of the produce on the part of the cultivator. This hereditarv 
right to hold and cultivate land was known as a tcarisi, i.e., an inheritance 
It was contingent on the proper cultivation of the land and the punctual 
payment of the Government dues. Direcily these conditions were neglect- 
ed ’ i he G l ov " rnme i lt had 8n undoubted right to transfer the tenure to 
another; but at first the alienation was only temporary, and the claim 
to recover within a certain period was universally recognized. The right 
was not saleable, for the holders never considered their tenure of that 
absolute and perfect character that they could transfer it finally to another. 
The land, they argued, belongs to Government; ours is simply the right to 
cultivate. But, though not saleable, the right could be mortgaged for a 
time, and when the incumbent had no heirs, he was permitted to select a 
successor, and transfer his land to him in his life-time.”® 

»• Jr MSS? ?» 

K'ssra p, ““ d * * *“ >■ i " 

W Called bar in Chambi. 

(») Kingra Settlement Report, by Sir J. B. Lyall, paragraph 26. 

(« KAngra Gazetteer, pages 102-3, P 
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The above ascription may bo applied nearly w d for word to CHAP 
CliaiubJ, nrliera almost all tie conditions of land tenure described ®£ 

tSr&HW&r - • 'A* «E 2 £ u 7 d 

fnn _Af\ ? K ;‘ J m 18 **!f ^lord, and fie is the *cknowte<p>nd HeTeatt *’ 
a!1 *? BDiL ®- —daVxar/oSy ^ 

toVS * ’ f no IM tho liUld «<»]* the hereditary right { gg y^ 
to cuOvate conferred by a mfe or title-deed and conditional on ' 
the punctual adjustment of all State claims. » % aT » however 
permitted, as an act of grace,—to mortgage, and of late years to 
boI the,r nghte in thefr holdings; StW m S5SSSLS 
Sfe*?* l£md ? squired for public purposes. The nortetop in 

fn G princi .P alit ? is its dSSition into wnrfnfe 
. re for both executive and revenue purposes and their 
bemndanes have been determined chiefly by the physical and 
^pcdally the oro^pbioal features of the ZntiT In tho 
Brnl, tuaur t/nadralit is probably that the ancient limits We been 
preserved emce the time who,, it formed the nucleus of XTbEE 
Bhatfayfit is separated from the other msdmis by tho mountain 
range of the Dimute DW, while ChnrtOi practically incEtohe 
whole of the Sml valley Pangf is gwaSphiaS/iffidtal 
the res of the Stateby the P&n gi Kongo" The sJr wfalSf fS 
onjy sub^msion with more or less ^defined natural boundaries 

thre ' V T ti^ t0 f01 convenience of administration, 

SK-f* Sf Juanas of Omrffc hive been attached to this 
h \ m ' as l 111 Krfn «™ atid other parts of the 
Jr™™ * **“ Batu » rf ^".cwnitoy has stomped an impress 

rLlT^ a f* nC V ip0n subdivisions, which have survived nn- 
Sffi? from tl lt . earhest tone and have acquired a deep hold on 
the feelings and prejudices of the people/* 1 

Each mzaral is subdivided into a certain number of 

and these too, hire the «<rf rat*, have dearly defined bmCfeB 

which inmost enwa have been fixed according to the natural 2 

“5" f rf * hc c0m : tr ^, Se V^ «f tWt, r arfaM, anciently eXd 

1 HI T 7 the C °l!P e, -P^ t titJc-devd/of the 

1?£ ? i r Centunefl ; J? W,, W ^ at »t that early p^ted 
these sub-dmsmns were fully recognised. Tn more mJt yaj™ 

th u number of parganaa has been much reduced by the atnabAnm 
tion or two or more into one administrative district. But £l 
such cases the parganas have continued to preserve their identic 
to this extent that they still retain a separata stuff of officiate for 
necal management* m 

A-aiu, each pargam is subdivided into several small oiremts 
which bear different names in different puiis of the Bku i 
Brahimiur tl tu circuit te calted d irbiydli ; in Ehmiyut and Panto 
wuyuWap,!; and in the Sadr and Chnr&h iciz^rott it is deaignatfd 
jhdtydrK Each circuit con ta in a a varying number of villages, and 
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the idea underlying this sub-division seems to have been to demarcate 
an area of such a size that it could be efficiently supervised by one 
man with an adequate staff of assistants. In the wizdrats of 
Brahmaur, Bhattiyat and Pangi the circuits are arranged for 
executive as well as revenue purposes, and the same official 
discharges both functions. He is called Durbiydl in Brahmaur and 
Mugaddamin Bhattiyat and Pangi. In the Sadr and Churah wizdrats 
the Jhutiydr s duties are purely executive ; and for the collection 
of the revenue another official, called Ugrdhilca, is appointed, 
whose circuit is called ugrdhltiyai. Of these there are several in 
each pat gana-, and each official does not confine his duties to one 
circuit but may go wherever his help is needed, within the limits 
of the pargana. 

In former times the revenue was assessed according to the 
amount of seed and quality of the soil, and was realised°in kind 
and cash, called collectively sal bachli . The sdl or grain revenue 
vvas generally taken in the kind of grain produced. Cesses were 
also levied on the other products, such as ghi, honey, wool, salt, etc. 
Later on the revenue fluctuated considerably from time to time, 
and for a long period was not assessed on any fixed principle. The 
system of land tenure being feudal the holding of each man was 
called a namca, i.e., a name in the rent roll; and each nanwa or 
holding meant one chdkar or servant to the State, which employed 
them in three ways:— J 

(1) Tldzn and Chaulciddr : who paid bdchh or revenue in 

cash, and acted as orderlies to the State officials, 
or as soldiers. These were respectable men of 
good families. 

(2) Kotwdli servants: who paid sdl bdclih or revenue in 

grain and cash, and were of two kinds 
(u) Those who were called upon to serve in war. 

(6) Those who carried loads for the Raja and troops 
on a campaign, or for State officials when they 
went out of the State. These generally be¬ 
longed to the Bhattiyat. 

(3) Begdrus: who in addition to paying sdl bdchh were re¬ 

quired to furnish begdr or forced labour in the 
capital. 

These different employes were drawn chiefly from the Sadr, 
Churah and Bhattiyat wizdrats; the zaminddrs of Brahmaur and 
Pangi being employed in their own wizdrats. In the rent roll each 
holding stood in the name of the head of the family who alone was 
responsible for the revenue and State service and on a holding 
becoming vacant it was customary for the Stato to confer it on a 
man who followed the same occupation as the previous holder, 
as it was often difficult to obtain the requisite number of men 
of each calling owing to the frequent wars. The amount of service 
rendered by each family varied according to the size of the hold- 
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ing; those owning a Idhri (three acres) provided one servant 
( chdkar) for six months in the year, and those owning two or 
more Idhrxs, for all the year round. 

The (that bdehh or distribution of the cash revenue varied every 
year as it was imposed in a lump sum on each pargana, and dis¬ 
tributed locally according to the capacity and position of the zamin - 
ddrs; and when too heavily assessed, they used to appeal for a 
reduction through the Kdrddrs and leading men of the villages. 

In 1863-64 the State army was disbanded, only the police 
force being retained, and the services of most of the employes 
referred to, being no longer required, were dispensed with. The 
Hdzris and Chaukiddrs were th“n called upon to pay enhanced 
bdchh, or cash revenue, at the rate of Rs. 12 on each Idhri of 
liolili land, and Rs. 6 on each Idhri of utar land. And in addition 
to paying sdl bdehh the Kolwdli servants and Begdrus were required 
to give a cash equivalent, at the rate of Re. 1 per month, in lieu 
of the service they used to render; being Rs. 6 a year for those 
owning one lahri , and Rs. 12 for those owning two or more 
Idhris . This cess was named chdkrunda, from chdlcri (service). It 
was not imposed ou the people of Brahmaur and Pangi as they 
were generally employed only in their own zeizdrats and were not 
required to come to Chamba. Only a few from the Trehta pargana 
of Brahmaur used to be summoned in winter to attend shooting ex¬ 
cursions, and in consideration of this a small remission was made in 
the amount of their assessments. 

The posts of Knfwdl and Mahta of the pargavas were at the 
same time abolished and a system of cash salaries to the ordinary 
Kdrddrs was introduced, instead of the allowances in grain and cash, 
called rakm, formerly leviable on every holding. The cesses then be¬ 
came an asset of the State and are collected as such with the revenue. 

In the hills wheeled conveyance is not available owing to the 
absence of suitable roads, and ponies, mules and bullocks are 
utilized, wherever this is possible. In many parts of the State, 
however, animal transport even for ordinary purposes, such as 
traveller’s baggage, is not practicable, and there human labour is 
the only alternative. As a result, a custom has been in force from 
ancient time that all who cultivate the soil are under obligation to 
give up a portion of their labour for the exigencies of the State. 
This custom formerly prevailed all through the hills aud is thus 
referred to in the Kungra Settlement Report:— 

“ Under former dynasties the people were regularly drafted and sent 
to work out their period of servitude wherever the Government might 
please to appoint. So inveterate had the practice become that even arti- 
zans and other classes unconnected with the soil were obliged to devote a 
portion of their time to the public service. 1 be people, by long proscrip¬ 
tion, have come to regard this obligation as one of the normal conditions 
of existence; and so long as it is kept within legitimate bounds they are 
content to render this duty with cheerfulness and promptitude. Certain 
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On the final abolition of the begdr sysiom, i Q 1871-2. aa it for- 
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within their imzdrat, without payment, but tlt+y are not gammoned 
to tho capital. Tin- people ot Rhntiiydt arc also exempt from 
service nt the onpitnl/ 1 * 

The olaseea who are exempt from brydr aift chiefly the follow* 
inf?: (1} ill 'State officials in the purganas'. the subordinate skiff 
auch ns ■fhniiydfs, etc,j are exempt while in office but again become 
liable on demittiug State service. (2) All persona holding the rank 
Of Akkar j these may be employed in carrying letters or for any 
other similar light service, taut are exempt from bcai-kg loads. 
(S) Respectable men of lower grade than the d khaTi ; these may otv 
special occasions lie ctilled upon to collect cooli s or bring firewood, 
tnilk, etc., for the Rrfja'fi camp, but are not liable for loads, (4) Thu 
satntnfriTe \wjdpirs and diarra grants attached to temples: those 
render service to their own superiors noil to the State m their own 
pnnjiiftti ; but tiro exempt from State bey,is at the capital. (.j) Soe- 
oinl cases in which exemption from begdr has been granted by 
an order of the Itija, but such coses are not numerous. 

In 1^74 Colonel Blair Reid commenced measurements of the 
cultivated area according to inch man's actual possession. mid the 
area and revenue were regularly entered in the icgistur in Mi*- uamo 
of each holder, nod not in that of the head of the family us wa* the 
previous custom. The old sjstern of levying" grain »s revenue was 
also partly replnced by one of cash payments, Later on tha 
revenue rates were modified bv fixing Ra. 4 per acre on kohli land, 
and Ks. 2 per acre on utar land. The unemployed pooplo in the 
State were then encouraged to reclaim waste lands, the demand 
for grain in Dnlhousie and Rakloh having greatly increased. 

The separate assessment of each holding has greatly facilitat¬ 
ed the collection of the revenue, as tho larger holdings wi re 
sob-divided, and the entries rondo In the rent-roll in the names of 
the individual holders, making nil directly responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of revenue. The xdl, or revenue in grain, remained the same 
as before the sub-division, but, in order to ensure prompt adjust* 
meat of the demand, tlie following [uvsjBdure was adopted When 
grain was collected and t hies lied and its sale had begun, the Statu 
notified a rale in every patytuia, higher t.liau tho local into prevail¬ 
ing at the time. This i nto wua Axed for that portion of tin- aril re¬ 
quired for the Rilju a use in Ilham hd, find its effect was to restrain 
the zamtndarx from disposing of their grain to thu dealers until the 
State demand had boon met. When a Mifficient portion of the tdt 
held been scoured the State notified a lower i nto, enabling tae 
znminddn to sell their surplus grain at a profit end satisfy the 
balance of the aul demand in cash. This system is still iu force, 
and the grain revenue on euoh kltdta has tons been much ivdn, td. 
'I he Incomn of the State is always effected by thu fluctuating ratea 
of grain. The State is entitled Lo raise or lower Uih revenue rates. 

fli By Aiaeloot titwcHn ibu U tilth iv hv fitntmtillHJi fur Uau fire kini 
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lu Brahinsur revenue was formerly realised la several ways, 
A money cegw, called btCchJi dasrit ^esnI*ouuu try •custom), was 
imposed on all GatkiIs, whether sottlc.il in the State for many 
generations or immigrants from KOagra and Jammu. In addition 
to this, wheat and various other articles, such as wool, yarn and oven 
woollen cbtii were also levied from the cultivatore, The fr.fr hit 
dasrit cess was paid by every person who held land in the Brahmanr 
iclJsdnif, whether i‘i;h idem or non'resident. Other dims wore paid 
by ihose who cultivated la nd m the ubsouco of thu owner. If mi 
absentee fundholder continued to pay the bddik dcwrtt ho was 
entitled, despite his absence, to recover his heruditaiy share ol the 
kind from his tonnnison hits re turn, including the mop on the ground. 
WIium revenue rates were fixed in 1801, the bctehli Jam it cess was 
transferred from the names of thosa not in possession (i.e., <jhai>- 
kdbtz), and a cash revenue in proportion to tho aren was imposed 
oti those in actual fjosasssioa. No revenue in hind is taken in 
Brahmaur, 


1 ormnrly all Gaddis who used to pay the bdehtf (Writ cuss 
enjoyed curtivia privileges, iu that persons of other trilms were pro¬ 
hibited frem marry mg « Gaddi woman or keeping a Gaddi widow. 
In stick cases women of loose character were tried by the 
Ifrnbitjdtt who exacted u penalty according to efistom. But this 
custom is now obsolete, nnu the Gaddis are governed by the 
ordinary law. 

AMNMftebtfn Thu greater portion of Ltihul in Bring! vmirat is assigned in jdgir 

tAnp ad to the ttiinu of Tnlukniith, who rttttfhsea the revenue and pays 
the amount fixed as itdchh. A puCuLur custom of levy ing land 
revenue ia io force in Lniud, Thai custom is called phera, mid 
its origin ia that the lKa;«V of Bring! used to visit Ulml 
evury third year, when grain and cadi ware paid to him us of 
right over uml above the land revenue, The ordinary .Statu dues 
Wore raised every year by the Kirddrs, but the extra ot'sscs wore 
only realized every third year on the arrival of the Wnrfr. This 
diatom * till exist- but unuer the present management of the State, 
tte salaries of the Stuio soivaiiis ure fixed, and all the cesses for- 
inerly received by officials aiv now considered to belong to the State 
as of right, huu too revenue m ifiiiigi and Ldhul is now paid in cash 
instead of in grain, etc, 

SArfni jaiio. A yearly jjarbdr, called tfhvlt'i Jala >, has beeu hold by the 
Kajiis lioiu ii!LCi<#iiii tiiiio iu him month ot A.st'ij* Uu this occasion thy 
htnr-ajf|^mu and members of tin- ru bug family, State official*, mew 
of good faimlies mil Mdzrw ucd (JhaukiddrSj who were exempt fiotu 
bt'gj r i > nil in their proper order of pieced unco—on joyed the privileg® 
of presenting« itamres to thu iiuhiig Chief. Tim amount, uailod 
bb'it i, \vna fixed tor unch und varied according to the status 
of the pen sou presenting it. Iu addition to theso ovary member of 
t he general co mmunity who cured to do so, could present a wire in 

in JSWrf |* plumhly Ir^ IM mi, «U.. 1 U£ ■ m , Li lia ”, Z In hk^Lb* 
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kind according to his occupation or calling. The gardener brought CHAP, 

a basket of fruit and flowers; the carpenter a sample of his skill in I _ C ' 

carpentry ; the goldsmith a silver or gold ornament; the wood- B LaDd 
carv r a bowl or cup ; the oilman a pot of oil, and so on. Revenue. 

On the accession of Raja Sham Singh in 1873 the privilege of bmh JoU*. 
presenting Re. 1 as a nazr on this occasion was extended to all re¬ 
spectable men in the State. These are called Attars, and correspond 
very much to the Edzris and Ghaukiddrs of former times. Thev are 
all exempted from begdr. The sum realised at the Bhriri Jaha is 
credited into the Treasury. 

The collection of revenue, as already stated, is carried out by Collection <rf 
the Durbiydlx, Muqaddams, or JJgrdhikds of the different parganos , Lan<1 
with a staff of assistants and under the orders of the Kdr^drs Revenue 
of each porgana. To them is assigned the duty of collecting the 
bdchh or cash revenue only, and when realised it is paid over to the 
Likhnehdru in each pargann, who credits it into the Treasury at 
Chambti. The sal or revenue in kind is differently dealt with 
in different wizdrots . In Brahmaur and Ptingi no sdl is re¬ 
ceived, the whole revenue demand being payable in cash: in Bhat tiydt 
the sdl is delivered at the Kothis, where it is retained: in the 
Sadr and Chutah wizdrats one portion is retained at the Kotliis and 
the other sent into Chamba : the proportion varying according 
to the requirements of the State. "When cash is accepted in lieu 
of grain revenue it is paid over to the l.ikhvehdra of the parganaS 0 
The revenue is collected twice a year, called bdhria and sajria , 
and all the accounts are submitted at the end of each financial year, 
by the Likhneharas of the parganas to the Baklishi or Chief Revenue 
Officer of the State. For these, as well as the revenue demand 
the Likhnehdra in each pargana is responsible, but he has the 
assistance of the Ghdr in all tlie details of his work. 

As already stated, the highest form of property recognized wanteUnd*. 
in the State is the hereditary right to cultivate. This 
right is conferred by a patta or title-deed from the Raja 
which in eveiy case clearly specifies the fields or plots of ground 
for which the deed is granted, as well as their name, area and 
rental. Beyond this the grantee acquires no ownership in the 
land, which in all circumstances continues to be the property of the 
State. Waste lands are never included in such grants, but by 
custom the cultivator enjoys the rights of user (barton) in the wastes 
near his holding. These rights are chiefly as followsthe right 
to pasture sheep and goats and also cattle ; to cut grass ( ghdli ) 
and the leaves of certain trees for fodder and thorns for hedges ; 
to gather or break dry wood for fuel; to cut pine or cedar splinters 
for torches (jagni) from dry and fallen trees within the harta» ; to 
fell small trees of inferior quality, called bavsdti, for fuel* at 
marriages and funerals. Other rights are also enjoyed, such as 

(1) In addition to the ordinary grain revenue the State also tnkea the following prod act* 
from the zamind&r* ghl, sarstyn oil, finger, apricot seed*, kachdlu and Honey and other 
products used to he taken, but an equivalent is cow given in each. 
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the grant of timber for building purposes, but for this a written 
permit must be obtained from the central authority at ChamW. 
1 hese privileges are not confined to the actual cultivators, but are 
,° Hiijoyed by the farm servants and others resident in the village, 
who do not own land but, keep a few sheep and goats. In the else 
of the forests also the rights of user have all been clearly recorded, 
Jut the btate reserves the right to modify or annul these privileges 
at any time if it is considered advisable to'do so. The cultivators 
may not cut trees, the timber of which is valuable, even when they 
grow within the limits of their arable land. 


Ohdli or hay 
preserves. 


rtight* in 
streams. 


Tenants and 
rent*. 


As all the land in the State is the property of the Raja, 
the cultivators being only his tenants, no new land can be broken 
up without his permission given through a patta or title-deed; 
a " d S . U( J. land hab, e to revenue in the same way as the 
o der holdings. On the other hand, if the person who reclaims the 
land comes from another pargann he at once becomes entitled to 
the same barton or rights of user as the other residents in the 
locality. When any area is surrendered by a cultivator or washed 
away by a stream it ceases to bo entered in its holder’s name, and 
he is then relieved of all burdens in connection with it. 

The rights of user enjoyed by the cultivators in waste land 
ore, in most cases, general, that is, grazing, cutting of fuel, etc., are 
allowed to all in any part of the waste near their holdings, subject 
nlv to considerations of mutual convenience. In the case of ghdli 
or hay fields this is not so. Here each farmer usually has a social 
P^’ n : ar hls hoWin f 0r at some distance away, which by common 

-rV reCOgniZKl “• ,n a 8ense > private. If necessary this plot is 
enclosed for some months m the year to protect it from cattle, and 

n u Sm e rr gr rVr g - andthick - in ° ctoher ° r ^ « 

tni tho f^ PP y of hay ,n winfcer and then the fence is removed, 
thiwfi i Ai 8UtDmer ’ and ,bere is distinction between 
I. the holdfn aD tV, h / C ° mm0D Wa3te> Thou ^ h P^anently attached 
lands in IT the farmer9are not considered owners of their ghdli 
Ian Is m the same way or degree as of their cultivated fields : for no 
patta 1B granted for them and no rent is paid to the State 

. ancient custom the State olaims the title to all natural 
stiearas and rivers, subject to rights of user held by cultivators 

entitleFto° n er P e^ P °7 e - S 5 cwn fi er f of r dts or water-milk ; and those 
l } T ° r fish -™ rs ' A tax on grdts , called 

and fi3h “ g with the J - h* * 

No Regular Settlement of the State has ever been carried out. 
classes :- €nantS ' D ^ State ma ? be ar ranged in the following 

great bulk v ' dl V} lzd \ or crown tenants, comprising the 
gieat bulk of the culti vators in the State. They pay their revenue 

demand direct through the Kdrddrs 0 f the parga^lnd in addition 
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are liable for certain kinds of tftate service which are felly detailed cha£. 
under beg&r (vide pp, £171-3). _L 

{2). The jhuinrUhu —These are of three kinds. Tito highest E*v*nu». 
class sub-rent. land from the crown truants and reside on it, TettaBtfl fcnt{ 
cultivating with thvir own agricultural impluomnts. Th**y give half mu. 
the produce u» the zamindit, after all demands for farm service 
huve been satisfied nnd the seed has boon pat aside for tho next 
sowing. They are also under obligation to give service in rotting 
wood find grass ; and at maciingesand funerals ns well as on 
other special occasions in the -tnnlnddr's family. 

(3j. The jhumridlu itnmdnddr. —This class hold IhtiH in 
lieu of service, and therefore retain the whole of the prodace. 

They are at liberty to out leaves for fodder and graze their cnttlu 

within their own land, 

(4). Tim third clas* of jhmnridtu are farm servants, A pola¬ 



ment ; which is cultivated along with hia master’s land and the 
produce inode over to him at each harvest. Uo also receives food 
and clotl ung. 

(5) . The gh£ra, who may or may not reside on the ami uddrs 
land, which ho cnlLivutua. Re gives half tho produce after tho 
seed for the next sowing bus been put aside, and is liable for 
service at special times according to agreement. 

(6) . The mudtijdrL This class give iv fixed quantity of grain 

as rent each harvest, and they are only liable for such 

service as is specified in their agreement, 

(7) , The tikxddr pays cash rental, nnd give;? service accord¬ 
ing to tho terms of Ms coat met. 

Tn Pang! and Lihul the only form of tenancy is called idAt- 
ghdri, that is, an equal division of the crop between landlord and 
tenant, hut even this form is not ctmunua as tho zcinii uddrs usually 
work their own lands, 

Tho State contains noli and extensive pasture lands, some near Fiitui**. 
tho villages and nth era on the high mountain range*, v specially <in 
the alopae of the Dhauls Dhrfr and the Psiiigi Kange. Tho posture* 
near tae villages are called j>/h, mnncfmr and 0nr*h*r i (hose at n 
greater distance, but from which the animals can be brought hems 
at nighty are named frnfcur ; while tho high mountain pastures, 
only rvcct'Sfciblo to sheep and goats in summer, are spoken of as 
dkiir, tjtihar&ud nfadhar. 1 ** Tim name dhdr i* most common in the 
Btf 5 and Rdvi Valleys, while tjdhar and nigdkar are fount I in Pangf. 

The high fields, above the villages and near the fruiur pastures, 
to whioh the ahe«p and gouts are taken for grazing in summer, are 
onlkd adtesfri or dudit<ir\ in Cburiih ; hat and kahkar in Bralimaqr; 


(1) Tlv# wn it From ntni, “ a kid i>* &<** " imd " p*uv* Unit, 1 ' 
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chap, and puhdli in Pangi. The pastures near the villages are grazed 
by the village cattle as well as the sheep and goats j and the 
Land trakar pastures by sheep and goats only. The dhdr, gdhar and 
Pastures^™" nigdhar pastures are visited only by shepherds who spend several 
months every summer in these rich uplands. 

The people of the S«dr, Bhattiyat and Churah wizards excel 
in the rearing of cattle, while the Gaddis of Brahmaur, who are a 
pastoral people, own large flocks of sheep and goats, which 
constitute their chief wealth. 

In Pangi and Lahul, on the other hand, owing to the scarcity 
of fodder, a zaminddr cannot afford to keep more than 20 or 25 
cattle and 100 sheep and goats. 

Grazing dues For all the pastures grazing dues, called trin\ are levied by 
or trim. the State In former times the trim dues for grazing used to be 
collected in kind, i. e., in wool and sheep or goats ; a small amount 
only being taken in cash : and the graziers paid these dues direct 
to the State. 

In 18G3-4 the system was adopted of selling the trini by 
auction, and when roads were opened many Gujars from all parts 
flocked to the pastures, thus enhancing the value of the contract. 
The same trini rate prevails for all the different pasturages, viz., 2 
chaklis a) per head, or Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 head of sheep and goats ; 
being the maximum rate which the contractor is entitled to del 
mand from the graziers. The amount payable to the State depends 
on the terms agreed upon at the time of auction. 

The contract is now sold yearly in April for each pargana of 
the Sadr, Churah, Bhattiyat and Brahmaur wizdrats. 

In Pangi wizdrat the procedure is somewhat different. The 
ChandrabMga river divides Pangi into two tracts—one on the 
left bank, in whioh are situated only a few villages, the other on 
the right bank, comprising most of the populated area, with its 
pasturages. The whole of the pastures of the latter tract, as well 
as the special pastures held by the few zaminddm in the former 
tract, are reserved for the use of the people of Pangi, who are also 
exempt from the payment of trini dues for their own pastures. 
All other pastures on the left bank are sold by auction, and 
flocks from Churfih and other parts are allowed to graze in them. 

In Lahul, most of which is held in jdgir by the Rana of 
Triloknath, both the State and the Jdgirddr have their own 
gdhars .—Those of the State are called sdlpan, and were probably 
taken over from the Jdgirddr in former times as grazing around 
for the private flocks of the Raja. As no flocks are now owned by 
the State the sdlpan gdhars are sold by auction, and in addition to 
the trim dues payable to the State the Jdgirddr enjoys the privilege 
of receiving a sum of money called kar from those who graze their 
flocks m them. 


U) 5 chvklti ~ 1 &aiia. 
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The dhdrs of the Sadr, Churah, Bhattiyat and Brahmanr 
v.'izdrats are occupied by Gujars who pay trini at the rate of _L 
Re. 1-8-0 for a milch buffalo, 12 annaa if not in milk and the same ^Land^ 
for a calf, being the maximum rates chargeable by the contractor. 

The Gujars come up in April and retire in October, but some of P 88 * 

them have settled in the hills like the ordinary zaminddrs. Their 
settlements have greatly increased the amount of trini collected, 
and the trade in ghi. *■ 

The State also auctions, along with its own pastures, the ” 811(1 
trini of Loduan, Poarha, Kalakli, Mua, Debra, Pirhain, Lakbanpur 
and Behaur, etc., in British and Jammu territory. This right seems 
to have been enjoyed for a long period, but there is no record as 
to how and when it was acquired. The tax, calledwaZana and uthar, 
is realised by the contractor and the rate varies in different locali¬ 
ties. In the forests of Laduan, etc., the uthar and maldna are 
realised in the following manner :—In December the contractor 
arranges with a number of mdlundis (shepherds) who, in return 
for grazing rights, pen their flooks for 60 nights on the fields of 
any zaminddrs he may name, for the sake of the manure. This 
is called got, for which the zaminddr pays to the contractor a fee 
called maldna and provides one of the mdlundis in turn with food. 

After the shepherd has fulfilled the contractor’s requirements he 
is at liberty to manure the fields of any one who may pay him for 
doing so. No one is allowed to herd his flocks in the jungles 
before the got begins, and in such cases the offender has to compen¬ 
sate the contractor for his loss. 

The uthar tax is levied from the owners of the flocks at the 
rate of Re. 1 for every 100 head of sheep or goats. 

The animals which are kept at home all the year round, 
that is, are grazed in the near pastures and not taken to the dhdrs COfi mB ' 
and gdhars in summer or the low hills in winter are called ghareri, 
and the grazing dues for these are named trini-ghai eri. 

The flooks of sheep and goats, other than ghareri, are con¬ 
stantly migrating between the low hills and the inner mountains. 

In the begioning of the cold weather—October and November— 
they are driven to the low hills of Kangra, N urpur and Pathankot, 
from which they are brought back in April to their villages to * 
manure the fields, and in June they are all entrusted to a mdlandi w 
or shepherd, for the summer months. After a month in the trdhar 
pastures some are led up to the dhdrs of Church, Brahmaur and 
other parts; and others are taken over the passes of the Pangi 
Range to the gdhars of Pdngi and Lahul, whore they remain 
during July and August. In the beginning of September the 
flocks commence the return journey over the Pangi Range, and 

0) Tko mdlundi is a man who possesses a large nomber of ehoop and goats and also 
grazes tbod© of others nt a fixed rate of Tenmceration, Each of the latter is colled jako 
and he pays the mdlundi one mani {nearly 2 ter* pakka of graiu) per head for the aataun 
in addition to salt and tax. 
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are brought bock to the trnkar pastures. In October tlioy tiro 
taken to the villages to manure the fields, whose owners lutvo to 
provide food, for the shepherds and their dogs, as well us fuel at 
night. In some parte the sanUftddf# pay money, in addition, to 
the owners of the flocks. After October the flocks are again led 
to the jungle-of Bhattiydt, Nurpur and PatMnkOt, wbmo they 
lyin&m till Mar oh» 

if & iqmi wishes to have his flock groped with the flock of 
jtomo ano elie he must provide a pUhdl (shop bard) of hw own 
for every hundred head of sheep and gouts : or also pay a icc of 
nbout IL-j, 15, besides the grazing tax, and salt hir the use of the 
flock, for the cold weather only. The puMl is not remunerated 
in cash but is provided with, food, vrcul, etc., in return for his 
services. A man who hits only a few fllirap and goat* generally 
makes a private arrangement with a fn-dlwM(i to ginzo thuiu: 

In PdngS the cattle and flocks are driven early iu June up to 
the mhdli$ on the mountain slope*, and while there the holds are 
manured, la July they are token up lo the gdharB, whore they 
roue in till October, after which they are again brought back to 
the jmhdlis. In October all return to the villages for the winter ; 
and are penned in one rad of the living room-'’, and fed on the 
grass cut and stored during tbo leisure months. 

In Lilttil the animals ar« kept at homo iuid grazed on the 
pastures near the villages. 

The Jdgirfars in the State represent old families who in most 
cases have held their lauds for several hundred years, and, in the 
caao of the Kurils for a very touch longer period. A full account 
of each famil y will be found under Principal Families and Kunits - 
several of them are brunches of the riding family. In accordnnco 
with ancient custom, and the term.-; of their title-deeds the Jdgifddra 
arc under obligation to serve the State, as horsemen in the Raja's 
Body-guard, providing their own horses, and to accompany the 
Chief willi their retainers on military expeditions : bat in recent 
years the privilege ho-, Imwii granted of substituting a cash treae, 
called ghwifStio,, for this obligation. Soma Jdgirddrs are allowed 
special privileges. 

All the Jiiijirddra are liable for the bdchh, or no vonno in cash, 
and according Lo an old usage gharX bdchh is also realised from the 
Mgirtldr* in midition to thy hdelh cess. Cihai it bdchh inert* simply 
cash paid from the Jdyird&r’a purse, that is, from his own private 
income, as distinct from bkhh t which is a fixed portion of the cosh 
revenue drawn from his tenants. All begdrum in the service of 
JdgirUdn {i.fu, those who hold loud on thy tenure of liability to 
give service) tire Liable to pay chdkyu.nda (i.c,, a cash payment by a 
begdrti in lieu of ibu service formerly rendered to the Stale or a 
JdgU iLu t in the town or at the JUgriiLii '# house) except those of 
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a JiiijC. ihn- to whom a certain number of brg&rih ifl allowed free 
by t he State, according to the extent of his j (•nr. 

Xo Id git Mr can eject n cultivator, m long a# W pays his 
revenue in full, and render* due advice to his landlord, uor can 
the Jdg^rddv reclaim wnsto or realise revenue on it. 

Tho following are tho ,/t (gin in the jairganati of the Sadr 

Wizdroi :— 

1. Kharol, held by Min Budhi Singh, B%iwfSta. 

2. KuMl .... Pandit Mohan Wl, RAjA.gnrn. 

3. GndiiU , . , . Mi Ac AnMdh Singh, Bijlu’itn. 

4. M ah 1ft . . - - Mian Gaj& Singh, Jnsrotia. 

5. KajAra . - . . Mi An Kbnrnk Siftgh, Blmpatia. 

6. SamrA .... RanA SangArfi, ~ 

7. Udaipur . . . .Jotshf ClmndcTTUum. 

8. Dhiind . . . Xhnhrwn RAm DAs, Baratrq. 

Each of tbeae jdgtv* comprises a certain number of assigned 
villages, except Kharbt, where the whole /ju r^onet is held in jdglr, 

Tho Jdgirs in ChurAh are—• 

L, Bugor, held by Midn Moti Singh, BijlwAn 

2 Ragai . - . Mum Jodli Singh, Behandr.ll. 

The Jdgirs in PAngf IVblrat are— 

1, LAlml, held by RAna T/d Chnnd.' 31 

2. Do. . . . EfinA Amin Cbnnd, 

In each case thejigir includes the whole pnrgana. 

The Mgirs in Bmkmaur are— 

1, TTlAnsa, bold by RAnS Judhhlr Singh.' 11 

2, Suui . . . RAna Sachet Singh, 

3, Gtirolft. . . RhiiA Sahib Singh. 

The Jdnirn in Bliattiydt mt— 

1. OhnArl and Raipur, assigned villages, h*dd by MiA.i 
PartAp Singh, ChumbiHi, 

Rmt-free land .—Tn former time# it wan customary for the 
RAjAs to oonfnr grants of rent-free land on Biahmana «r.d temples. 
The five oldest copperplate deeds extant, dating from tho 10th 
and 1 ltb center if*, record such crania, and in ihe ca**» of one of 
them—til at. of Riiju Vidnghda Varmn A.lh b(j“t-80—the detrend* 

(1> Hull ill'll Riarih, diwl in )sw*. hut til* iuccwiiuii Lei hb^l» In *iiU uiMiftUad 

■jijI liLa name.- i* tbuTdorft TcUiitf r^l 

u| LitfJi.iiaJ lutliU h1nt«dih9. iFJioVof I*U«1 in j'uyi> p nJ* |i T iV7. HirJi Atwin 

f!haml fill** VII all J'tylr an lb* TillftfP vi Mutb ticn. 

it) ift 
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ant9 of the original grantee, living in the village of Sungal, (I, are still 
in possession of the land conferred on their ancestor. This form 
of grant is called sasan and the holder of it, sdsani or sdsanddr. 
Most of the rent-free grants in the State are of this nature, while 
others, called mudfi, are held by men of lower caste.. The term mudfi, 
however, is now applied to all rent-free grants of land, but the name 
sasa« is properly used only for grants to Brahmans and temples, 
the holder of a mudfi grant is called mudfiddr. 


The temple of TMkur LakshmMMrfyan enjoys a large area 
°Li? nt free an<J ’ ° thei temples and Brahm ans also hold lands in 


The mudfis assigned to temples are either_ 

(1) purchased by the temple from other mudfiddr , or 

(2) granted by the State, or 

(3) granted by the persons who purchased the land from 
other mmfiddrs and dedicated it to the temple. 

The Superintendents of the State put a stop to further sales 
and mortagages of mudfis . 

Most of the mudfis are in the Bhattiyfo and Sadr Wizdrats 
°™f t0 ++ the . la l'f , ‘ umb 1 er of topples and Brahmans in the capital’ 
attached to temples are exempt from taxation, but thoseheld 
b> Brahmans are liable to all the bdehh or cash cesses. I„ some 
parts a grain cess, called mangni, is paid. AU the mudfiddrs in the 
capital are also exempt from the bdehh cess, but, with a few except 

6a°cM. thOS0 Wh ° IVe m tbe ' nUageS are 6ub j ect t0 both mangni and 
Abstract of jdgfrs and mudfis in Chamba State in acres 


Name of Wixdrat. 

Jdglr. 

Kuhli . 

Utar . 

Total. 

Chamb4 . 

28 

1,850 

1,878 

Cburih 






1,157) 

1,167 

p^gi. 


7911 

791) 

Brahmanr 

... 

1,008 

1,008 

fthattivit \ 

47* 

53} 

101 

Total 

85 

m 

4,860$ 

4.945) 


Mudfi. 


Kvhli. 


44> 

22 


Utar, 


4,443 

964 

... 169 
1 158) 

855 1,933) 

1.318 6,968 


Total. 


4,888 

986 

169 

1591 

2,088j 


8 . 2«6 


sanctaary down ^tbe^refgn^of'Eiji Oliarat’snnghl'A.'l). 18M— p06s6,sed ri « ht ° f 
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Section D.-MisceUaneous Beveuue- 

1. There is no distinction between Judicial And V on- Judicial 

stamps. 

2. The vidnop of the stumps are as fallows: — 

Stamp* 

IK a. p. 

0 4“ 

t) 8 


t 

2 

4 

8 

te 

32 

:>o 


o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TabA'inti*. 

Kb, 

a. j* 

0 

i 0 

0 

a 0 

1 

0 0 

2 

8 0 

5 

0 0 

12 

0 ft 

24 

0 0 
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Half*fibect foolscap paper is used for stamps, and one-eighth of 
a sheet of the same kind of piper h used for tMdnas. 

The supply for the year is estimated and papers arc stamped 
and valued The value is stamped in English and rflefi figure*.. 
All such stamps and talMia* are made over to the Trcrtatirt-r. 
Tlv^m is bul- quo etamp-TOiodar in the Sadr H isdrnl who sail* Iwtii 
si amps and laUbiw*. in the Wndmt* of IW and Bnbwnr. 
and in the VMlat DalhoUSie, they are sold by the Court 
inu3mrriia. There are no stump-vendors in any other place, because 
the stamps uronaed only u^ court-fees m civil Baits and for oilier 
Brooding* of the Court, as also for registration and 
{L» are not used for bond* and other dec#- Hence stamps are 
required only in places where there are Courts. 

Stamps ore not required, nor are stamp-vendors appointed 
where there are no C*u-t,$. 

3. The Stump and Court-fees Acte are not in force. 

The fullowuig is the made of Court-fees iu t-lie Civil Courts: 


Bicti$4ipg 






Staiiip, 


TiilabAna. 

K*. 



Bj. 

IK 

“■ I 

p- 

Ft*. 

*■ 

r 

ip 16 

■ II 

I** 

i. ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

la liui. 

[iot exceeding 

82 

2 

0 

0 

O 

0 

32 

14 

f s 

64 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

64 

IT 


150 
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0 

0 

ft 
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0 

ISO 

T T 

fl 

n 

300 

16 

0 

0 

$ 

0 

0 

300 

IP 

if 

800 

32 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

000 

|| 

Jt 

1,600 

50 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1,600 

n 

PI 

3 ,!jC 0 

100 

u 

0 

60 

0 

0 

8,000 

f# 

li 

5,000 

S "5 

0 

0 

•** 


5,000 

M 

fl 

JU t 0 O 0 

400 

0 

0 

44 t 
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courffees e ® t ?' bl,s . hment of the Courts and the introduction of 
I IT® A the Rowing rates have been in force, and no other 
cnaige has ever been made :— 


For Criminal cases . 

For Registration and Wasiqa ... 
For an appeal against the deci¬ 
sion of a Civil Court 
For an appeal against the deci¬ 
sion of a Criminal Court 


Stamp 


As. 8. 
As. 8. 


Excise; 
Country 
spirits. 

Table No. 41 
of Part £. 


The Conrt-fee. 
Stamp As. 8. 


Drugs 


1. Country spirit is made from treacle and molasses in stills 
accord,ng to the old system of distillation. A few d°ysTfo”e the 
22- °*‘ he Wudu New Year the licenses for the si of 
£ 1 tHe dlff ® re “ t P at U an as are sold by public auction, and the 

n^t glVGn a PaUa f01 ’ T y ear - Tbe V0Ma contains the amount 
ritlil le ¥ e !' P eimisslon t0 distil and sell the spirit wholesale and 

fro^tte SuS.° ttmt COndit '° nS - N ° dut ^ of ^ kbd i8 'o™ 1 


2. The following is the list of country-spirit shops: — 
Name of pargana. 

Chamb& . 

Bhatti-Tikri. 

Sihunta . 


Chndri 
Chun 
Bafchri 
Sach 
Karedh 
Tariod 
Bhdndal 
Tisa 
Dhundi 
Basu 
Lilli 
Piuta 

Kothi-Ranhu 

Brahmaur 

Trehta 

Chanota 


Name of locality 

Chambd. 

Hatli. 

Jolna and Sihhunta. 
Chudri and Jdjri. 
BledjKhairi and Dhalog. 
Bhagud. 

Khajidr and Mangla. 
Karedh. 

Pukhri. 

Bhdndal. 

Tisa. 

Masrund. 

Lothal. 

Bmnkhri. 

Chhatrari. 

Kothi Ranhu. 

Uldnsa, Khani and 
Brahmaur. 

Holi and Chao. 

Kudrsi and Sunae. 


Ihe contract is sold separately for each paraana and the 
contractor gives sub-contracts to opeiishops in his pargana. In add? 

the n iocal°fah-s ng ^ Cuntractor 18 authorised to sell spirits at 

8. No restriction is put upon the sale of European liquor nor 
is any license issued for it. F ut l u01 nor 

, i* °P iu “ “ £ wn 111 the Churah Wizdrat of the State, 

and the rest is imported from Amritsar and Hoshiarpur. Chat as is 
exclusively imported from these two Districts. No duty is imposed 


Revenue, 
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2. A contract is given for wholesale and retail sale, and each 
contractor gives sub-contracts to open (‘bops in bis own iHqa. The 
following is the list of drug shops:— 


Nnme of ildqa. 


JVflm* fij loralily. 

Churn hd 

ait 

... ObsmbA- 



... Hadi. 

Sibuct* 


... Sihimts and Jokm. 

Raipur 


Rut pur. 

OhuAri *** 

1 w 1 

... ChtiAri and J&jri, 

Bub&p 


... Kakiru. 

CMu 


... Kb&iri. 

Hnlliri 


... RAthri. 

fMoli »#i 


... Kh&jtef. 

Tisa 


... Eat. 

Ehdiulal 


Bhditdul. 

Mflbh 


... Muhin. 

BrtUimanr 


... Bmhmaur. 
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3. The contract® for the sale of opium ami charms are sold 
together, not separately. 

4. The contracts for the sale of drug® and spirits arc never 
sold jointly. 

5. No income-tax is levied in the Stale. 

1. Tho Indian Registration Act is not enforced, only doedh 
for mortgage and sale, etc., of immediate property being re¬ 
gistered. 

2. Every deed ls written on an eight-anna stamped sheet and 
the registration fees are as follows:— 

For amounts not exceeding Ra. 25 ... ... _ As. 4 

oxcuudiug Us. 2o bataotuxceediiig Ka. 50 Ass. 8 
„ Its. 50 „ ,, 

Rs. 75 ” 

For every additional sum of Us. 100 
For tvtry additional yum of Rs. *2& or fraction lW«o 


IP 

K 

n 


ii 

it 

jp 


Us. 75 As. 12 
Its, tOO Be. 1 

% I 

Ai. 4 


Kagietration in only aEfiitocl at tbs following plm** ;— 

Agswvy, 

.. l’bo Prime Minister. 

. The Wtialr-i-WiaAral. 


Locality, 

Sadr Oiambtf. 
i'dugi ... 

Churiih ... 

Rh&iiiy£L 
Unihmimr 
DtilLotjsio 


Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Vakil, Dalhousio. 


The estimated gross revenue of tho State is Ra. 4,57,543, of 
which Its. 2,18,1133 is land revenue, and Rs. 2,39,344 profit de¬ 
rive! from tho forests and miscellaneous revenue. Out of this 
Rs. 3,31)0 are paid annually as tribute to tho BrifcLsh Government. 


Bsttuqs. 
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Section E.—Local and Municipal. 

. j - ‘ TLwrt- any no mumripalitii* to Chamhii. Tim only town of 

MnSe/Jid sufficient rire to r<ji|ture municipal works is the; capital itself, and 
it i* tinder the direct charge of the head of flu- Public Works 
Department. Being built oil u slope the town is Vtiij oa^ to keep 
dysui, hi uI indeed ilio eleunlinowi of the streets tpflwta great 
ciwlii on r.ko mmmgermmt, Thui. j* iin octroi dntv la vied on goods 
imported into the town. The bridge »vor the Ravi, lu?W the 
tow'ii, is maintains! by a toll Wviwl on beast* of burden, riding 
liunje^, dandies, sheep atid cattle, and On coolies bearing Wtf*. 
bitniluv tolls are.levied at the other bridges across tin* Kavb 


Section F-—Public Works 

iHiwie w.L-ii, All public works carried on in the State are under the 
control of the Sum-rUitendont of the Public Works Department., 
I he main roads, bridges, and public buildings art* under his 
care, and be also looks after the coiirei'vsiuoy of the ciipibtJ. 


Section 6—Army 

A™?. There arc no Imperial Semi» troops in t'hainliii. There is, 

hiiwever, a Slate iirim consisting of about 300 men, including 30 
honwioni. They we under the command of Captain Sri KWh 
Barntru, irho received his military training at liukloh with tlioTVlh 
Gurkha Rifle*. The army is in nn excellent state of discipline. It 
is mainly used on occasions of ceremony as ;t guard -tif-honour to 
H. H thu Raja. There is a good pa rede ground jus r outside the 
city of Clio mbit on which the t mopa are drilled. There are three 
nets of hnrmck* t-upsthfo of holding (he entire army. The Riiju 
takes it keen interest in the w elfare of bin soldiers who are most 
comfortably liouacd. I he army is mostly ttoratted from amongst 
the Hrijpiita and Rutkis, principally the latter. There ore a few 
Brahmans. The service is n popular tine. The men are armed 
with the rifle-. There is no artiUeiy. The cavalrv are well 
mounted. Dr. Chatur Bhaj ia in medical charge of the troops. 

I here are no British or Indian Army regiments permanently 
htntioncd in flmmlri. Bui through the kindness of llis Highness 
(ho B4]s, in recent years a wing of the IV th Gurkha Rifles 
from Boklob has In on permitted to camp for a few weeks in 
the summer on That, a hill in the neighbourhood of Dalhoueie. 
The RAjn also always accords penaidHaa to the General of tho 
lllrd (Lahore] Division to have British troops exorcised in ChambS 
territory by route inarching, regimental manoeuvres and military 
P ,ori JJ?; rht> relations existing between the British Military and 
the RujA have always been must cordial, though great ca.ro hoe 
to Ixi oxuiuisvd on tby part of the former to avoid offending tho 
oflgto feelmgB of the inhabit ants v£ GLfuubtf. Friction of anv sort 
haa happily been non-existent up to the present. 
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Section H — Police and Jails- 

The head-quarters of the police are at the capital whence in¬ 
vestigating officers are sent out when occasion arises. The only 
outpost is at Dalhousie where a Jamadar and 8 constables are 
stationed under the control of the State Vakil. Sometimes when 
an outbreak of epidemic disease occurs in a village a detachment of 
police is sent to the place to preserve order, and render any assist¬ 
ance that may be required. The whole body is imder the direc¬ 
tion of Mian Moti Singh, Superintendent of Police. They are re¬ 
cruited from amongst the Rajputs, Rathis and Batwiils, and there 
are also some Muhammadans in the force. They are trained in 
Chamba itself, and the officers do not go to any British or other 
school to learn their duty. Beyond the anuual visit of the Com¬ 
missioner of Lahore, there is no European inspection or supervision 
exercised. Crime not yet having become a science in Chamba, 
the methods adopted to combat it are not so scientific as in the 
rest of India. The system of identification by finger impression 
has not found its way into the State, nor do the police employ 
professional trackers in the search for criminals; there are no 
criminal tribes in Chamba, nor have the police to exercise con¬ 
stant supervision over particular individuals. In fact the whole 
State is so backward in the profession of crime that it would lie 
absurd to use the common standards in estimating the usefulness 
of the police force. It is sufficient to know that crime has not 
yet assumed proportions large enough to call for an elaborate 
provision of police methods, as they exist in places where crime 
is the sole means of support of a considerable portion of the 
community. Tables Nos. 47 and 48 shew the strength and work¬ 
ing of the Police force. 

There is but one jail in the whole State. It is situated in the 
capital and has accommodation for 120 prisoners. Table No. 49 
gives detailed information as to the numlter of prisoners. All im¬ 
prisonment is rigorous ; that is, all prisoners are made to work if 
they are pronounced medically fit. 

They work at road-making aud similar occupations. They are 
also employed in the gardens of the Raja aud the Jail garden. 

The produce of the latter, after the daily wants of the prisoners 
themselves have been supplied, is sold and the average net profit on 
the working of the garden amounts to Rs. 150 per annum. There 
is no other jail industry earned on. ' The prisoners always wear light 
fetters on their ankles. There are no special arrangements for 
juvenile offenders. The health of the prisoners is looked after 
by the Chief Medical Officer of the State. The anuual expenditure 
of the Jail, including the pay of the establishment, amounts to about 
Rs. 5,700. 
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Section I —Education and Literacy- 

Chamba Town has two English schools, one a High School 
maintained by the State, and the other an Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle School maintained by the Church of Scotland Mission 
which receives a grant-in-aid. The number of boys attending 
these schools in the year 1906 was 206. There are also several 
schools for girls in the capital in which the scholars are taught to 
read and sew. Two of the girls’ schools are maintained by the 
Mission with a grant-in-aid from the State. The State Girls’ 
School is held in the Rang Mahal. Some very attractive 
embroidery work is done in these schools. All the State schools 
are perfectly equipped, and the Raja takes as keen an interest in 
this branch of civilisation as in the many others introduced either 
by himself or his immediate predecessors. 

Outside the capital, as may be easily imagined, there is almost 
no school education. There is a small school in Churah under State 
control, but it is not largely attended. Tables Nos. 51-52 give the 
statistics as to the schools, and the amount expended on them by the 
State. The figures shewing the amount of literacv are given in 
Table No. 50. 


Section J.—Medical- 

The State Medical Department was first inaugurated in 1806 
(vide page 111). The Sham Singh Hospital is the chief medical 
institution in Chamba, and was built by the Raja whose name it 
bears. Along with a large out-patient department there are 40 
beds for the accommodation of in-patients, and all medical and 
surgical requisites have been provided on a liberal scale. The 
building replaced an older structure erected in 1876 by Colonel 
Blair Reid, Superintendent of the State, which was demolished in 
1891, when the Chaugan was being enlarged. 

The hospital staff consists of a State Surgeon with three 
hospital assistants. Dr. Barkhurdar Khan, the present State 
Surgeon, has been in charge since 1868, and to his skill and 
devotion the prosperity and efficiency of the hospital are chiefly due. 
i he subordinate staff includes compounders, dressers and servants. 

hhe popularity and usefulness of the institution may be gauged 
from the following table, showing the number of new patients and 
operations for the quinquennial period ending with 1906 (,) :— 

Total number of Total number of 


In 1902 


now patients. 
11,720 

operations 

497 

„ 1903 


10,696 

494 

„ 1904 


9,681 

418 

„ 1905 


10.935 

459 

„ 1906 ' 


9,729 

421 


O) Those figures include patients treated by a Faii in the town, whoso eei vices are re* 
tainsd by the State. 
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As the population of the capital is only 6.000, these figures dhow cbap. 

that patio&ts I’omo in considerable numbers from the out-lying part?; —j- 
of the State. Tfo State also maintains a dispensary at Ttsa—the Bcdicja 
he<id*quarters o£ tbtf Cliurdb IFiairat—opoiifd in 1881* it iBUtidur TSi4 
the charge of a Hospital Assistant and had m attendance of vwr» 
a,372 new patient*, and 173 operations in 1006. 

A leper asylum, Itfgiiu by the Mission to Lepers in 1876, was ^ 
taken over by the State iu 1881, and einoe then has icon who y 
midfci* State management . It usually has about 20 inmates, of whom 
more than halt' are supported by tlie Mission to Lepers. 

Table So. 54 shows'’ the working of the Vaccination branch of Vsedsuloa. 
the Medical Department, winch is also under the control of the State 
Surgeon. Vaccination ban practically boon compulsory since 1876 
and the State has been altogether free from tho tsoourge of small* 
pus. Sporadic case* of the disease have occasionally bean imported 
fiom without, but there has l>ecn no epidetai© during that period. 

The entire cost of the Medical Department is borne by the 
State and in 1906 it Amounted to Bs. 12,520. 

m.* ntmrnh nf Scotland Mission also maintains a dispensary w«Jie*i 



The whole cost of the mydicul work is borne by the Mission. 




CHAPTER IY-PLACES OF INTEREST 

Cbamba, 

CHAP IV. Cli&mba, the capii nl of the State, is situated on a plateau near the 
of inaction of the 8aho with the H^viJ32° 33 IN', and 7G J 8' E.) and has 
latiwit ^ population of 6,000 souls. TSeEind and to the eoet rises tho Shah 
euiab*- Madar Hill crowned by a Muhammadan iriarai of the same name. 

To tbo 1 south n small rocky spur from tins hill slopes down towards 
the Ravi, and limits the town in that direction. To the north is 
t he deep gorge of Urn Saho. In front and to the weal the Ravi 
flows at the foot of a precipitous cliff 200 foot high. 

The town occupies t wo terraces. On the lower terrace ie t ho 
‘ChangAn, or public promenade,* beautiful grassy award, about half a 
mile in length, by eighty yards in width. It is almost level, and 
was used in former times for tho game of hockey, as indeed it 
still is. Till recently the stone goals might be flton at both 
ends, but they wore removed in 1890, in the course of some 
improvements carried out by the late Kii jA, There is no tradition 
of its having been need as a potogrcmm m farmer times, though 
the name suggests this. It is, however, etymologically distinct fivm 
1 'Imuydn, the T’eraciti mi mo of polo, being of Sanskrit origin with 
the moaning 41 four-sided. 11 In addition to luoing a public promenade 
and nlaco of recreation, the Chaugau is also utilized on the occasion 
of all great State Dorbdrs. 

At the southern end of the Clmugun is the Residency, standing 
in its own grounds, which are tastefully laid out and kept in good 
order. It is a large building in the ordinary bungalow stylo, and is 
elegantly furnished. The house was originally erected as the resi¬ 
dence of tho European Political Officers, on special duty from A.D. 
1663 to 1885, but is now used ns u Guest-house; and here Lord and 
Lady Curaon wero entertained on tho occasion of their visit to 
Chamba in 1900. On the can tern aide of the Chau gun are tho HAzn 
BAgk, the Club and the covered Tennis Court; and farther on is a 
lino of shops, forming tho chief IvazAr in the town. On the western 
Aide, the Chang”n tor nearly half its length overlooks the RAvi. 
Near the ChaugAn Gate are the Post and Telegraph Offices { and 
from this point another lino of ehopa stretches as far aa the KotwAlf, 
close to which is the Bhuri Singh Museum/ 1 ' Between these and the 
jirocijicD, the space is crowded with bouses, forming the Kashmiri 


The State Hospital, a picturesque looking building, stands at 
the north end of the ChaugAn, and behind it is tho Forest Bungalow, 
while the new Guest-house occupies a very pleasant site overlooking 
the Ravi. The Mission Compound is to the north-east of the Hospital 
end contains two Mission Houses, a Diepeiunrv nod a Church. 


n» TLb Bhuri biush Motets «u I* I«»fl *r.,i rf urthsol .■ 

ticil u'jtrn&t ct wbiah & a account U am Hnutum C*ijlc- U * 
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On the upper terrace the most conspicuous building is the CSA^IT- 
pa lace, arranged in two large blocks. The northern portion PLmm of 
eon tains the public Darbar halls and living rooms, while the south- tetmrt. 
em portion is the '* Bbeva " or Zanrin-K liana. The present build- cumtt. 
ing & modern, moat of it having been erected during the reign of the 
late Eijri. The oldest portion ift the north-west corner, called the 
Knndchaudi, which was built in the reign of Rdjri D turned Singh 
A.D. 1748-64. The DurVwv halls and apart mo ills am all furnished 
in European style. The entrance to the palace io From the north¬ 
east, into an outer courtyard which is tastefully laid out in flower 
beds, with water fountains. To the south of the palace and ad¬ 
joining it is the residence of the present Rrijs, also tastefully fur¬ 
nished in European stylo. 

The chief part of the town is situated to the east and south 
of the palace, and between it and the Shrill Madrir Hill. It consists 
of the dwelling houses of many of the high caste inhabitants, and 
or most of the State officials/ Conspicuous among them is the 
Rung Mahal or Old Palace, though no portion of this building is 
really old, the foundations having been laid by Ibijii Ummed Singh 
A D 1743-64; and the aupemtrnefcure, which is of brick, is probab¬ 
ly of no even inter date. The southern portion in English style 
was built about 1860 by Krijri Sri Singh, who lived tharo in 
preference to the other palace* His remaining widow ihniis is toll 
reside in the Rang Mahal. 

Tho water-course from tlie Sarnia stream, made in the time of 
Siihil Varina {p. 73) enters the town af the foot of the Shrill Madrir 
Hill, and divides into several channels. At tins point a flight of 
Bt-ewp sioflo stseps built by Hitni Bnrtbi,i[i^c v n of H^jii Jit Siiigtij AJ). 
179-1-1808, leads up the hill to the Ham's shrine (p. 74). Another 
long flight of steps leads up the lino of the rocky spur to the south 
of the town, as far as the Clirimunda Temple. These are said to have 
been built by ibijfi Kdj Singh, A.D. 1764-94. From this temple a 
fine view is obtained up and down the valley. A now and com¬ 
modious Drik Bungalow occupies a sites to the south of the Residency 
in the an bur b of Dorogh, and the barracks for tho estate troops are 
situated to the south of the town near the village of Jalrikhri. 

The most striking objects of interest in Chamba are the old 
temples, whiub exhibit much architectural bounty of design and 
execution, On all tho principal ones are to be seen carvings of 
an elaborate and ornate character and in general appearance they 
b^r a strong resemblance to the temptes m Rrijpntrina, from 
which the design was probably taken. Chief among them are 
the six torn plea standing iu a lino on a platform near the north¬ 
west corner o film palace, three being dedicated to Vishnu ami 
the same number to Shiva. The Han firii temple near the 
Cbntigrin Gate is believed by the people to lw very old, and a 
tradition runs that a shallow portion of the Rrivi then flowed 
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serosa the ChangiEn, and the temple was reached by stepping atones. 
Tbie is improbable as the Ravi pannot have flowed across the 
Chaugdn within the human period. At the north end of the 
Bftcri BAgh stands the Chumpflvnti temple, whose legend will 
be found on page 74. It is the family temple or the Cbemba 
Two other temples in the game sty Is me found on the 
upper terrace—that of BansbGopil near the easts in gate of the 
palace, ami f.hat of Sila Rim near the RAja’a house. Another 
temple, called Vajreahtori or Bhagavati, with fine carvings, 
stands at the entrance to the Km ot it SiJa, and is seldom seen by 
Ti si tors. The tern plea referred to are all shikhtitQ, or spired 

temples as distinct from hill tempW, Of the latter class' one temple 
—Chdmunda orChaund—eUtida on a small spur of the Shah Mad fir 
LI ill. These temples hare all boon folly described in the Archrco- 

lo£J* 

The new water-works now in course of const motion will 
take the place of the open water-com-ae made in the reign of 
Rtfyi Stihil Sarnie, A, D. 920-40, and will greatly contribute to 
the health and comfort of the community and the salubrity of the 
town. 

The works for an installation of the electric light in all the 
principal buildinga of the town arc also in progress and will hood 
be completed. 

KainiB. 

K h a jar—half-way lietweeu Chauiba and Dnlkousia {:j2 r 38' N. 
and 76 ‘’o 1 E,)—is a very beauliful forest glade with a small lake in 
the centre in which is a floating inland. The lake is about 13 feet 
deep, and near it stands an ancient- temple to Khaji Ntig, from 
which the place has received its name. The Dak Bengal"tv is open 
from April to Novisiiibor, and during thy season Khujuir is a favour¬ 
ite resort of visitora from Dalhousie, 

Hbaejualh. ^ 

Brahms ur is sifcuoted in tho Jludhil Valley, (32° £6 J N. and 
76* ST E.) 48 miles Lo the south-wait of Chainba, had is interesting 
ns having been tho ancient capital of the State for probably 400 
years. The State kothi, destroyed in the earthquake of 4th April 
1905, was believed to occupy the site of the old palace, but it is 
improbable that any part of the building was el grp;it ago. The 
temples with their imago are remarkable as being among the 
oldest areli3eologic«l remains in the Olmmba State. 

Tbt> principal temples are those of Lakshana Devi and Gauesa in 
the hill style and Maui Mohesa and Xarsiugh in the shikkura stylo 
of architecture, A description of theae temples will "0 fopud 
in the Arch ecology. A brazen bull of lifo ai*o etands in front 
of the Alani ilahesa temple. There are inscriptions on tho idols 
Of Lakhshana Devt ondGaneas, and also on the pedestal of tho 
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ball which prove that they all data from the reign of RajA Men; 
Vtirma (A,D. 630-700). The level ground on whioh the tom plea stand 
k called tho Chattrdt f. Brnhmnnr is the headquarters of the \ehiraL 
of that name at id lias u reason Post Office for six or seven mo nths 
in snwiwmr Thero is n Forest rest-house on a beautiful site* about a 
mile fmm the State kotki. 

Aa the whole country around Brahmaur is supposed to belong 
to Shivn, it is aometiraes spoken of as " Shiv-bhumi,” and being 
the homo of the Gaddi tribe, it is also for this reason called 
Gaddernn, 


CuHATiiiel; 

Cbhftti'firf is situated 2 t miles from Chatnlm (82® 27' N, and 
70° 24' E.) on the way to Brabuniur, and is a fir#Ad or place of 
pilgrimage. The only object of interost is an ancient temple, 
eon taming n brass image of Skakti Devi or Kali, which, as the 
inscription shows, was erected by RitjA Meru Vhi ma (A,. I). 700, 
i4fu pp. 46 and 139). The workman, namnd Gang s who erected 
the temples at Bmhmaur, is paid to have first, huilr. a honae at 
Kothi Rjinbu for the local Rami, and bad bis right bund cut off to 
prevent him from erecting as fine a residence for any one else, 
The hand is believed to have been miraculously restored by the 
goddeaa, Sbakti, when ho was called upon to build her temple 
at Chhatrtirf. Another tradition exists to the effect that 
Gngga was accidentally killed by a fail from the roof of the 
temples porch, after having all blit completed his work. The 
name * CkhatrArf' is derived fmm the two worda 1 cliha.ith ’ and 
*lxrhi, , meaning 36 Mrftfsof land, Lb* amount of tile *i*avr grunt 
formerly attached to the temple. This grant was made by Itiji 
Bain Bbadru (A, D. 1559-1641). A mfo is held here on the third 
duj after tin Durbashtmi wudi at th,s ilstii Mahesa Lake, on 
the arrival of a man with a lota of water from the lake, with 
which the idol at Chhatiiiri is bathed. 


Maki Mill esa Lake. 

Two marches beyond Brahman in the Budhil Valley is 
Man: Hahrjs, (82*23' N. and 76® 40 1 E,} p one of the chief ttrthiu or 
places of pilgrimage in the Si a to. 

The lake is situated on a small plain in the Maui Malms Bunge 
at an altitude of 13,000 feet above sen level, and at the bane of the 
Kailas pirnk, 18,504 fed.. The lake is of no great aize, and on its 
margin is a small marble image of Shiva, ended Chaumukha. 

A mtla is hi Id here every year on the eighth day of the light 
balf^f the moon in BhMon or Afiuj, which is frequented by pilgrims 
whoioomo to hatha in ilio lake, from all the surrounding districts, 
and also from places far beyond tho confines of the state, and even 
from distant parts of India. 
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TfSA, 

i. f^a is the headquartera of the Chtirrfh wndrat anil is 33 miles 
to the north of Chamba, on the nay to Pungi (32’ 50' N. and 7G° 
10 E.), Next to the capital it ig thn largest centre of trade in I he 
8t*te and had a Post Office, Dispensary and Rest -Louise, 

Ktub, 

EiMr is the be&dqunrtor? of the Pang! wizdrai and ie distant 
from Chamhaabout 68 miles (33° 5' N. and 76° 26' E.) The place 
Uonly a cinder of Tillages ; Kihlr itself being the sent of the State 
. au-1 a forest rest-house. A season Post Office is open 
during fin mmor from May till October, whoa all oidinaiy postal 
business is transacted. In u corlnr grave near the rest-house is 
tin- temple of Dot Nflg; whcee legend is given on page 189* 
and m addition to the ordinary offerings a buffalo is smd lobe 
sacrifice. 1 every third, filth or seventh y*ar, in the month of Katak 
(October). A State official from Obtunba vfoite Kilrir for several 
months every summer for the disposal of Court ow> and the 
oolloction of the revenue, He has the title of wari>. 

MisnnAt.. v/* 

,1 rJS" 1 f d t!J| h0 naina ° f on the left lank of 

the Ohindrft-BMga, opposite&eh ($*59’ $, and 7G & 27 R \ R„J 

the temple of CMamncta or Miudhat BSam Devi i 1 rititei‘ This 
J l,l,l j :| , l llaceof pilgrimage from anefeot time, and its 

7j l It is square in shape, with a .ent 

nj .»i in t.h« usual style of devt temples in the hills. Thu structure 
is of wood and atone, and consists of a central re/Ja w ith twn 
verandahs, one being enclosed and the other open. The image is of 
a,b atone in human form which id behoved to hove risen wit of 
r he giound, and to extend downwards to n rn'ent denth \ ,/ 

» ."f a "■ ..via „ r« t , wonted by^plTL V t 

Mlgl.l W . rtng Vilik-y,. As many «, LOO sheep „S ' Jta m ,„ “ 

!“'! ''“- "“M'on. Md tke blood Don in to u hole nrar tliu tempi. 

“ ° ' , ' I»Ihh»iI to run lawn undor ground to :i m 0 l nenr thu 

PST ,l The poop), spend their time «t thT m ‘l* 

in drmkma end dnnemg. Thu put and eMa » BrofonZ. 

TBjTjjKKfSnr. 

5 4 d dilated in Clmmbftrlrihnl (Z2 41)' W flml 

i ?■ 1 U ^ av - lbe temple is similar to tliosu of Oli mihn 

T1 i 6 "i f Rn nf- 14 ? nn a ( bri!ltf in the style of the hill torupL' 

Jhis is a Buddhist shrine, and the Mhara tomnls-onUi™ *n ^ !L' 

°f B^hisattva Trilaknrith or AviSra^ Th ?*** 
rr^ T* » -Wto nmrbls ntd^L^nnS 
jL ™>- b 88«*» with Six armi, three on each 

^ide , and about thraa feet in height. In front of the temple 
and adjoining it, are places for the accommodation 4f 
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pilgrims, and otkcre who may visit the shrine. There is a CSAP TV. 
meht in August which is accompanied by drinking and dancing, pucp* of 
No sacrifices are offered at the shrine, and the pr«> «u>ms to lasittait- 
consist chiefly in bn ruing lights continuously in front of the 1 imflpp, Tr >■* ■ 
and reciting passages from the fiudd hi at sacked Umks. ^ I btse 
lights avo made of wicks fed with ghi, and grt-nt numbers - t thwm 
are arranged in a plattdr, and then lighted. The officiating priest is 
a ton™ and the control of the temple is entirely iu the hands of the 
local Edna, whose residence is close at hand {vt<to p. 44). 

Thia It'Wbn is visited by pilgrims from all port* of India, and 
also from Ladakh and Tibet proper, as well as the neighbouring 
mountains. Here Hindus and Buddhists meet and in ter mingle os 
if tkov were one- The pilgrims come either from the Kulit or the 
TVlngi direction, and the Hindu mnf/*u# frequently lose than lives in 
attempting to cross the high snowy passes into the Hdvi Valley, 

At tho village of Harkuh or Udaipur, near Trilokndtb, is a ^ 
Hindu shrine to Markula Deri or Kali, in which are *>ma fine 
wooden carvings- An inscription on the image contains ibe name of 

the donor who was probably an ancestor of the KAraaS of Irdoknntb. 

A stouo inscription, recently found, points to the Markula tempie 
haring originally been a Buddhist monastery. 

Near TrilokusLb may be seen the Erst signs of Buddhism, in 
Hie long low walls covered with loose stones, on each of which is 
inscribed ilia Buddhist prayer '* 0>n mini p uthne hun.” “ Om t 
the jewel in tho lotus, Those become more numerous, and 

also longer and more elaborate in Rritish-Liihul. These walls are 
called mdnif and it is considered an act of great merit to have con¬ 
tributed to their construction. The lettering h usually done by 
the lawisii., who must bo well remunerated for their trouble, and 
therein lies the merit of the deed. 




























CHAM BA DIALECTS. 

BY 

The Rev. T. Grahame Bailey, B.D., M.R.A.5, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Fmm a linguistic paint of view the ^tate of Com ha is icjteii=ely 
interesting Situated, els it is t entirely in the bilte T it leads itsulf to tho 
p^rpetn alien of Hirerse dmlecte. tt ie tmvt-mrf from. east te west by 
tho CaniivivH!iiiga or Ctri&h River in tliu north, uml tlin Ravi in the 
^atli fc ivhieh for part of their l'ijufsb through tbs State an? no more 
l\mu twenty miles apart* To the* north and west tins the State of 
Jil [ mutt, to the unfit British L|hn] (frequently pronounced hy Europeans 
Lab sol ), to the south Hit* British district of The aitsu of 

Camba ie Jnat over 3,000 square mi\m, jet there are nix distinct forms 
of apceeh fyuiLi.l with in its borders. Speaking roughly we may allocate 
f hsmi m- follow* m the north-west OnrJtfsl, in thonorch-nflTitnvl portion 
of the State P&ygw&U, 111 tho mmlvewb Oamha L&hnll, in the Matin 
west Bhnteijl, in the ecuth-craf Bhwinfttirl nr Gidl; white rtrctnri about 
Camlm oily, whidi lies in the aeaih-wo*t (but further north nod cast 
than tlie Bhat^ji area) tho dialect spoken is CamAd|i. Of those nil, 
OMOpt Lfihnll. belong to wliafc id at present called tho Western Pahirl 
llitiguagu of tho Northern Group of the Stttiskriik: Aryan Family* white 
Lahub i* elAVftfld m belonging te the Tibv to- Rumduyau branch oF 
the indivCkiiUr'&ii Krtmilj. {Set Census of India lOOlp Chapter an 
LnngttucuiL} 

The grammar of is very much whal we i-hould expect 

from its geographical pneiliam Tl makes ita Genitive in r*i t its Datirs in 
jr Jy it* Fntaro in -M, it has a SUtive Participle in flrtf, thus {ir&rH, in 
the state of having falter*, in the shite of having been beaten* 

for the participle with hfttHttg, it n am farf, os fiH JfeaH* haring fallen. 

ffli*t*i)t ha*i p in eoiiieqtjener of its prat Mon, atlnitiiw with (tegrl, 
spoken m Jammft State, end with Klijgj% spoken to Kiy^ra b the 

Guaitive it ha* dd, in the Dative ki or In the Future Or 

(The dialect* of Kaggra, State and 8 ak$i Stale hnv^ also a 

Future in <7 or gL}+ Like CitQ&iiH it use* kart for the participle with 



a 


having Iifl St ei t it f Participle h very InturcBtlug; it bns t.wn fmnui 
*.g M nr jiftU&p in tli# »talv of linviug fulku, dfcyd or in the 

of having ooma* A form very similar to or Rhyti Iia round 

in KiijjgrSi Imt fnr the form in wo hnvu to go all tbv way to tbo 

Stab; of Bagb&g, iuuth of Simla, where we hod tfyrfcfrl, rfr^-fa, with lho 
H*iKir> meaning n- DEiu(o£fi utf&in, Similarly riAdifd, in 

UMeap ctn respond to HJftdp (or rtfMddJ in Baglmtl, and mean 
1 in the ahUotif ImvhigguEic 1 mid * remained * ttrtfMKfivoty. The accent 
of pftj ticipJtj ia-erfd bi on the uutl'pcu ultimate 

In pronunciation Bhii^i]i wry much return 11 m Ofttngftjl* Both 
employ tin; cttrubnil [ and a p and in both the sound given to A fa mid¬ 
way between the Hound in Urdu and Hindi uml tlmE in FnujibL Ill 
Urdu mid Hindi h in pronounced practically im it lit in Euglhh, in 
Punjabb when it -ippearfl either id ana dr in conjunction with t, $, j\ *i* 
d t w t m r a, J, it hu n deop guttural sound not wliully unlike tba Arabic 
‘ain. In Bbn.i£&li and OamM|i it ie half-way Eftwooa thn tvro p white the it 
pronunciation of h trliQU it follows a vowel in ncitrlj the mine m in 
Panjabi, that i* to 5ay> A ia almost mandible itself but ro^-us the tone 
of tho ayllnble in wbloh it occurs* Tho praniinciMiuit of found in 
these two tiiftiectu, b common to many bill dialentir. 

Curihl, apekeu ill tbo nortluirwt of Gambit, bas many fen tar an 
dcmirinK of ttUidy* Its Uoaitiru cnd& in nil or rf. its iMtive in ul p ii* 
piimd sy gunumHy thu ninny m the singular, «cept ia the Vocative, 
jo thb re minding ua of diiiluck ia £ulft and the Simla State* svnd ft!*y 
of thu Giidt dialect of Gambit. Its Fffea< Participle enda in -hi and it* 
Siiviivo Fiurticiplo in -G'h 1. It iu remarkable tligt if we rockuic from eIuj 
frouib ( uublt Si nib i nurthwnrdy Ciuiubi is tb9 Hrnt dialect wo find with 
irmtt- nf r.liw vocalic ebango known m opcnfhi^ia. Tbus t ^rA??firV p tat 
(inf. J fern, Jr fun'ai a oatiug, fu m. AAafir, Au wo gu north and 

nortli-wcit wo find i'penr,hai=ih to a greater ciftiiii in dialret^ like 
1^1 Ilu.Hjl'ilw>L lni p mil more ditvalnjifti in ntlierv mon distant iuah <m PujjHh 
and Kiablawirit till iro reach the Irighoat Jiiaga of bewildering com- 
pletoneAE in ICiulimlii. The ivirtnid finding of iht Cmihl Future w 
mt in lilt: lilt Pftrs,. Sing, and Plnr- and -hi, -ia in tho Sitig. 
mid Pliu of tlis oth&r pet Annaj tlumgh -fiyl, -nil are alao found ui Ibt 
bd Pore. Sing, nod Plitr, and flecaaiouallj - M in Uie 1st Fort- Tbir 
matter uf thu Fiitur* ia only one cjfJuupJii of thu deeply interesting 
prjbloma arising out of Jiucthei'ii HimubvEUs di&Iecb. If wn take the 
dbinbution oF r.^o Faturo in f, wn fijid that the folbwiug diaieota hare 
a Future with t h ap|>cAt r Lug ui every pawn, Singular and Plural Jnnmf! 
Eirijb Ehadrawabi and Padari tn JammB. Paijgwa]!, Cembali and 
fihnrroRUfi uj? G*dl in Cambi^ laimr Sii ijl in Kulfl, end the dbketd ol 
jubbaj lo Um Simla area- Thv Mlmvkig have J in the 2nd uud 
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3rd Persons—KulfiJ, ^Kitthall (KiSihal and neighbouring States, includ¬ 
ing the Simla municipal area), the dialect of the British district of K&t 
Jghgi, and Baghafi (Baghat State). Punch! in Punch State has the 
^nd and 3rd Plur. in t t and BhaJSai in JammS State has l in the 
2nd and 3rd Sing, and 1st and 2nd Plur. The dialects which like 
Curdh! have m in the 1st Plur. ar© the Simla States dialects of K5t 
Guru, Kot KhSI, Kifttbal and B&ghat, while the JammS dialects of the 
Siraj, Bhadrawah and BhajSs have both m and l combined in the 1st Pi nr. 
We notice then the interesting fact that, in the middle of the dialects 
which have l in the Future, extending from Punch to Jubbal we have 
as a wedge an area which lias its Futures in g or gh , comprising the 
dialects of Bhat&a} (Camba), Kgqgra, Man^i and Sukefc, this wedge 
extending right np to the Ti be to-Himalayan language area. We notice, 
too, that the central portion of the districts, which make the Future in J, 
keeps the l purer than the more outlying: thus Curaki and the dialects 
beyond to the north and north-west, in common with the Simla dialects 
in the south, introduce tn. 

The great interest in Cura hi lies in the fact that it is the first stage 
on the linguistic road to Kashmiri* South and east of Gur&hl we do not 
notice special Kashmiri characteristics, but as soon as we begin to study 
this dialect we feel the force of those tendencies which find fuller and 
fuller scope as we go north and west fill we reach the Kashmir! area. 

The Bharmauri or Gadi dialect is spoken by the Gaddis who in¬ 
habit the district called Gadh§ran, which includes Bharmaur in Camba 
State and the adjoining part of Kaijgra District. It has been somewhat 
fully treated of along with the Ka^gj-a dialect itself in the Appendix 
to the Knrtgfd Gazetteer t to which I may perhaps be permitted to refer 
the student. To have hound it up with the rest of the Camba dialects 
would have unduly swelled the dimensions of this volume in its 
Gazetteer form, so I deemed it better to omit it. 

To my great regret I was unable when in Camba to meet with 
any speakers of Paqgwaji, the dialect of PaqgL Grammatical informa¬ 
tion bearing upon it exists iu two manuscripts, both compiled by the 
orders of H.H. the Raja of Guraba, one a few years ago for the Linguis¬ 
tic Survey of India, and one two years ago for myself. These manu¬ 
scripts, however, differ, in important particnlars, and while undoubtedly 
valuable facts can be gleaned from a comparison of the two, one cannot 
feel the same certainty as to the accuracy of the result, as one would if 
one had had opportunity of making a personal study of the dialect. It 
resembles in a number of details the F§4&ri dialect spoken in the 
district of Padai 1 in JammS Slate two or three stages further down the 
Cinab than PaqgL 

Linguistically the chief interest of Camba centres in Lahull, spoken 
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in ihu north port Em* td the State. In B; iti - '* l.&lml to the i-ahi of 

Caukbu lAltttlp them ar* thra* dialects of LabiiJL Thuro iho Bhlgn 
flowing from Uiti north-east In a B<mth-WKtcrly ilLr*ation is joined hy 
thtt Ctindm coming from tho RnnilwnuU in a north-westerly direction. 
This united ytivum flow for some little distance before entering Cambft 
Latin]. Tko dialect ape ken in the lihftg* Valley in called Bonflp or 
ttlri or Gini t that in the Cnndtn Valley is called Htuigtoi, and the 
dialect of the valley of tho united ttTCam is known a* P&tni, Patau or 
Manrl^i Tlsu dialect of Darata LoUn| wo may eallp for irwt of * better 
iLunOp fTambii Lilt a] i* Libit]! will thus be ween to eamprisp four 
dialects, LEhti]i bean* dome re*embl»neo to Tibetan, m Kanlnhl 
(the rom&rkfthlB language spoken in a single village in Kulft rolled 
Mnlfttin or MnlAnl), aad to KanhwarL apokcn in Kim&wnr in Bn^inhr 
State. The rtiKGmbluiicv of Cumbn LhIiuJi to the other dialert* and 
Pnn;>LTt:F mentioned, Hn brought out by a tint of between thirty end 
forty eommoti words taken at. a random, mny bo stem at glance in thft 
fallowing tabic: — 

Percent age of worii in which Cam ha Lihntl mtcmhW — 

Putni G3 

Bangle! 87 

Girt „* SO 

Kah*L*M 29 

Tibetan 21 

li mi in n briefer SidL of KuiLuwitt'j wordu 47. The number nf wotcli 
in the lints, which appeared identical with the ramyfponding (.’ambe 
Lab nil words, was- Pa In i 1#. P angles 8. G art S, fvnnfrdj! th Tibetan 3. 
Knniwitl & The lfed* with which the flambft Llhull wordti were 
compared are thone printed by Mr, A. FT, EHmjlc tn 18WL Snell a eom- 
pari^iL may lend. however. to an iiicrrrroot ttottftlnsiou. A giuuhir com- 
parifou betfre?n» flay, KugHnh and German, won Id yield a very high 
I ween Luge of resemblance*. yet ehi% two Innguri^s are perfwrtly distinct 
We muy feel quite flim that tm inhabitant of Cnmim Lihu] would fled 
it iiupoHdiblu to qiideratand any dialect or language in the list eteept 
PatnL 

The chief difficulty of Cambu Lahnli Iiqh in ita verb A numbor 
of questions Hnggcsfc ihemnolvsn to which t am not fit present able to 
give an ftttsww. Thus than* wwm to lw two forms of the Present and 
Impei r, In did., aaoh tenire haring a form ttttmetitcd with tho Tnfin., 
a^d ohw eormocted wirh rbo Future! fehu.4:—tJxf T strike, beal, (Infiiul* 
Fat The Fwant ten sc him iSs&dB nud Impprf. t$: M$g r 

ffmUd^w 

kitfi, nay, Ful. Prtw. 


TnrL knntd&i KuftJv, Imporf 


APPENDIX I 


A CHAMBYALI VOCABULARY 
Drawn from title-deeds of the 16th and 
17th Centuries. 

Skr.=Sanskrit H. = Hindi 





YEBBS. 



1 * 

2. 

3. asa he is 

1 . 

2. 

3. (isart, ahan they are 

3 . 

Conj. 

hoe f ahe, hole 

Praet, 
(Fern. fAi) 
thSi he was 

V 

3 . 

hoBj hon) Ihon 

thi& they were 


ditd, dita given Skr, datta 
abandoned, granted 
likhU written 
pai-dita granted 

puridfi filled, full Skr. p.p. pwrita 
ychadyft, chadd dispensed with, released 
hud made Skr. krta (km thid was made) 
bctdhd fixed Skr. baddha bound 
khdyd eaten 
piyd drunk 
vsandhyd performed 
v kavtayU practised 
lei F, taken 
bacnd to be preserved 
khdnd to eat, enjoy 
rahhnU to keep 

pdlnd to keep, preserve, protect 
mangna to demand 
hhognd to enjoy 
kartia to make 
badiid to cut 
''bhildnd to till 

vhuhldnd to irrigate (from buhl irrigation-canal) 

khd{ n)dd eating - tkid he was eating 

pi(n)-dd drinking 
$d(n)dh-dd performing 
' / kumd(n)~dd practising 

(rote hamdna to earn one’s bread 

NOUNS. 

vwnju temple-servant, who prepares “ sanj 11 for pujd, consisting of flower, drub, rice* 
&c. 

sdsan * rent-free land given to temples or Brahmins 
snjtii [ also called mdpi from Arabic miCdfu 

sdfan ) From Skr. imana order, charter by which snch land is granted, 
v- i/Aori F. rock, large boulder 





Chamra State] 


A Ohambynli Vocabulary 


[Part A 


vchand (i) steep mountain-slope, precipice 
w bheth(i ) uncultivated upper part of the mountain-slope 
disa direction, cardinal point Skr. dis(ft) 
simtl, siyv F. boundary, limit Skr. simd 
ndl(t) rivulet 

^ kuhl(a), Iculla F. canal, watercourse Skr. kulya Ka^m. kul 
* kohli , kohla irrigated land (derived from kuhl) 

^utar unirrigated land. In Bhadravah u$ar 
nei , nai river Skr. nadi 
v naibadhn river-bank (Churah) 

''(fhatlhd "1 . . 

m^WaraJ P reci P lce 

pfhii y water Skr. pdniya drinkable, drink 
rde , rdi king Skr. raja 

pafa plate of metal on which a title-deed is engraved Skr. paffa plate, tablet 
putar son Skr. ptitra r 

potra grandson Skr. pautra 

buhZbhiii ! land Skr. bhumi 
'tata F. path Skr. vartman (?) ; now : bat 
v 6iurd, biiira detail, detailed account Skr. vy-avah&ra 
''b&r* hedge, fence Skr. vafa ; now : bar 
khada ravine now : hhad 
'■baim small pond, tank Skr. vdpi an oblong pond 
tala tank 

btj grain, corn. Skr. btja 8oed, grain 
*cab marshy ground (Churah) 

•gharat, ghrat water mill Skr. gharafta grind-stone 
ghat mountain-pass Skr. ghatta landing or bathing place 
v ^dr.(i)\gronnd round the house, compound 
sagvar. J Skr. sahavdta vegetable garden Kolji svari 
kofval ms pec tor of police Skr. kosthapala storeroom-keeper . v 
an corn Skr. anna food, rice 

paten te “P* e -« e 7 a “‘(‘be temple of Lak 9 mi Narayana has one pUjOri and four 
panaris ,) Skr. prahanka from prahara a watch 
dharm religious duty 
*grae gram village Skr. grama 
ndi barber Skr. ndpita 
v baihi ridge 

*chek portion chikna to snatch 
*yala slate Skr. iaila rock 
«reh mountain-ridge 
'dhihma hillock, mound 

dejarit use and want of the country rtf from Skr. r tu rule 

<e - tbe «*•» 

bansauli genealogy Skr. vamtavali 
*gUhn ford Skr. gdhana 
bar ficus religiosa Skr. vafa ficus indica 
amb(a) mango-tree Skr. amra H. am. 

- jamani cugeuia jambolana H. jOman 

-krut mulberry-tree or kmd of oak, quercus semicarpifolia (?) 

~ph8gura hg-trec, ficus palmata F “ ' r ' 

*halanfi diminutive of lealain a deodar (?) 

*tapaf rock v 7 

sapari rocky ground 
ghar house Skr. grha 

- Site * ‘o™ St- 

dand grazing-dues 

still pievail, in that for every goat two caklis are paid in the valley and 
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Chauba State ] A Chambydli Vocabulary [Pari A 

two caklis in the mountain. Till twenty years ago the full amount was paid 
in goats, which were partly sacrificed to Camunda. sometimes as many as a 
hundred on the occasion of a Nauratri. At present the money is received by 
contractors.) 

bhafd, bhdkha vernacular Skr. bhdsa language 
piirva east 
daksina south 

pascima west 
uttara north 
agni south-east 
*cauki mansion 

v gain small mountain pass Skr* gala neck 
iakhi witness Skr. saksin 
bag large field tri-bag 
(gohara pasture-ground (?) Skr. gocara ) 

*yoracarakd pasture-ground 


MEASURES. 


Icunu = i l&rhi 
lathi 1 =4 kunu 
lahari j = 3 acres 
bhang = 2f l&thi 


MEASURE OF CAPACITY. 


C 1 kharl = 20 pida (or drona) ^ 
< 1 pida = 20 mani > 

(. (Bhatti) ) 


dron Skr. drona 
ijmtini — 2 pakka sers 
—frira Skr. pit aka 

^path=mani # 

trini grazing-dues, from Skr. tjrna grass (two cakli for each goat, eight annas for each 
buffalo) 

*'ban$ portion of land 
cflicart service, c&kar servant 
ban forest Skr. vana 
+gohrd footpath Ska. gocara (?) 
kar tribute Skr. kara 

V bach cash given to Raja for land distinguished from “ sal ” revenue in kind 
m&hnu man Skr. mdnusa 
goru cattle Skr. go cow 

dhtln rice Skr. dhHna y dhdnya corn (growing in the field). In the Rajat. dhdnya 
means always rice cf. Stein’s note at I, 246 

barsa \ 
bars Cy ear 




^Ichala ^ ) threshing-floor. Skr. khala 


phari water-spring, source Pers. fuarah 

pratistha solemn consecration of a house, temple, tank, etc. Skr. prati§tha foundation 
(prat is (ha karnd to consecrate, to found) 
math, mark hospice for travellers Skr. matha hut, monastery, hospice 
w Bdru a Brahmanical caste Skr. Batu a young Brahman 
Qosaim a sect of ascetics Skr. gosvdmi 
Ship (a) slope between terraced fields 
sandher , sandh F. boundary Skr. sandhi junction 

padar plain (as proper-name indicates a portion of the Uppev-Cinab Valley; also found 
in Padar Pass between Chamba and Bhadravah) 
v khumba field 

(apa slight ascent, gentle slope 

rdkhd preserved forest, now: rakh Skr. */ raks to preserve 

bag garden Persian bdgh 

kirsam cultivator + Skr. karsaka 
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CuAHitA Sixtk] A nhimhy&H Vwahntavy 

hdihmat forced labour 

hitk- li(V^ftr TP „ Skr, vjfJs'-viJtom (? ) chang'fl of fli’rriri' 
botiudarj-Biark 

eui (ft) Ti’Atm^osirf,f> Skr. x / ml tft mote, Uj run 

}p™« &kr.pw>m 

mahafylti pri^t^bip uliO 2 pur^hUjflt Hiid pmoktii 
bhauli portion (t) f 

phtikt promise 

hflr day \M*r\n the days of) Skr. utira 
upper edge of et»p slope 
Ihit lower „ „ lt 

uf.hi irrigated land or pU siting out riee 
pTi niepA (oanwt Spelling putrij from pair foot (ntftp) 
fradWtt rival a E 
■W &hop Skr* hafta 

AtiiL’ft»n sweotniiiat-jtuller naw /infrftf from kth'fi swept meat 
3«Tj^a?p grant Skr. Virata fpu d rein ion, intent ion, ( uwknip fairnft Ift grant) 
zkirokota foolpath, Hhnrtm* now chirhai Skt. x / chid ta out 
khiii fallowdind Skr. kMIa waste-land 
hu{n)dhi cultivated land 
■^ftr portion of orops due to the I and-owner 
dradfimfib eaufliiumxi Bkv. ami u =□ wo ter 
jhu imtrf Tillage bouse, hamlet 


ITOMEttALS* 

rife* ik one 

do, dirtp dry l two, tfcraftim the Jlrij& p s second sou 

ir* f If*, imi t twHi throe 

raur four 

jjaty five 

chaf r cJmi fill 

cfci(ti) ten 

raadAu foarteca 

fa* rf thirty, two 
u dk a half 

dhftk unu *nd a half 


ADJECTIVES, 

vptirlit (F-ff) tapper \iu eonuoption with 
J nnmi^ of village* 

{hum bukn ground) 

p&r+k I {F-li) situated on the other side 


FOSrPOSITIONB. 

bis** wicirpt Pei ,. Arabic ba^nir 
fa^lQ instead of (wifin re frttJfe imta&d OF tbl:^ l 
/ft from 6kr. Ab3. pArtM hom the side of 
bicii from within 

bdh-kari Imnoath | c f. Engliih in-nJe nut-rid* 

ittuidc > Gomnn uber-/uiii, mitcr-htifb iuuur-fiaffr, aaeier-ftalfc 
npar-ku-I Above } 

prukHra karl foriiimujii of, in (&«) manner 
madbj'lh inside, from Skr. Madhya cf. mxrifr 
jmftfa idjoiuiug, from Skr. </ mil to join, to moot 

' Ift DLadr*tth j*t« 


(Part A 
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’Pahs A 


jn.j{(.y in behalf of, to : nuw: jo nao i to form t hit Dative oaao 
fl ™ Hkr. j^Uf. j of 


[hyuth) hi'thiti) batMth 

ki to (probably from far n, sec bcne&th) 

rrl PiUDv ri FI or. rc H- A®, fefi is 

^ t. _ J» 11 * 

aiiriar maido 

JAara with 

fwoojA in Loc. H. TTt-sri $kr. fncufty* in thamiddlo of 
Adj. wmnjAtrt inner 

man/Ati fro ns within, AbL madhydt from illo miJUiy Of 
Mtnnvtt .*;nir^ with Skr. p.p. Jiimefoi joined 
f<pt, JM(ni) iih far aa Sir. + II. tok* 

. knr>* from* with 
n t by £L m 

ifprv, ujmflAJI, upnri abtffe, upon 

ifbhtfrw on bride, Hepuruto from ; from Skr. faA s'* outside (?) 
flfuftfj inatdt!; from 3 hr. tfutitr FT. aitfitfr in Ride 

khut*: benefit h (now Jj ; Shr. xthnla ground fcf. khamh Ski\ jfairrijha ratnmn) 
fei oa far oa FT, liy# T 
pku behind 

iitiro + ^irffrq, t dr* Amir* uri t uftr on this side of 



Jku n for ihe Rjika of Skr. krt? because o i 




FEOKOima 

/* which P who FI- jo 

li*t t*x of fchia «t i* 

uhiid-rd of lIlum 
ic(h) Lb at 

ji fai whoever V P bn 

tih tw^ Hni by hun 
iirlfa-rd ) of that, hk 
t*4hs-T& | of UiuiUi their 

f(A) thlfl (ndj.) 

ft'dA;'-tiff of it, itn 

ufAoJO (di) o£ thkp of it f its 

WAc-rri its 

TU^ nH their 

&)»»»- 

b jf any one H. Aui 

far any 

. *£fafltW each (of eiwti f) 
adfc/t all Skr. iami H. *a& 
jtAmI (proiLyfSAsh) an Skr. ynlfa 
fiAfi thofli fcsfcr. iatkft 
ik one 

dui R ihc o ther dfffl Phir* dm 1 } H _ du^ris 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


far and 

alb* and 
pra hut 


U. stir 

Skr, tofkR thu^p also 
Skr, at ha nowj fnrther 
Bkr, paratn moreovery but 
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A Ohambyiiii Vocabulary 

ADVERBS, 

(iyrflp age of tu Wards Skr. Loc. affm in front FL fl.;-; 
hither H- itfAar 
also 

fifa-ninriif-ta therefore, For tins reason Ski , nimtUa ean£e f reason 

formerly Skr, Loc. pnt^ behind (lit at the hack* from prfthv back) 
SrtL Skr. prathamam 
dhur* dhrir&h ail in all (?) 
hie in (ftiefI from within) 



4 









JcQrajBg, kutliUg. In the case of the Verb plpj t arrive, Fut. pips ( pipdg) 
wo hare in addition to Pres. pip&d$ t and Imperf. pipadtg, forms from 
some other root pijidS , and pijid&g. 

The questions suggest themselves—are the forms derived from 
the Infin. and the Future identical in meaning or not P Should we ex¬ 
pect to find them in every verb ? 

The Past is even more interesting. It appears to have seven forms, 
ending in -tSg, -deg or -d#g, -ta y -do, -do, -to, and a shorter form ending 
in - g . Thus we have :— 

from kUru 8ay, kutig, kuta, kiiig, I said. 

„ lhaf , do, IhfttBg, lk9g (IhficUy is probably Imperf.). 

„ randi, give, randBg , randa, r€g. 

„ pi pi, arrive pig . 

„ shizi, take away, shida. 

„ ibiy go, idSg, ido. 

„ shubiy become, skutlg, shuto. 

There is eveu another form in -ga as khdsiga from khSsi, be obtained. 
We have also r§ from randi , give. Have all these forms the same 
meaning, or do they really represent different tenses ? 

The rules for the formation of the negative are sometimes very com¬ 
plicated, or the foimation is very irregular. The general rule is that 
the negative is formed in the Imperat. by prefixing tha and in other 
tenses by prefixing ma , but we have:— 

tied, I shall know, viaiBgg, I shall not know. 

fd€g, I went, neg. iggtemu . 

dfipog, I shall fall, neg. via dag . 

dbdg t I shall come, neg. mcigg. 

it, go (Imperat.) neg. tliBl. 

ddaniy come (Imperat. plur.) neg. th&dani. 

In iggUhnn, I did not go, and agggmn, I did not come, (from andeg 
I came), the ma of the neg. seems to have been changed to mu aud added 
at the end. 

It is worthy of note that the agent case of the subject is employed 
with every tense and mood of transitive verbs. 

Some of the final consonants, particularly the letter y, are frequently 
pronounced bo faintly that it is almost impossible tqsay whether a word 
onds in a vowel or a consonant. This doubt arises especially in the case 
of the 1st Sing, of various tenses. Possibly in some cases it is equally 
correct to insert and to omit g. 

An examination of the grammatical forms of Camba Lahu]i which 
are given in their place will, it is trusted, reveal many points, in addition 
to those mentioned above, which are linguistically of the highest 
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inki-cM, Anfl which 'uv worthy of full tares ligation, Tho grammar of 
1 .ahull hi\fi nn Aryan air about, it, af though illy vaeftbuliuy in Tibetft* 
Himalayan. It might be equally correct ut dtiaa it un an Ary mu 
Ungongo. 

tn the Cunaua of ISO I tho number qf igm-iker* rf>Hrnod for the 
Cam ha dialects wjw tw follows 37*433 - I'nrAhl, Sfk&St; 

Bbarromun or Radi 26,361; PMKWlfc 4,156 T Llhn|l 

l f M3, If i* proWblu that the llfm^ii]: specdtm arc included under 
CniuBl) * thfi figmeH returned midur Bhot'ni quite mcorrecL 

Tlaeaw i* n o literature in any Cci mbit dial to f. except Oamilll, in 
"which the Ijnspola nf Matthew (tint el print), Mark and John* tho 
Sermon on the Mount and tho Ten Command men to have Keen pi-in ted, 
Tho Gospel of Lake ia ready for the p™, The oHrootoe used iu u 
slightly adapted form of Tlfert 

The my stem of t runs I iteration adopted in tho following pages Is that 
of Lhu AsimtiO Society of Beugul, * r *Umds for the sound of r/i in nAtM, 
eii bum:* \u ftSpifiUo. i h th iii iA'cth/p wlrilu in sA Urn t .tuj! A are 
fieparale: U r E f denote ffi S followed by rniaal n, and bo for other row elm ; 
Tb denotes the wound A n>? in ringm$t t is u sontirl mid-way between l 
ft ml 7* tt in iI:l 1 lea occurring in a word in owlinaiy it pc donuts thi? 
hoiimi biilhuriy butw-.rn li and fl, and in italics douofoj lhu short 
sound eon efl|MJnding to ZiEL 

Tn nonaliiBum, I bare to ^xpmi my cordial thanks tu thv Emv, 
Sohtui m of this Chnrch of Scotland Minion in iJuuihu, for most vain* 
ably ji^siflUnoii, very willingly jjivun, b cuuuuuiton with Lho term'd! 
deduct. It* following his authority uiiu cannot go wrong. If there urn 
mistake* under the heading of Carnal the renpondbilitj in mine* To 
Ur, Eiutchbun A Cuwba I mu indebted for much pciiioiwl hiudiu-;i 
while engaged m Uiu wart, He lent mo a copy of the pumbk of the 
Prodigal Son in Gambit Lihu|l p which hit had lit tm po^fuiim, and 
which, although differing conatderahlj from the tHUlftlalicrli liens given, 
ww of sniiitumM in me in making iU 

Tho tmlightaned ruler of Cumbrn, U H, Raja Biifirf Singh, 0.1. B* 
lay* all mi tor* to his forrilotic^ under a debt td grotitude. In ilib 
wqrls hie OfiftiritauTO wuu iurulunblu, an he placed his servants uud bin 
HttlijocU ut iuy iiis|K»ifEbl r and in every way showed lhu deepest nml 
fnofii uoidial iu teres L 

T, OHiniiti Bailet, 

N~ti-hRU\iL 


January JOift. 1SQ5- 



APPENDIX II. 


I /. • ti*. j :t J 

CHAMBA DIALECTS. 

CAXEALl. 

ll 

Kocrwfi. 

Ifw-ulnu!. 


Nouns in 

Sing. 

PIUT, 

S. 

littruo 

-» 

0. 

-3 FA 

r5 

DJL 

-3 j& 

-4B jfl 

it. 

-S him 

—fiS bicv 

A*, 

—b kaclii 

-®L kncli.i 

Aff. 

-3 

-« 

V. 

-fl 

-M 

N. 

Nunns in CDUbanEmt. 

ghWT t 

(rhnr 

G. 


» -S r a 

O.A.L*Ab, 

-* iSp *c. 

An. 

Ag- 

-6 

-s 

V. 

gfanr 

—G 

So nlao habbt father. 

N. 

Nouns lax 

kisli -i, * tepbant 

* 

-i « 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

-i ri, i-L 1 . 

-iff rff, Ac- 

Ag- 

—CIS 

-iff 

V, 

t -la 

-in 

Nouns in - ft, fcieefl, scorpion, are declined lib" hath\ a taking 1 the 

pifii* of f. 

uS or nu, immc, has G. Sing, .n&B ri, N. PI. nff or n5 G. "PI. niff ri 

N, 

JVwnfttW. 

Nuuisfi In -t 

SiWtf* 

kur -Ik ml 

Fh,r. 

-1 

G.DhA.LAIi 

-I ri t ttc. 

_lff ra. Ac. 

Ag. 

~15 

-iff 

V. 


-lo 

t*. 1 
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Chamba State.] Cameali. 

Nouns in Consonant. 

Sing. 

AT. bailm, sister 

G.D.A.L.Ab.Ag. bailm -i ra, Ac. 

V. -s 

^5, cow, is thus declined— 

N. * ga 

G.D.A.L.Ab. ga -i ra, Ac. 

Ag. -» 

d/ilfi, daughter, has oblique dhiuR. 

Many proper nouns, especially less common ones, and many of the 
less common foreign words, such as Hindi religious terms, inflect in the 
Singular the Genitive and Agent cases alone. 


* . • * I « ( . i. u I 

Personal Pronouns. 



• rr 

1st 

Sing. 

2nd 

3rd 

Oh, this. 

N. 

hau 

tu 

85, 5 

5h 

G. 

mera 

tera 

nsSra 

isera 

D.A. 

minjo 

tijo 

ns jo 

is j5 

L. 

mal manjh, 

tai manjh, 

„ manjh, 

„ manjh, 


bicc 

bicc 

bicc 

bicc 

Ab. 

„ or m€re 

tax or ter§ 

„ kacha 

„ kacha 

• 

kacha 

kacha 

.fr 

* ' ) 

Ag. 

max 

tai 

nni 

ini 

N. 

asi 

Plur. 

tusi 

89 

Oh 

G. 

hamara 

tumhara 

nnhOra 

inhSra 

D.A. 

asS j5 

tusS jo 

unhS jo 

inliS jo 

L. 

„ manjh, bicc 

„ manjh, bicc 

„ manjh, bicc 

i „ manjh, bicc 

Ab. 

„ kacha 

„ kaoha 

„ kacha 

„ kacha 

Ag. 

asS 

tusS 

unhS 

inhS 


Interrogative Relative Pronouns. 



Sing. 


Plur . 


N. 

kun, who ? 

je, who 

knn 

if 

G. 

kusOra 

jisera, 

kunhera 

jinhe 


D.A.L.Ab. kus jo, Ac. jis jo, Ac. kunliS jo, Ac, jinhS jo, Ac. 

Ag, kuni jini kunhS jinhS 


[Part A. 

Plur. 

bailm -i or -S 
-i or -S ra, Ac. 

—5 

ga -t 

-iS ra, Ac. 

-IS 

t r r 




CttAMbi SjMTE.] 




a 

A. 


Kfji t mny quo, fK>irifl nn?, b»a G<su, fcftnad nfl, or knri$ rrt* Agflnfc 
£u*uaS> 

Kui, tv lull r Glia, JtuJfenl; Oblique fctltf frmtfj. 

Otlicir pronoun.* Meek, sonic tbiu^ cm ything ■ *M*h, ull; &0r % othur: 

jubfcA Jfciri\ fsvi-ryoTH! . jf. k‘.i h ivliooroi'p jZ jtircA, whatever ; .itbhh kiu Ob* 

Hqne idfihAnf; fliSr bos Obliqnc Phdr* hdi*aJ ur Aomkf. 

Emphasis h oppressed by the addition of -K p -FflJ, -ia« or -pjub 

(Tbc finl * in sonirtlriif^ sbort-h thus *Jtvi or tbnl very otic - w ffw p 

ibis* vary one; tui& t Hviui. that fury cue (OlSiijUe}: Tmiuua, thnL very 
flag (Agent) 

Apu m* is tt ftoflaxiro Prannnn, mining raywlf, onffiefreBj 
youndl, yourial«ff t himself, Ler$df p Itolf, themselves, nod is indue L 


Aruurt'tVMH- 


Adjcetirai used UK norms nro droMond as nouns; Adjectives qualify¬ 
ing nouns urn not declined imkaa they end in -fl p in whioh OftM Mmy have 
Slug. DbL -£ 1 PL-S tiiraughout, niid Feio^ -I huih Sing add Fiur* It 
flhonld kw rerttemhjpfll that Jhn Genitive* of Xauui£ and Pronouns aru 
adpotiveri coming uudei thin rule 

CoiAjuiritfuri h unproved by ttiOMifi of kadii* t from, than, thun 
JtAartf, gooJ ; rid fractal frfrajrl, bettor than ho ■ f-jbhni fractal fr/turd t 
bettor than nil, best. 

The following fonus are worth notings— 

UmitmirnUte, idsl^ h IXko this! or that] itna ; bo much or mitoy, 
-Correia firs* tidsk*i ± like this or that j tituii, sio much or many, 

JaftfTTO^UtlVff. 



Estgliw 


Bih ''r, an MomotLmoH added in otbnr words as cftaifrAff^Art, a little, dc* 
Jlhtt isiiBod with fcho OMiqno of tiosms, and pronoutt* toes press like, 
ua jfclJyiSjj/jA, iike u Wt^e, fa the maimer of a hoim 


AUftXBttt 

M n riy A d jeo 1 1 vfi n rn omd as Ad For hu; wb on fio li b&d l hoy fl greo with 
tho tubjool Tbc following is a lint of tbo mont importoot Advcrba 
other Umn Adjective^ Z 




1 

CfUPEU STJkTf-3 




fPisn A. 


aI>*, now 
tis rt&kt 

DA Ufl 
tS 

| then 

knkhnl 

kudburi 

| when P 

jftklinl, 

| when 

ajjp to-day 



bstlp t^morrowj jwt^rd&j 


Tinr, 

pcktE i1, day uftcr to momiw or da> 

bufuru ji*lard*j* 

cntith, day nftor d«r niter ta- 
iutow, or day before day be¬ 
fore jesSerdfty. 
kruJl.. RoiLknKinPH, Direr, 
kadi na, 

kud! uck kadi, floinetimea, 
bkmg£ T m Lhc muruiugi 

ri*c*. 


ST }^ 

r }«~» 

M }’*"»' 

j!‘“ }wh«. 

idbu tUcar* up lu thin, to hucL uu 
extant, 

k tidbit tikmr* up to w her« r 

jldb§ ilkor, up la where 
niiliii ukur, up to there 
idlia* kodbap jidh&* ndhi ktiuha, 
from here, whory ? where* 
there. 


tudi jfip whither ? 
tit 15* tidhii, tii]i T there, (coneln- 
tire, e^e below.) 
kutiadj any when?- 

UppUT r El|| 

jhlkm tons* } Jaw1 ^ 

Din nem 
dfir, fur. 
liggi* id front 
picc 5 , behind. 
anrfnr t inside, 
bihar* oottide* 
man]tmtC% in th© middle 

T^SK 


tifl/T, fuff, arc cumdatiTG farms comfpaRding t« j(tti,ji4h/i 

/idt. 

Fi'oni tlip forms HAfl, Lutfhft, Aa. interesting Adjectives are 
cuneir sided, ilh kmlhErB, or frulhrt JW, o£ wiieH) ? bduogbg to whet* P 
tdtJrfJ, o-l here, btiJnnging to ttCfd. 

• Other Adverbs are — 


kl 'l 

tinjfl ? , why f 

kon kart j 

kihl \. , 

kihi knn J’ b ° W 1 
i* kart \ 

is Lcirp S- for thiji reason, 

ifi gall! burl j 


LhS | 

ihl karl ! m thia man tier. 

h rsti kiini J 

LihSp 

Uhl kiiri I in that SO fill SlttV 

uarHikane ) 

jthSkaiT } »* wM*h ™**r. 



CnMtalh 


Ctujnu Sta f e. ] 

to, *liqn {of reasoning i Panjabi tS j 
Hindi tO.) 
titulB quickly 

tnhurt<l[s s*t once, quickly 
ruralS inanjh, in privities snj?it- 
ratcly* 


5 

[Punr A. 

jnjlii ) 

jsa^ti fcun f well, 
jn^ti fc™e ) 

SjI. ye* f 

nfilil, im, no, not, 

Kkli Tf-ry. 


7 , 

{ 1IK 


FtoKtirraxfc 

Tho principal Proposition* nm ibo following, 

(reqacuUy both a Prop oaiticu and an Admb. 

fi (FL t*./. ri) uf 
je, to 
Lire 
inunjh 
miujbfr 

lend] a, from, fimn besides tbrni, 
pa^ on tho other ntde. 
war* on fhis sido. 
kaoh, bee-idri inml kanh K beside 
mo.) 

kan#, witb, (inni Iciuiua with oe, ) 
gf* j-fnr, (uKfrS likltf. for 
him .) 

hsth, under, 

lJlppELr # U|K*U. 

Tbu sufEi -(I frequently espr-fifAc^ tbo idea of from, usl— 
bffliid# ; kvthA, from besides from. 
kk\ in: Meftb from in, from among* 
manjA, in ^ manfhiJ, from in f from umtiug. 

kitHr, rid*t battle from fcks aide of. 


Thu same word fa 


bwbfiip about, ftotor tort babul* 
1WM timer*) 

B&hi r Hku I usS tlhi, like ns, ) 

Ifiriklh, agninflL 

tnlM eqiml to. {u&3r£ tnl£a p equal 
to him.) 

barfibar equal to* (tusi ar tun* 
biro luir&IjMs equal to yon.) 

akkhi bukkhi 1 . . , 

ni* pnt€ j-rooEd about. 

kanare, toward*, f tmterff kanirf, 
towards Xhurn) 

pninl. uftcr.Ludhn prant, after it.) 

a:iw a, ejtcop t^ Irtaidua (mvro sawl, 
except me,) 


Oo^j'TT^CTmFS. 


Tie commonrdt ary .— 
atS. nnd, 
par, but 

if. 

ksbB kiiri P because, 
tl bhlp DBvertbulers. 


Ski 

jltifi % as if- 

jiiiS Ic&ri, ift order ihui- 

ki, that, or. 




£ 

Cuameia Sta'e.] 


Pres- Atti. 

Prya Am. 


Ganuafj. 


[PAHT A- 


Tub Vei£h f 
A tixilia rtf Vtrlh 

lift! l*i hfti h{ u Jijn bin 

thiy» tliiyfl thiyii UiiyS lime thJjfi 


I am, Ac. 

I wur, Aa 

Ftfftt, tfii, throng bout. 


IkthaK^itive Yekkl 

Urn^ /all 

Pm, CoutL l may faEL l^ t| fJr-3 -ft -r P f Q r-S I 


FuL 


llr—I jI li 

tint 


Fern. 

ImpumL tir 
1 ml of. India ar P*vst Cond. tir-^dS -da 

Ftw*, -di 


-li -iv 


-* -nil 
-1§ -1ft 


tl “-(15 —d 5 -hJ y 


Pres. Ind, 

Sing. 

|irdn 

hni 

Pfnr, 

Tmp*rb 

Sing, 

tirdft 

tbiyl 

Plur. 

Pftflt. Ind, 

Sitiy, 

tir*a 

/■ tin 

Plur. 

JVed, Perl. 

Sing. 

*ir*S 

bai 

PItir. 

Fluff. 

Sing. 

tirei 

tbija 

PJar. 

PsiticipliM fiVtUlj falling■ ffoKt, f, t |I Bn; 


\\Mb 

tw* 

tit'* 

tits 

*ir§ 


bin. 
tliiyft. 
7“ tiri 
bin. 
ilrijB. 


“■« !i " *r\ j**"?" , ' v,a “ f . i—*. »m. 

fuller or about to full; fi«f* f. 

Verbs in genoitd aru very rognlar bu t snmo nro slightly im-gtitor. 
pW.fOMii, full. 

pffl -I -i -o. 


t" ' 


Pres. Cemd. 

pea 

PO0 

Fnl 

poll 

Ifnpemf, 

pB 

fk)i 

Imluf. Ind. 

pidh 

Fiuit. Ind. 

Sing 

(>5a 


/■ P® Hm. pG /. pSi 
falliug; **i fert, having fallen * jtffcw, b tlm state 
df having Mien j ftHcr, about tn full. 


Pres, Contf. 

hf>£ 

iifli 

Fat, 

ho la 


Import 

h* 

hoi 

Indef- Ind* 

tiundn 

FahE, IsjiL 

hnj* 



b5 ls5S bfii iittn 



Uetjhtu State*] QanmU* [Pint A. 


m& ctm& 


P™ d OdncL 
Fat. 

Imporol* 
ImLef, IehL 

!5 ii -3 

115 
£ 

indi 

tjfl fiyB) H 

ia 

la in 


Fast lutL 

ByS 

/. at PL 

/ 11 


Participles, flfftan', having Fallen; arKini op 

lUlVUlLf CO D1U. 

j'anfl, go 

cJ j jrfT, ill 

th* state of 

Pres Cond. 
Fnt, 

1 TCI fly nit. 

luduf. Ind. 

jSJli 

I s 

janda 

jH j» (j 5 S) 

j* 

ii js 

jin 

Fast IniL 

Sing. 

/. J? 5 l PL gS 

f-s& 



Purticiplua gac?i$Tft t ryaTJnT, in tha state of linving jjunu- 


Pros. Cond. 

rSh| T «fce, 

r&hnn, remain, 

3 rd plftr. mi ho. 

VM. 

r&ibln 

J*| 

Impend 

raib 

tsU 

Pfldt lad* 

riba 


Furticiplo 

rtihfira, in tbo ntata of Isaving ramamed. 

Proa. Cord. 

t«ii» 

KaiAJtcI, sit. 

Fat. 

bhiliiS 


Imperai. 

both 

Wl 

Pant lad. 

liaitb£ 


F&rtLcipIti 

ba^b.arl t ia the fltata o£ baring sat, Boated- 


TuiN&mTE ?erhhi + 
i/ulrnil, beat- 

M&r$& in nonjngaterl fli&oily like bat in thn pant i™*** tika 

all other transit ms verba, had a bjhjc ial chiti* tract inn. 


Post, Ind. agreeing with fcbe objtfflt of tfro turb. 

Prea. P^rf. tuurita bai n ti rr ,» t? « 

mir4i thijii T1 „ rt „ hi « 

Whfrn febfl abject is gm-orntnl by the preposition ;J fc tbi? rcrh dotfs 
not ngrae vv'itli it, bat nrni&lns in tbo masculine singular farm* 



n 

Uhajoa Stair ] 


f Pabi A- 


.Camtaili. 

Pattis 

T1h> Passive ik by ike Past Partie. neOTH. with tho 

rf^nirwl hmso of jflJid* gd h (Jio verb agreeing with iia nominative* tktia 
/jai tnffrf ffltB, I ( /) #hall be beatati skilled. 

The following are slightly irrcgnlur ;— 



fcAdnih rut, 

khl khr t n, Ac. ]fit PL klrfl. 

PrcR. Cond. 

Jndrf. hid- 

kh&ndl- 

Past lad. 



2>Jr"^p drink. 

Indef* Ind. 

psndir 

Past. Ind, 

pitl. 


dtnft nr djtw’t, 

Proa* Ccrnd. 

3fdPl.dw 

Itidci. Ind. 

dindl. 

Fast Ind T 

ditto. 


towl nr huWt, take. 

PmaL Coiid. 

3rd PL \m„ 

Indof. Inch 

Uadi* 

Past iudp 

lH 


jrabTsil, raj, npefik. 

Pres. Conch 

gill* cjtelI a C-, ifca 1st PL gall 

Indef T Ind* 

galandjL 

Past Ind* 

gallji. 


r&uAiifl, touch* 

Prtsat. India 

ebthy. 


fcnrmi, do. 

Past. Ind. 



'Hi bring, and £H jdiid fnwaj, *ro cobj abated like red and 
jfdrtd an*! arts treated aft Inimnititjro Yorln* 

It will be noticed that— 

L Verbs whoso atom (formed bydropping ihe wT of the InRo. i -ends 
iti a vowel, or a vowel followed hj h, add » to the Mem 
before the <J4 cd the 1 ndef ludic> fcmd Frm Part, as JtAd#d 
i*uWA + tjnh^Jl tjuMndH 

iu Veriw vdimw dtom ends in it or &k tend to oharteHi to rf jura tbo 

PilhU India* galdtffi, khuad hkriyftt uthona n{h)i/l 

fcu^iyd T rdA^a, 



CHiMir* SjTATt,] CdDWrtfr, [P*RT A, 

Snell rerb* geremUj drop the fl of tho ntom before the <1 of tfo 
I*tfling. fttiH Isr. I'liir, Prea. Coud. thus — 

gatfi foe ifaliia, yfi for j'flS. 

Hshit nr eGBMnatmco in ripruawd either by thu Pmt Partir. with 
the inquired tw of *arwT, do, in which Hr- Past Pirtie, minded,, 
fir by the Pm*. Purlin, with *aWi, rvouun. la Ibr latter e=i>u both 
rcrli. iiiime with tin- nominative. TIjdi- :— 

f£ /*! hirdJi hai , he itf in Hie habit of failing. 

turjti hai, she in in tin- h.ihit. of falling, 
fc raiAitilf Am, die mntintieFi falling, hLd is always falling. 
Very ltifon-istihp tramples of what upprsrfl to be ihv ar^anio 
paiwivn in f nre four, if in so too verbs, e.g., hai, from rilAnfl, wieb, 

it in needed ur fillinir or ownuy; tamf htdii hai, from iani.i/And,under- 
rttwirf, ft i» understood, Ao. 03t,iyO generally nUuda for the Hindi 
dHij/f. 

In Catr.'ilH practical !j every lnlitiitsTo is pronottnoed with cerebral 
*. the ending being sfl. In Panjabi after t , p, rh, fh, and iu soma part* 
of Or Punjab after 1, n i« changed to n. In Urdu there Ls t:o orrebml a. 


NmtKiULi. 

C’onfinaf. 


1—iltt 

19—tinni 

2~d6. 

80—Mb- 

3—tnu. 

87—iautiis. 

4—cwnr. 

20—a^fit+ri. 

A-pftnje 

30—trilu 

6—eliL 

37—^utattri. 

7—aiitL 

30— 

3—fttf J| . 

40— rM]\, 

imu. 

46—ftluitlti. 

10—djm. 


11—jAift 

40—fiuunjji. 

ls2—b4 ru. 

50—panjiti. 

13—tShrfl. 

53—tmpiiifjjL 


57^-mltmjS. 

15—pusdrfc 


16— 

GO—ftat-fj]. 

17—antic!. 

07—fcitlbf. 

18—ntfr.lm- 

G9—nTihattni\ 


2 



[Part A. 


10 

Chamha State.] Cameali. 


70—sahattar. 
77—sathattar. 

79— unisi. 

80— asi. 

87—Biitisi. 
89—u nanuS. 


90—nab be. 
97—satanue. 
100 —sau. 

200 —do sau. 
900—nan sau. 
1000 —hajar. 

100 , 000 —lak kb. 


Ordinal , $r. 


1 st, paihla. 

2 nd, d&wwA 
3rd, triyya. 

4th, cautha. 

5th, panjfiS. 

ik wgri, once. 
d5 w5ri, twice, 
paihli w5ri> first time, 
duwwi wgri, second time. 
d5 guna, two fold, 
trai guna, three fold, 
addha, half. 


} * kch&thuS. 
7th, satuS. 

10 th, dasul. 

50tb, panjahuS. 


daidh, 1 £. 
paunS do, 2|. 
saw a dfl, 2 {. 
dhai, 2 |. 
sadhg caur, 4 f. 
ikk pad, 
trai cauthai f. 


It shonld be noted that in sathattar , seventy-seven, the t and h are 
pronounced separately. The word is sat-hattar , not sa-thathar . 

Ordinal numerals are ordinary Adjectives declined like Adjectives 
in -A ; those ending in -3 retain their nasalization when inflected. 

Lvun cardinal numbers are generally inflected when used with 
nonns in an oblique cose. Thus the inflected form of do is dauh 9 of trai 
traTh , of caur cauh y of chi chi&. 

There is still a farther inflection sometimes seen in the Locative case, 
as rauhni bakkhi , on four sides, all round. 

16 , is sometimes added for emphasis, doid, the two of them. 


Sentences. 

L Tcra n 8 kai hai ? What is thy name ? 

2 . Is glidfS ri kitni amr hai ? How mnoli is the age of this horse P 

3. Idlii kachft Kashmir (or Kashmir^) tikar kitp* (or kitni) dur 

hai P From here to Kashmir how far is it ? 

4 . TSrS babbs r* gharS kitng pnttar hin ? How many sons are 

there in your father's house ? 



II 

Chamba State.] Oameali. [Part A. 

5. Hau ajj bape dura kacha han<jLi aya. I today from very f&rbavo 

walking- come. 

6. Mere cace ra puttar useri baihni kano bihora hai. My uncle's 

son is married to (with) his sister. 

7. Ghare hacche (or cift3) gh5f8 ri kajhi hai. In tho house is the 

white horse's saddle. 

8. User! pi^hi par ka^hi kasA. Upon its back bind the saddle. 

9. Mai users puttra j6 mats kdrjS mare. I beat his son much. 

10. Se parbatS ri coti uppar gai bakri card a hai. He on the hill’s 

top is grazing sheep and goats. 

11. Se us bdte h5(h ghdpe uppar bithdra hai. He under that tree is 

seated on a horse. 

12« Usera bhai apni baihni kacha bap* hai. His brother is bigger 
than his sister. 

13. Usera raul dbai rupayye hai. Its prico is two and a half rupees. 

14. Mera bab us nikke ghara andar raihnda hai. My father lives 

in that small house. 

15. Usjfl 5h rupayya d§i d§5. Give him this rupee. 

16. Se rupayyS us kacha lei lea. Those rupees take from him. 

17. Usjo jugti man kari jflri kan§ banuha. Having beaten him well 

tie him with a rope. 

18. Khuhe kacha p&ni kad<Jha. From the well draw water. 

19. M§r§ agge calft. Walk before me. 

20. Kus§ra ko|a terS piccS ai r6h6ra hai ? Whose boy is coming 

behind thee ? 

21. Se tusS kus kacha mulls ISa ? From whom didst thou buy that ? 

22. Grae re ikk hatwaniS kacha. From a shopkeeper of tho village. 


Vocabulary. 

(Chiefly Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs.) 


adr, respect, honour, 
yagripa, meet, 
akar, image, resemblance, 
ak&rn. unreasonably, causelessly. 
akliba)a, wise. 
a]akb, lazy, 
annua, mother. 
ag<}*, egg. 
anek, many, 
annbi, storm. 


- anhftna, impossible, 
athwara, week, 
auhri, mustard, 
bab, babb, father. 

*bach6ra, separation, division, 
"bugbear. wolf, 
bah pi, throw (net, Ac.), 
baihn sister, 
baihpa, sit. 

* bail, on. 



12 

Chamua State.] Qameall. [Part A. 


^baljijLi, purple, 
bakhgpi, dispute, 
bakra, /. ( -i) goat, 
bal, hair. 
ba$, jungle. 

'•'bana, sow. 
baga^a, make, 
banaut, making, making op. 

* banda, open, openly, 
bandna, divide. 
ba$l, voice, 
bannhna, bind, 
bara, big. 

barh, year, 
vbaji, garden, 
barkhia, rain, 
barnan, account, story, 
''bataihra, builder, 
bathri, kind of fine cloth. 

* ba{olna, gather, 
batt, way. 

bauS, left (hand). 

* b5}a, feeble. 

b6r, delay, length of time. 
bSsudhh, mad. 
bhai, brother. 

’'bhaij-, (at short) bher, sheep, 
bhal, expectation, 
bbantfar, treasury. 
bhan<jari, master of ceremonies, 
bhanga, break, 
bhar, load. 

^bharofi, sheep pen. 
bhSti, manner, 
bhawikhyatbakta, prophet, 
bhawikhyatba^ii, prophecy, 
bhiag, morning, 
blirabu, red bear, 
bhrama^a, lead astray. 
bhui3, on the ground, 
-bhukha^a, light (fire), 
bhuml, bit of land. 


bl, seed. 

''biar, wind. 

■'biari, evening meal, 
bibastha, law. 
bihajna, seat, 
billa (f -i) cat, 

•binnh^La, pierce. 
bisram, rest, Saturday, 
bolna, say. speak, 
buddhiman, wise. 

""bn bar, custom, tradition. <V 
bnjjhna, understand, ascertain, 
''bunija, weave, 
bur a, bad, ugly. 
v buta, tree. 

v cahjhija, raise, shut (of door), 
cakki, mill, 
call jana, go away, 
can d arm a, moon, 
car^ia, graze, 
carna, cause to graze 
-^askijLa, be angry, 
ceta, remembrance, 
chail, beautiful. 

*chah, buttermilk. 
v chal, deceit, 
chala, jump, 
chali, wave. 
chamS karna, forgive, 
chatti, roof. 
ch§kna, tear, 
chik^a, pull, draw, 
chinn bhinn karna, scatter, 
chuhna, touch, 
cicalna. call out. 

^cind, cinda, noise, shout, 
cinh, sign, 
ciffi, little bird. 
c6r, thief. 
c<5rna, steal. 

w cugana, cause to graze, 
cag^a, choose, graze. 



Gameali . 


Citamba State.] 

dan, gift, 
dand, tooth, 
dand, ox. 

daijd, punishment, 
dandwat, entreaty. 

"daratl, sickle, 
darya, river, 
deh, body. 
d$na, give. 

dhakh, a little, gently, slowly, 
dhalakna, move away, be pushed 
away. 

v dhami, feast, 
dhan, herd, flock, 
dharas bannhna, be cheerful, 
dhanla, white (of hair.) 
dhehna, fall, 
dhiu, daughter, 
dhramna, tread upon, 
dhrumaa, draw, 
dhilna, wash, 
dhupp, sunshine, 
dhur, dust, 
dikkhna, see, look, 
din, day. 

dind, dinda, noise, shont. 
diuta, lampstand. 
dokh, dos, accusation, blame, 
duar, door. 

duata, where two ways meet, 
dnbhda, doubt, 
dubna, cover, 
duddh, milk. 

''duggha, deep. 

^duprani, pregnant, 
durgandh, stench, 
ga, cow. 
gadha, ass. 
gal ana, say, speak, 
gandhna, knot, 
garthi, shirt, coat, 
ghar, house. 


13 

[Part A. 

gharua, carve, engi*ave. 

ghat karna, kill. 

ghati, watch. 

ghdu, ghi. 

ghtfra (f-i) horse. 

ghri^a, go down (sun. etc.) 

grS, village. 

guaj, gualu, shepherd. 

guana, lose. 

gnndna, weave, plait. 

guppha, cave. 

gupt, secret. 

haccha, white. 

hakh, eye. 

hakka, noise, call. 

lialka, small. 

hal jotarna, plough. 

balla, crowd. 

harna, be defeated. 

hathi, elephant. 

hati 19 a, return. 

hatia, murder. 

hatna, turn, turn back. 

hatth, hand. 

hesa, part. 

himmat, daring, courage. 

hil5lna, shake. 

hiund, winter. 

h5tla, stammeror. 

buna, be, become. 

idi udi, here and there, scattered. 

ill, kite. 

ina, come. 

jagat, boy. 

jahal, ignorant. 

jal, net. 

jalha, dumb. 

ja]na, be burned. 

jamna, bear, be born. 

jana, go. 

jaijgh, leg. [procession, 

janetar? member of marriage 



{Tint A. 


QammlL 
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Oniubi State,] 

jaubd, kliC'Q. 
jinnii. know; 
jas, honour, 

vjlialdra, mad. 

dual. 

rf jlmri< min. 
jjibbkp touj^ue. 

'-jlsaai, grgcmd. 
jitt^a, win. 
jut*, Hhcvfl- 
knbflijfl, accept 
- Loci!, soft 
kahi^ij be ealli/d- 
^ kfthG, oIito two. 
kulam, pen. 

* bilflitl* blaefc bear, 
kjuiftkj wheat, 

-kimjliy. edge, border, 
k^uo, ear. 
kanucS. girl, 
kar, toll 
bnH, do, 

Last, trouble, 

kalbSi? + bard. 
ktvLLnrtii, hardness. 

* kfi^W r (lilHcak. 
kEsi, hair, 

-*kh*kh t aksf-k- 
ikLaUr^iS, stride h f spread 
kb anil, cat. 
kkm^ good- 
Irhiirf bujl* f tun it. 

•kbrfcp mat. 
kbZEttnr* field. 

*kbij^I, btf tired. 

J khi^d^5> spread, 

■^kbita. steal, haaton, run. 

-kb l's kb. bo&cmL 
kbnS^ii, caoio to cat > fcgd* 
khfihgit, plncikp 
kbulbQa, be opened, 
vkbu&gl* sebe. 


kfllfc, alone. 
k|l^u F nflil, 
diiubflp together 
hoy, 

kflrnrdp meek. 

^krirfli^Op hew. 
knkknfr (/, knkkpl,) o&nk 
# btikkfi f maun, 
ktimd^i, complete, do, 
kfxga, eoraciF, 

Lund, pond. pool. 

^ Luri, girl. 

^knciithiil, ugly, 
ktitti Cf—i) doff- 
Eakk, wnist + 

p^pti, lie down. 

^larS, bridognom, husband. 

Ufi, wifo T brido, 

larMip %hh 
lame. 

'l\L\n pha{£, property, igmHK 
lib!, insect that dflidroyb doth. 
ISril, take. 
iGlP-* lie down 
likkhua, writer 
lipfuil, rolling, 
iron. 

blp Lnrua, disregard (taw, Acu). 
Inkiift, bid a oneself, ho bidden, 
^luflirl, reaping* 

blade (of gnuis, oto.j, 
lanka, salted, 
lupnilp rmp. 
maoebU fish, 

Tonilnulp honour. glory, 
mahlur, honey. 
miY^JIb — mcadlb 
luaubftp mao. 

•eniioli MCastim. 
nwwijUj bod, 
maid, man. 
nrnjTpi, die* 


CniVTU STMT*.] 


CamraH. 


IS 

fP*Bf A. 


tuiirni, beat. 

pulor, vessel, 

filler meat- 

juithrSlla. ntony. 

mifiTitioiip ndriw. 

pu£kl, .L'lrdtc, 

^mfttSi modi. 

pl£ T atomnbh. 

nig^h, rnm. 

phn^firln A[? Lrno. 

m i\ k eonn^iHon t rneefcitift- 

ph*kfi p fos. 

mliAi, buffalo. 

pilnil, oan*& to drink. 

mili}d T moot, ttc. 

pl^fci. drinks 

RYtwt. 

pif, pa»i 

cw&ffmbly, meeting 

pirbk. j^uuuration 

dead 

pinda, body. 

rati, face* 

piJtlip bade. 

'nmgiiaiti* abundance 

pbfti fruit. 

-nuikiu lui, refoKcr, deny. 

pliirl ini, return. 

mood, bund. 

p«>lhl r book. 

Bifidl* BtTOftffl. 

pahi1 t pobilui fibephord. 

nngirtir, city- 

pn^tl, pricat* worshipper. 

■j.fi 1 l s |h a h it «,j i\ . stoop; 

pttjbga, mb, wip«. 

nnkfc, nose. 

pojjpSi EurivB, 

- invl, fltwai. 

pimnithnSp resurreotioD. 

tmr, Fiti&lc. 

pqpii r InN. 

nriri, female. 

pur. nppar or lower mi If Atone. 

*nb«Qjii rnm 

pot tur T eon. 

mjfir, wwfc. 

pnttrij daughter. 

lip. 

meg!* uudre, produce. 

pudi^ttmin,, rooojrniw. 

nidi in, protection. 

pjulbxflp plmn,WcL 

rftkkhul. place. 

painilii. way. 

mfe. 

* paifinii, ehurp. 

rti] a it, be muted, meet. 

p*ir, foot. 

modi widow. 

p&Iuu kurtim keep, prosorrm 

rarbriSp bn angry. 

psilfityap ™p. 

tJU> night 

paiul^rip foot (of bed, A*?.), 

rebnip remain* 

pinT B WMcr, 

rikkh, hldtifc bear. 

pimifilmj, gtUBt- 

reti, bread, food. 

pArhnL, hftk 

rttkkli. tree. 

parLiJu, rend 

njlklnl, rail. 

purkbpl, try , tompt. 

rilpB, cry. 

vpatfehtyf* trialt, temptation. 

rofbjiB, flow, bo poured. 

parslm knroi, bow down. 

Hid (in P cull. 

^par^j p dour. 

drflO, 

P^Cp wicked Fpirifc. 

fiabSitfS, help. 




Iff 

Chjuwa Htati.] 

salni, inrpfc atiiubcr of men, 
flak L cm, empty, 
gftmiitlh t grave (particularly of 
HinffnnV 
HAIJS^hl, flbain* 
wtftfi* offspring. 
e&pbiL fittm* 

«w t bund, 

■^aarlilpll. head •of bed, iuj. 
ftarl.K iipu 
w-n, mot boom-la^, 
wvjlirit, father-in-law, 

MsniH. omistHn,. wet, 
fi ^va, nervine. 

«ifcibr p at t.y + 
ifliiiV Intelligent, 
wlbi, IftptttL 
flii, osU. 

•dkliHlqj^ IrujetH, 

’cikkbiS^ kncrvriadge. 

-ilckhtM, lo^ro 

i of ootik <k^ 

^Hinrsfi. knead, 
rf *lmdh hair, 

* *fibb jja r pleas#, 

«*«i larncmtafiom sruIn^Ef, 

• efigi, fiatl. 

^ufllmri, htifihaniL 
^ sftklcsr, ofc 
j$otHb fttick. 

sr*p cnri* P 

—diihta. spring (of w&tai-)» 
tiujakhi. abb to si*, 

^rjkltilEL easy, 

snmti, etreiimciHtoB (from watnmt). 
ftOrifl, *W|x 

wira in hew, relate 
ft 14 ml ar, buntitifiih 
^ mi is a, desert* 


[Pint 

flLEFJ^,, bOMV 
F.nphnf, ftd Vila Lagoons 
adf, pig. 
sumj r Him, 
pub], flflrrieu. 

* l-nkpi, hi) w r 

tal-irar, co11f<«n nsis, iigr^mnnf , 
-lull, piece nf doth. 
turS P star, 
tattft h Jn.it 
tRB|, quickue*#, 

" r ftiuja p E|uirk, 

^|aimfl p doaf 
l^arly 

iii, on. 

'tbukiia, blame, mfcuke, 

Unmda, <*o!d 
-Ihirnf, igiiornuL 
thora, little, 

tilgiia. Tea™, £ivc up, di™r*«v 
|ir^S p fall, 
tftpiii, look for. 

■'trak^ ItuLron, 
tribal, thirsty, 
tneeb knr^ii dospiHp 
^nq^S, Winks*, 
nblii^a, tip opsp, rip. 
»ubbr&ql r innf. 
ut-'lpl. raise, 
uccSi high, 
iidhrir, tfttr, 

ngral+g*. collect (taros, Ac.), 
fljiiniha, reproach 
updrahp oppression, 
nrnil, lamb, 
camel 

n^b^a,, rke, 

inuHj enemy. 

WBrni, enter. 



BHATBALt. 

SoQKH. 

MatcmliH*, 


NdUEIU ilf-B. 



Singular* 

Plural. 

Jf. 

itborii. km**® 

-* 

c 

-a tin 

-fiS .11 

D,A 

-3 kli or ki 

-SB k&S <*r ki 

Loo, 

-% hi CO 

-&3 bin;, 

Ah, 

-d IcntliS or Uriah I 

-OS kaeha or kielin 


-at yr -5 

-flf 

V, 

No cm a In OaRSOimm* 


,Y 

gbnr, It till fill 

tfhftr 

(U).A.L.Ak 

gk&r-f da, iko. 

gliar-S. Ac. 

Ag' 

-*T ar-8 

-8 

V. 

-a 

Xofliii- *u-L 

-0 

u. 

hiUi-l + dejdibnt 

-I 

G.LJ.A.L At. 

-i du, sic* 

-if da, Ac:. 

Ag. 

-till Qr ii 

-IA 


iulb, father. i» declined Hie* 9 Jtar - 
* 1 , nuic, in tD<k'cl- 

Xotin* in -u, sneth m tie™, dWPpion, AtWA, Hindi), ar* declined 
hku hiithi (A&. hiictiul 'Vo, 1 

NfTIUlB IB-I. 

kar-i. daughter, girt 

-l* di, Ao. 

-T» 


N, 

G.D,.AUAk 

Ak- 


-ll 

—IS d|, if, 
-tS 


IS 

ClIANHA i>T*r« ] BAll/rfflll. [PiM A- 




Nomw in CWumiut. 




N. 

bbhin, iiiitu-i 

“A iNf-S 


G-O-A.L Ab. 

Mmip-ft dA. A<r, 

-flu 

•r -Si dl< Ail. 


Aft 

-n 

-fl , 

*T-t 


V 

-S pMt 



gau t mw t i a thux declined™ 




S'. 

ff*n 




O.rj.A.L.Ah 

#AS lift, Ac- 

«^n4 ilrt, Ac. 


Apr, 

RMb 





Pkovock*. 





5iup(fir. 




let 

5tid 

3rd 

{'ll, bhtB 

N. 

mnT 

tn 

•I 

IN 

0. 


IM 

u* da 

in dfi 

0. A. 

tnilc&a, rmkl 

tftktii, tubi 

UM, Ac 

m A-w. 

L. 

fnf tg lice 

tuddh bicc 



Ali, 

mul or mPrt 

taTji^rC kmttbl 




IacIlA of t O’hu Ekr Itichi 


p 

A S 

tnnT 

tudilb, i«T 

unrtt 

ipnj 



PJfiPoJ. 



N. 

baI- Ml 

lost, ttifli 

MS 

Eh 

G. 

a pi 

tnkinra, tmiftru 

fmlii d > 

in hi 

PA. 

»i k*s t hi 

«°4 tcA. IP 

Ac. 

1* 


liiw 

fi 

u 

Ah. 

„ kflflliA, kicli* „ buehii, bichi 

4* * 


Afi. 

ul 

twM 

EILlltl 

ml.3 


**?, wbwP ha* Obi- hu, \g. ku„i. 

}*■ wfco. which, bw OM./w Ag.jimi. 

iyi, wliat ? Qcii- tn'i/jJ 

Oiliar IhwUoi bn* tur- *«, anyone, *iV r Jt, MtuUifnjr, ftr ,f 

***» U>m, «*•**•, jl|«, wbnwtH,;) fcinr*, whaler**, 


Ajuwmn. 

Adj»i; VH m4 ft. bum. .Iwtuud » riiMin.. Arlh'ctfren oufj. 
noab* -4ro imfol. c(«pl wh.„, ll.cj a&4 j n - f T | W|| 




nhatrillL 


Gita if iu State*] 


10 

[Part A. 


art! (InniincJ lllf-e ma^uliuc mittn* in mod fortun n'cuTifr io -i T (up 

ftuna /%«/. hiui bo/ a Ajt% S, hurl 1 jAjwf#* Gen. |iI hwrfS rfrl* 

rr«»d ^n't 1 Lk'H S* A flit dA\j$$<ii£ drS ijttQfM l* A m In 

the haf* liorfp*. 

CompArium li iiXp*e**od bj mcmiA of toi/Ad, from* than, a* 
yfoodi i- iacM AAdn0 k better ihan lbiu, faAhfii JrarAd fcfturJ* letter than 
nil, btu= t 


iByi, nil liku 

diiH 

iruii, ho Hindi 
or m&itj 


Gerrdmtii*. * ifc/tffiitf, 

i LrsvM, tlh5, Hbi kiuvn, klhB, likes jinyl. J1iiI i like 
thui vebi ? which 

titnA* ao inacli kitpi, how much jitiii, u trineh 
□r mmnj or muny P or many 


Aoranlia* 


Wmi idptflivm mu bo mad advurba- Tlti-jr then turnu with Hu* 

KUUjlttt of thtr Htfllt (Hlll'P, 

The following h n Hat of thu mewL important tuLrerl* other tbui 


ftdjOtitiviw r- 

TYkU. 

ibbP, now 

ur we}?, then 

kALhft, kiiilLAfi, when ? 

jAlhJIp when 

njj. kb&iy 

k&J, Ikdoitov 

jiflr?*Pl f ilnf after to-morrow 

nunth, dnj after that 

[finch IA kilp jftrat rdmy 

bull* metluM, ever 

Itwil nil, ii oror 

kadi tin Keiut], wnetimi* 


PUtCA* 

ittli5 t here 
utf h<3. tbero 
kiilh?, whore F 
kutuhB. whither ? 
jitth^! where 
ifihi tikkm-. up to Un> 
itthf katihfl. from hero 
BPP*£i tip 
thnllft, iJdiWH 
ne^r 
dBr v fftr 
aggf, in front 
plcdiS, behind 
ftiidaf« iufiklo 
balmr, ouLside 


Other* Are trtif, why; if tfvitfA for Mil* re**on B ntkt mi, 

nnt p iferrf* wtill; MifApf, qnhrkljr; uri tilAj, in thin woy T 

thtis. 
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Chamba .State-] 


Bhumn. 

P&gr^moss. 


[Faht A, 


Tho cunsmoncat prepwitiouT buv^ Im?uu given in tliu tk'deoaiciu of 
na'-JH-H, Subjoined i» a briuf ILn t of uLhara. Hid- ^im- ward Li of tan 


both a prcipoaStStm and an adverb. 

l>£r T bajand 
war, on lliiii imftt 
bier, in 
nppar + upon 
biftft* below 
*tikkai\ np to 
tuaT ktvcb, bttaldc ran 
null kunxiO, with niu 


na far him 

vtrti iMkkliii. about thee 
R&hl, Ilk® lift 
fLdhfi pui-ant, after it 
MhSftr® pwS, round about ii 
uulil if0 k intuit). toward* 
them 

flulj apart f rom me 


PraiL 

Pfwt 


I am, Ac. 

I wvs Aa. 


hi haT 

Sing, tha. 


Yinwa. 
Auxiliary. 
hai 

/ m 


hi hi 

Pint, tlui 


hwn 

/. this 




pjiuna, fall. 


Pres. Cotid. 

Put. 


Imperat, 
Fait Com!, 
Prcfl, Ini 

Inapf* 

Past Iodic. 
J’rra, FtriC 

Flsapf- 

Pitrtic, 


pan -i -8 
1>4 -#lw -^hd 
paughd, Ac.), 
puu pfti or pane 
p5ndi 


—5 

■ erbi 


-a (or -w) 


-1 -n 

-glji -iflii 


(or 


—S 
-§ 


-!i> 

-4i) with Fim Ans, liLl. Ac 
“lK) it Fast* m tb,U| ^ 
pfi /■ P^fjt uir jtflft 


( 

f ( “* 

if ( H “ 

p5d /. pSi Pi 

pGd lift, do. 
tbu, tie + 

pEffcarf, hitring: fallen • plhff,, f£Adil, iu tho jatate of hftvhg 
fallen ; psiriuU, tailings j*mA£u’dph fttller, about to 
fill!. 

Seme verbs have flight inx i gid&ritiu&. 

hauyfi r bo, become. 

Put- hutfghd 

Impomt, b$ hd 

Plat Colli hixadu 



Bhafeali. 
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Pakt A. 


Cham ba State.] 


Past Ind. hoea /. hdi PI. hoe /. hoiS. 


Partic. 

hoi kari, having become 

Fut. 

Imperat. 
Past Cond. 
Past Ind. 
Partic. 

auna, come. 

adgha 
a aua 

aunda. 

iya /. ai PI. ad /. aiS 

chyadd, ay add , ahyi 1, in the state of having come. 

j^a, go. 


Pres. Cond. jS jSe jae j£ or jaie jaa jan 


Fut. 

Imperat. 
Past Cond. 
Past Ind. 
Partic. 

jaqgha 

ja jaa or jao 

janda 

gea or ga /. gei Ph ge /. geiS 

gBhd or gBddd, in the state of having gone 

raihna, remain. 


Pres. Cond. rehS raihd raihe rdhS or rehie r§ha railrn 
Fut. raihijgha 


Imperat. 
Past Ind. 
Partic. 

raih re ha 

reha 

rShada, in the state of having remained 

baihna, sit. 


Pres. Cond. bauhS, &c. 


Past Ind. 

baitlida 

Transitive Verbs. 

marna, beat, in general like paurtii. 

Fut. 

Past Cond. 
Past Ind. 
Pres Perf. 
Plupf. 

ruahrgba 

marda « 

agent case of subject with marea, which agrees with subject 
marda hai „ 

„ „ marda tha 


Passive is formed by using maria with the requisite tense of jana, 
go, as, mat mdrid jayghd, I shall be killed. 

The following are slightly irregular:— 
khana, eat. 


Past Cond. klianda 
Past Ind. khadba 
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Chamiia State.] 

Bhatedli. 



pl$a, drink. 

Past Cond. 

pinda 


Past Ind. 

pita 


Past Cond. 

dinda 

d$pa, give. 

Fut. 

diijgha 


Past Ind. 

ditta 




lai^a, take. 

Past Ind. 

lea 


Past Ind. 

galaya 

galaija, say, speak. 

Past Ind. 

kitta 

karna, or karija, do. 


l& aunn , bring; Izi jSnn t take away, are conjugated like 
auna and janti. 


List of Common Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs. 


bapii, baba, bawa, father, 
amma, mother, 
bhae, brother, 

</b5bbfl, b§bbe, elder sister. 
bhai$, younger sister, 
puttar, son. 
dhi, daughter. 

*khasm, lai*a f husband, 
vtrimat, lap, wife, 
mard, man. 
trimat, woman. 

^jagat, lauhra, boy. 
kuri, girl. 

gual, puhal, shepherd, 
cor, thief. 
gh6r-a, horse. 

-i, mare, 
dand, ox. 
gau, cow. 
mhal, buffalo, 
bakra, he-goat, 
bakri, she-goat. 


bh§d, sheep, 
kutt-a, dog. 

~i, bitch, 
rikkh, bear, 
sih, leopard, 
bhagear, wolf, 
khota, gad ha, ass. 
sur, pig. 
kukk-ar, cock. 

-Hi ben. 

bill—a, cat (male). 

-i, „ (female), 
ut, camel, 
pakhru, bird, 
ill, kite. 

vgiddaj*, jackal, 
hafchi, elephant, 
hattb, hand, 
pair, foot, 
nukk, nose, 
hakkh'i, eye. 
mill, mouth. 





Ciiamba State.] 


Bhatetili. 


dand, tooth, 
kann, ear. 

✓siral, k§s, hair, 
sar, head, 
jibh, tongue, 
petj^tihiijdb, stomach, 
pitth, back, 
dgh, body. 
pSfchl, book, 
kalam, pen. 
manja, bed. 
ghar, house, 
darya, river, 
nal, stream. 

*dhar, pahap, parbat, hill. 
*dhadd, precipitous slope. 
*padhra, plain, 
khettar, field, 
roti, bread, 
pani, water, 
kapak, wheat, 
kukkn, maize, 
rukkh, buta, tree. 
girS, village, 
saihr, city, 
bap, jungle, 
inacchi, fish, 
batt, way. 
phal, fruit, 
mas, meat, 
duddh, milk. 

egg. 
gheo, ghi. 
t5l, oil. 

cbah, buttermilk. 
v dibapi, day. 

rat, niglit. 
v-dihapa, sun. 
cann, moon, 
tar a, star, 
bat, biar, wind, 
barkba, rain. 


[Part A. 

dhup, sunshine. 
nh§ri, storrn. 
bhar, load, 
bi, seed, 
loha, iron. 
kharS, good, 
bura, bad. 
badda, big. 
lauhka, small, 
sust, lazy. 

dana, Hoshyar, wise, 
nakara, foolish, ugly, 
chora, swift, 
pa in u a, sharp, 
ucca, high. 
chaT], beautiful, 
thanda, cold, 
tatta, hot. 
mittha, sweet, 
saf, clean. 
t£ar, ready, 
ghatt, little, 
mata, much, 
hauna, be, become, 
anna, come, 
jana, go. 
bauhna, sit. 
laina, take, 
dena, give, 
pauna, rirkna, fall, 
utthna, rise, 
khapa hauna, stand, 
dikkbna, see, look, 
khana, eat. 
pina, drink, 
galana, say, speak, 
sauna, sleep, lie down, 
karna, karna, do. 
raihna, remain. 
marnS, beat. 
puch§anna, recognise, 
japna, know. 
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Chamba State.] 


Bhafeftli. 




pujna, arrive, 
nhanna, run. 
nbasi jana, run away, 
banana, make, 
rakhna, place, 
sadna, call, 
sikkbna, learn, 
parbnd, read, 
likkbna, write, 
marna, die. 
sunna, bear, 
biitna, turn, 
bail auna, return. 


[Part A. 

bagna, flow, 
larna, figlit. 
jittna, win. 
barna, be defeated, 
calijana, go away, 
rabna, sow. 
dand j 6 tne, plough. 

kliuana, give to eat. # 4 

piana, give to drink, 
sunaoa, cause to bear, 
cug^a, graze. 

cuga^a, carna, cause to graze 


Numerals. 


Cardinal. 


1 —ik. 

37—satattri. 

2 —do. 

39—untali. 

3 —trai. 

40—call. 

4—caur. 

47—sataji. 

5—panj. 

49—ununja. 

6 —chi. 

50—pan jab. 

7 —satt. 

57—satunjd. 

8 —attb. 

59—unabat. 

9—nau. 

60— satth. 

10 —das. 

67—satahat. 

11 —nyara. 

69—u^hattar. 

12 —bara. 

70—sabattar. 

13—tebra. 

77 —sathattar. 

14—cauda. 

79 —uyassi. 

15—pandra. 

80—assi. 

16—sola. 

87—satassi. 

17—satara. 

89—unanue. 

18—thara. 

90—nabbS. 

19—unni. 

97—satanuB. 

20 —bill. 

100—san. 

27—satai. 

200—d5 sau. 

29—unattri. 

1,000—hajar. 

30—trihi. 

100,000—lakkh. 






Chajiba State.] 

BhatfOli. 

Ordinal. 

[Part 

1 st, paihla. 


ik beii, once. 

2 nd, duwwa. 


paihli beri, first time. 

3rd, trlyya. 


duwwi ben, second time. 

4th, cantlia. 


addha, J. 

5th, panjuS. 


paun§ d5. If. 

6 th, chittha. 


ssna do, 2 }. 

7th, satuS. 


dhai, 2 |. 

10 th. dasuS 

Sentences. 

daidh, u. 
sadh 6 car, 4 t. 
ik pa, J. 


1 Tera nS ke hai ? What is thy name ? 

2 Is ghore di kited umbar hai ? How much is this horse’s age ? 

3. It the kacha (or itthu) Kashmir kitne dur hai? From here 
how far is Kashmir? 

4. Tnar© bub be de ghar kitne jagat ban ? In yoor father’s house 
how many sons are there ? 

5. Mai ajj bnp§ dura kacha (or dare kicha) hnndi aya. I to-day 
from very far have walking come. 

6 . Mere cace da jagat nsdi bhainu kane biaha hai. My uncle’s 
son with his sister is married. 

7. Ghare hacche ghore di katln hai In the house the white 
horse’s saddle is. 

8. Usdla pit till par kathi bannhi dea. Upon his back bind 
the saddle. 

9. Mai usda jagat mat a marea. I beat his son much. 

10 . Se dhare de reha uppur ganS bakriS cuganda hai (or engae 
karda hai). He upon the hill’s summit is grazing (or in the habit of 
grazing) cows and goats. 

11 . Se us rukkhe h$th ghfire uppur baith£a hai. He under that 
tree on a horse is seated. 

12 . Udda bhai apnia bhenu (or bhena) kacha badda hai. His 
brother is bigger than his sister. 

13. Usda mul dhai rupayye hai. Its price is two and a half 
rupees. 

14. MerA bab (bapa) us halke ghare andar raibnda hai. My 
father iu that little house lives. 

15. Uskea eh rupayye del dea. To him these rupees give. 
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C’HAiiBA State.] BhateMi. (p AK1 a. 

16. Se inpayye ns kacha l§i lea. These rupees take from him. 

17. Uskea jngti kari maro jo r ia kanne bannhfl. Beat him well 
and bind him with a rope. 

18. KlmhS kacha pani kuddlio. Draw water from the well. 

19. Mat agge calo. Walk before me. 

20 . Kuda puttar tuar§ picche aunda hai ? Whose son is coming 
behind you ? 

21 . Se tuddh kus kacha mnlle lea hai? From whom hast then 
bought that ? 

22. Girai de hatia bale kacha. From the shopkeeper of the 
village. 



CURA III. 

KOTOi. 

ftaung m-iL 


N\ 

Cj, 

D.JL 

L, 

Ab, 

Ak- 

V. 


N 

aDpA.kAb, 

ft 

b-IIAUAli. 

A* 

V 


ghrtr-.ii hoiiFp 

-u T 6 ar rrt 
-v m 
-8 lunjli 
-S kflnl 

-£a. 

tti a Carucmjmt. 
gb»r r Iicjuih; 
gtiar-t? ra, itc* 

—ft 

Noun a in-L 
IjAth-i. elephant 
-i rip Ac. 

-L 

-13 


Pin*. 

-ft 

nfc Sing. 

M 


-oa 

as Stag. 

ti n 

IT Tl 


-I 

-1 rft, <fce, 
- 1 $ 

*i# 


Nonuft in u, *tuih tu 6trrfi, Acgi'pinn, fti'ufti Uiiuift, nro deoliuod like 
Jffl&fr, fullier, if iha* decttaod ;— 


N. 

G. 

D.A.L-AI. 

Ag. 

V. 


bibb 

babb ~S nt. Ac. 
-3. ni, Ac. 
-S 

bibb 


a*( fling. 

It II 


bibbn 


mi, IIMIO IlM fi. IHiyylrO. Pi. fid, nayyt. 


G.l>JuL.Aii, 

A.U. 

T. 


/'VniinifM, 

Nnun* in-i. 

kn}-I, daughter 
-i ri, Ac. 
-i* 


-1 

ri, Ac. 

-16 

-is 


Ciiiiiiiji Sum.] 


Citriihl. 
Nnutis- in Con non ant. 
till?. of»t«r 

*<►(>.A L.AkAg.V, h(,4UAe. 


N. 

G.ThA L,Ab. 

H' 

V* 


-a* 

-AS 


X. 

% 


£^1„ HOT*, 


gii I 
-4 


[Pi Ilf A* 


d*4gUtfr. i» thus ■Iwliriini. 

liiifi-Q 

-ftji rfl, Ac. 


hldf! 

*» ifctf. 


-61 

-BA iVi, .Ac, 

gM 

~isi T iic. 

4b 


, r , ! IOn P/ ' » j'luittl IMI. i* 

r 11 " ^ ° f * (hM * AW *"* «*=-■ ■».- Far 

I 1, J ‘ t A1 ****. . * «'**» tv rVl<t f l lonHfJl> 

!,r form *m ' r “ #n tkm htr ' * l “ *|Himl« W of 

lliu form «f rL, pirfU'v nnt merely or, the «>unl fol but on . I., 

jvord pwod.HK » « cWlorirtie *f KmOimfri and «** BO fcH*url B|r 


N. 

G. 

U.A 

J*. 

Ap, 

Atr. 


X. 

G. 

U.A. 

h. 

A?,. 

Af. 


PsotfOOKA 




Ur 

2nd 

n.0 

tn 

ftm.id* 


muui 

1 ini III 

in5 majh 

n ma jii 

rp tuns 

tp 

mf 

t! 

iAFii 

ttta 


Itufi 

in 

UiAni 

^ nmjh 

n IB^jtl 


jf k-iittA 

i£3S 

tii 


3rd 

f'llg thlJi. 

nfi 

ill 


T>n6fn 

m nj 

u* (/ ftra#) 

i. niFijfi 

II TUrfjli 

if tana 

O tans 

nra! 

mi 

rt0 

eb 

■ inlli^l'fl 

mining 

LL[JlJi Hi 

rnbi ui 

If DUljb 

u mnjTi 

ft kimi 

it lam 

tlUlSB 

Lull j 



Can inn St ate, j 


OnrahL 


[Fast A. 


Sing- 

S* kngi^itbo ? jfl, who 

G* luHilft jilflprft 

D.A.L.&b. Act, lift*, itc, jjl*, Ac, 
Ag* lurnl jin] 

AflJ. jmyoiiF^ juimnsttr 

fri/fl, what. 


ffur* 

Irunfi h je 

bmihura jawhiira 

ktiuha t Ac, jiuh^ Ao. 

kuidui jin ha. 

G- bir^l A* JMlflf 

Cj. ktftfrfl 


Olhpr pronoun* am fci'crk. ^uythiug, auiiiethiHgv jl whomm, 

/A hiedl whaldOTcr. 


AWECTim. 

Adjudira* mod aa nonim nr* cbpLfncd a a nuuiLa, but adjective 
qualifying noun* harp thn following diideiifliQii* ■—All u&jeckwx unding 
in any Ifl.fpp other t han-A* arc iiiidtOL TIiomi ending IdhI Imvfi ON 
Mittfc-A FL-I* itided. Fein ,-i imlcd. Tkftgotiiri ve* of noun# und 
piMjuunniLfirtf iidjetdirr* raining uiuli-r thin ml6. 

Co ns pari ton Ik expre^vd by rnuuiu of kitml, from* than, u^.-il wUJi 
I In/ putfitiTU : it H<< khanh Lrood ; 2i kt tufl khtirA t iwttor iliftm this; jjM’id 
£awd Hart'S, batter than all,. iw!*t 

Dementi raf i i v, 0& mhitw. fafenvyrtivr. fakiiiv. 

\M3y ilk#this, tudfl, Fikf ilmi, kitAi like wluitl- jitefi like- which, 
i P w much Eitfilroi, *to much k&Li j <Vi& how fii'iuh \%m tmidi 

or oianj «r many. or many ? or many* 

For utiiuemls am at vmi of lust of word* 


ALiVIUIEH. 

Molt fidjtttlim [Siti be u*ed a* adTerbN. They thin agree with the 
aqtajm tj| iho ftocbmicc. 

Tim f.iltawittnr in a lint of the mewt important ndrarta other than 
wdjactjreft, 

3Vwe. 


Cbbo, co w 

tidPi^r*, then 

kidh^'h whop ? 

jidhfio, when. 

mjj, io-divy 

6mtt\ totaumoir 

por-fchu* d«y after to-morrow 

kEdLrS LiilbtJ, 


cnuth?, day n.fter that 
hi, jmstfliiUy 

parhfi. [liirJiu, duj l*eldri 
yiurtonitaj 

mritUiih doj betam that 
kid!iod R fldfnailmest ever 
kidhftfl on. hot or 
sometimes 
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CaiMUA Stile,] CurtfAf. (Taw A, 


v\\ IjL Cn ■ hem 
uplri, tSpIp tlii>rp- 
kfli, k^n't whirls ? 

jM, wJj&ri> 
wfl i£t, up lo harp 
Gfhl n from hisra, 
ubrGt up. 


PW 

iljicj^n Anvsi 
niiTi t&iJhi*. near 
d fn 1 . fur 

ftggftr, in frofit 

pi(ir-S r behind 
ant4vr + inwide 
blUv DQtHidu 


Othera are fcJfai, wbj| *j $ali& k$ri, hr tliLs rmson j jMj/tf farf, 
well, cAof p quickIj. 


pRKfOMl'EOm 

Tin* oommoMm® proposition* Jirvo Iwij vnu in ihe d^fuMUtctk of 
fcftiiiMb Subjoined 3s a brief list of utbtiiv. Tin* kan*® tfijhJ i> fr^qn-imtljr 
bot h n prcpwlimi uid an advurb. 


pir, beyortd 
wfiTi on ibiH silk 
pran, upon 
b^fbi tn 1 § + llelnw 
mujh* mnnjfc, within 
mUi kanff, ttcnido mtf 


mBh flnqgS, with mu 
ua£NJ for bint 
as&u rtihi. E i ka uh 
utiburS kanlrti, them 

uakr§ uffiirM rutiutf about 

it* 


Viaisa. 

AsAiliAry. 

f*w»- 1 * m « u f/ a or aL§ a or at£ utf. a:a flia 

l J net> I wu Eing LliOil /. ffrfi PL thlfi /. ihi 

InlmutitiM Vai, fm 

fall 

KuL jliafl -mi (ur -la) -4* -U -ual -Ifi -J* 

Impend, jhftf jhfcp* 

?uU0ond. jiiftft -la /, -IG Pi, -to /, -i| 

IVs, In A. jW* u ur Jl jli ur (i iy.j1i ttr l* *. fc.) PL jtmrtitg uf its 

JWM, 




ffvnTftr. 


n 

[PAJrr A. 


V.haum Suit«.] 

impf. Inti. jhnrt -ft ihftfi i/- -1 thi? t PL -t* this L -i tin 

P^t fnd. JM>r -4ft / -5 PL -ft / -t 

Pr4w, I'ei-r jtafS» *, dc* 

Piispf jl.urCii e[jE- u. 

FurttaipTa j'Wfti. frilling; jtfar? &wi ( Mtvi»i* fulltiu ; jhtijiStil* in tlie 
bhiXi' of >14*viirff fcilltiii, jhtifndhfihli fulIuiv about to 
fill 

Some verb# him 1 plight irrf^ukrttH^ 

be, kwtnL-- 

FoL bb5-ma -I k -la, 

Paftt €<m± hhfiuL& 

PrtSt End hhftfi / Midi 

Pjiii iiTipb, In Uie lint* of 1 mring became 


FW. 

1 Iti |Ji-r 

Pil^I CnmJ 
Pant In dim 
PtcrttrinW 


Fnt, 
Tmpcntt 
Fu*l CoiiJ. 
PfiKt ludlr, 
Pjirtieipl* 


Put 

Jinp^rmt 
P-n^L Cond, 

Pawl.. huL 

i-r 0 4 ' 6 ~ 


flip ft. COVtlft. 

alma 

^■h filch ft 

:lt u 

jfkh /, yn’ [ PL jeft / v*L 

«wAt frnr*, Ii living mm? . ri romttr, a bant to t^me. 

gsihuhfi, gu. 

nr g$[hi (/< -ft) eSliii fiitlh®, ife. 
g&h gabs nr sfilil 
piths 

/. |A»i PL ji*s /. gfti 

g&hfknrif bavin p: gone; uMry, in the Biute ofLutfriiij^ gon* „ 
■plftprtffM, ETCHT. about to (JO 

rnibnhii, remain 

ErniiiA or rfttliu rilMin i-ftlha. 
t«M iKlii 
HHi uf A 
rft 1 a 


Flit. hSMstnl 

Flint CckuJ, bo^htii 

Piihi I»d Wr{bi 


biVliuttp nit. 
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Chamba State.] 


Fut-. 


Guviihi. [l» ABT a. 

Transitive Verbs. 

mantt, beat, almost exactly like jharnU. 
mahma or mamma or mareia raarela marfcla, Ac. 


Past Cond. vnata (pronounced mat°). 

Past Ind. naara, with agent case of subject, mara, agreeing with 
object. 

Pres. Perf. mat a a, with agent case of subject, roara a agreeing with 
object. 

Plupf. raara then, with agent case of subject, raara thSa agreeing 

with object. 

Participle, marora, in the state of having !>een beaten. 

The following are slightly irregular:— 


khana, eat, (in agreement with fern, noun khaiui). 


Past Cond. 

khSta /. khaiti 

Past Ind. 

khaii /. khai, PI. khae 


peptl, drink 

Past. Cond. 

p?ta 

Past. Ind. 

petii. 


dentl, give. 

Fnt. 

d£ma dela, Ac. 

Past. Cond. 

deta 

Past Ind. 

ditta 


laintl. 

Fnt. 

I£mma !§]§, Ac. 

Past Cond. 

laiia 

Past. Ind. 

lSa 


bSInQ. say, speak 

Past. Cond. 

botta 

Past Ind. 

boln 


kahnti, do. 

Fnt. 

kahma 

Pres. Ind. 

kahta a 

Past 1 nd. 

kea 

Participle 

k£6i*a, in the state of having been done. 


ja^Q, know. 

Past Ind. 

janu 


lei einfl, bring and lei gah^htt, take away are like aiau and 
gflhnhu. 
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Ohajiha Srim] Ourshf. r[» AET A, 

TIjh diunpiof Vi-Uii to fcW'nf, and kk&lA tn khaTii givefl on 
"f Ihat t-f)i'nriir-li.Ml vowel > luini^ so nnnirimii iti Kinljjniri. If ire- 
fi*i.nu ill* Jvwtli fcusi-, Curdlii m t.lm Hit), hn^niu'^ (xt far ,■»** ! tnowi 
111 sit 1 in>i rLLi ohiuiBW, It bwoBlMi jiicronrtbigty- ewmmnti <u w* pi Nurth 
nml W«iU», f.ir **Ainpk in mob dmltwfa ah BWtra*-aht t JVmJjui, JmiimlS 

i SirtjbHlmbBtii oml Pvifili, iul tlnds its fg]|^( dmlopoiRnt iti 

Kn&btnirl. 

List Ok* Common Wophs, Aojictivej and VeufN, 


h£bb r Jidher. 

pakhHL bird. 

<xii4, mother. 

nr, fcik 

bhlff, blittii, brother. 

dill. Tot, 

dkiddi, elder ntfitar 

hat hi, elephant. 

blitn, jfmn&tr sister 

Ijnf l , hnnii 

piittJM 1 , eon. 

paid, pair, roof 

dh&b 

rirtlr, UiyAf. 

mu^rjk husband. 

jftr Wlfil 

|ir, ukbri, flp. 
mill, fuce. 

TM^rfiiJ, turn 

13nut, t£H*t\i r 

lr{Hlinl t wnmHiu 

kftim, ear 

Ifwbhrll, haj. 

-jjirLuil, kF-fh, hair. 

klljl + ffirL 

iituuL 

cnfib pnfilp ^hephoivl 

jibh, louiftie. 

ffh&r-I, Lorwu* 

|MTt, RtOtHftflh, 

-d, mare. 

flfftb* Ljuik 

daiit, ox, 

]«'mdti. body. 

ww 

pOdhi, katabj book. 

mtijii s ImffAliJ. 

knlm^ pan. 

Imltr-i, br iruftL 

Tiinnja, bed. 

-1, aha Ti 

trhdjr, lioflipe. 

tiling bb^dO, Ahecp, 
katt-i, ifn# 

dAryan. river. 

tlittl, stream* 

-1* Midi. 

dhir, hill 

nkkhp bur. 

pad hr. plain* 

will, leopard. 

pMtl field. 

hriUijf* mtrsr. panther 

rafb broad. 

am. 

panTp water. 

kukkb-Jir. vmk 

kigsk T wheat* 

-f\ t bo in 

kakhri. mnrxe. 

b$n|-|. cut I mih.li!; 

haft, Ere*. 

-U, „ (fannEsdp), 

girf, Held. 

cit, minfll. 

iift^gar, city. 


6 
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CiUMitA State.] 

C uri) hi. [Pan 


bag, juugle. 

gahnhn, go. 


machi, fish. 

b^shnu, sit. 


bat, way. 

laiua, take. 


pha), fruit. 

de^a, give. 


mas, meat. 

jharnu, fall. 


duddh, milk. 

u$hnn f rise. 


andheru, egg. 

khare nth an, stand up. 


gheu. ghi. 

hema, look* see. 


tel. oil.' 

khana, eat. 


chah, buttermilk. 

penu, drink. 


dlli, day. 

boina, speak. 


rat, night. 

kahnii, „ # 


dih, surj t sun 

raihnhu, remain 


shukli, moon. 

manu, beat. 


tara, star. 

p&ryauna, recognise. 


byar, wiud. 

janna, know. 


jhari, maigh, rain. 

pujna, arrive. 


dhup. sunshine. 

nashna, run. 


bharotu, bhara, load. 

nashi gahnhu, run away. 


bi, seed. 

banana, make. 


lr>ha, iron. 

rakhna, place. 


khara, good. 

bak pana, call. 


bura, bad. 

milna, meet. 


badda, big. 

shikhrna, learn. 


niajhra, small. 

parbna, read. 


dajiddri, lazy. 

likhna, write. 


hgsear, wise. 

marna, die. 


rnara, ignorant. 

shun^a, hear. 


tau|a. swift. 

hathna, tnrn. 


pina, sharp. 

call einn, return. 


othfa, high. 

bhifna, fight. 


ch9|, beautiful. 

jiti?a, win. 


aira, ugly. 

harna, be defeated. 


thanda, cold. 

call gahnhd, go away. 


tatta, hot. 

ban a, balina, sow. 


mit^ha, sweet. 

dant jnkarne, plough. 


uj|a, clean. 

khalana, give to eat. 


taiar, ready. 

peoana, give to drink. 


thora, little. 

shunana, cause to hear. 


ruata, much. 

earns, grave. 


bhonu, be, become. 

c&rna, cause to graze. 


ainu, ainft, come. 






Cjijxea Sun] 


Curftil 


S5 

[Pari A. 


% 



NuKdKKALit. 

OardtnaL 


l—hk 
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3D—tELiitt|i. 

ft—1 rB.i. 


40—cilia 

4—cfifir 


W—wttlli. 

S—p*nj 



G—cbr*. 


50—paojah. 

7—aatt* 


57^“&iituuja. 

M—fltth. 



W-D&&. 


AO—shatth. 

10—dash 


S7—mt&liiit. 

11—yjthru- 


tiD—p n kntt h AT r 

jii— 


70 ■**alt bur. 

(A—tffhri. 


77—ifttbcdtliGuv 

M—^nnHha. 


70—uu^iAhi . 

15—flftiidlirl. 


80—M. 

Ifl—'Hhfiltt. 


8T—RdWW, 

17—flfiifLlinL 


g9—ptMiiO'i® 

III—nl bShrfl. 


DO—nubb?. 

JO—imulb. 


07— 

20—■ blli 


Ilk—MO* 

--MFlIttl 


JBW—dfli tan. 

29—acattfl. 


1OO.CKK)—IjiIe kb. 

30—trthi 

]*t, jd-ililtt. 

(Miitai. 

ak bffrU onoc. 

'2iiil. d&S 


dfti bfcri, twice. 

:M, trsi 


(II biri, first time. 

4-tlip cGGtlia 


da* go a A. tea fold■ 

5th* p^iijuB 


.liJ JtnV, half. 

fitll, rhftnfi, chfcjLL 


pann" do#* Ij. 

7Hr. wittuS 


hftttfi «Is§, k 2\. 

1 Oth. d&taitL 


;il!L H’j, £§■ 


Wt M- 

p-id be G&niv 4J, 


Tn rVir wnrr! .aiftaUAar, 77. tlrn Q«t t tmi h are pronounced «pt- 
ratetf. Tiic won I is not w-Miaf/Aari but mt-fvilthar. 


Ciit&hL 


[Pa a I A. 


Cbaj im Stays.] 

■SE.VTIKCC5. 

*' T Mft nS IciT.S. a ? Wilt in % ttiimt f 

f ta Kl*Sfi ri urnbur | ? How touch In (he ™ of thi* 

tiOf BO 'f 

3. B r l,I li^irorfl dfir * V From hern hoiv f» r iy Kaxh- 

mir r 

5-. WibhPrfl , f ubbsr!) Jfhftrt bfitrijf* larke anti ? fi■. th> 

fnther a iwmne how mony Ikij-b are there p 

5, Ai ajj d6r kina h*nth\ 3 uh. [ from f*r Lay* welkin? 

cams. 

Min# «a«rt gnbhru uefirl bill pi siiupa hdifirA a, Mi unde's 
non in numcd to Inn .idler. 

7. Ghttfl harcltfi fcLor* ri kSthi i, In ifa* house ja the amidleof 
IIKS WllltC llMI'iitK 

J S* 1 l 5 ™ ^ Upon hi. bark pul theadHlc 

?■ i 11 Kct r “ P u,tA ' "mi*. f U»4 hit. mn maeh. 

1U. Oh dlail H culi pmi, giyja bakri nt& i, u* oB ,j 1( , 

is t-OWB EJlfl 

11, Ok n* iiatta, hetth ghOfO p rwi bfthiirfi «. Hp tinder that 
treu on u liorfcts is rooted. 

la. Use™ bhn* np ? l blilpl kina bugg* *. Uj ft brother m biGticr 
f.fasu hifi iLmtor. ™ 

!t ^ r * rtt l*n»* Hi price in (vro and half i npcon 

It, Mmli huljb us mntlirS gliura in&jh hnsta a. Sly father livea 
lji l bat jfinnll house, 

J6 ‘ JJ“* oU "pajja <*W dea. To him give that rupee. 

,(S - y!l <** kina lii Ifla. That rupee take fm, ( , him. 

17 Usui juglg tans mArltao-i ijflru, nwhi IrrmB bauuha. Having 
IseattH him welt tie him with repos. 

kin* pant ktulrtlni Frets the well draw water, 
l9 * Ml ngrhl calm Walk Morn mo. 

il l Kss&ri srahlirfi tuar* picchj {or picopj) 4lnti ? Whuuif W t 5 
(. b mtsijLjf b^Kmd jati P 

*11 Oh tB4 kus kin a ami I te* f From whom did you buy t tint ? 

22, Gi»lj 3 Artiflkki hAttlwilt kinA l«. from l ahopkeepw of 
ibu Tillage. r 




LAHULt. fLitiulil 
Nonas* 
tfajcuitn*. 


rliS, huttc. 




FkraJ. 

N, 

m 

rbiti 

G, 

rhinn 

tli&uu da 

U.A, 

pblphl 

» fli 

l»r. 

rhl an-ilrw 

t , .indfta 

Ab 

rhS dots 

m 

Ag. 

fSiitn. 

rhin£i 

V; 

rhl 

iLniniJre 


huthl, ttephnnl. 


H. , 

Lntlt-1 

-1 

n 

-i 

-i du 

n.A. 

-l T1 c/r bi 

-I* 

Ag 

-4 

-it 


bi, ffhttl#r~ 


N 

bi 


a. 

bM 


D.a. 

b&hi 


Ab 

hail do! 8 


A fr 

hiif 


V. 

bi 



FtfftmtWp 



miijfij dm^bUr. 


5. 

urii-jro 

-yor 

a. 

* —yo 

-jo da 

DA. 

-|0 o*- bi 

-jfi dl 

Ab 

^y5 dfits 

-yfl da tl&ts 

Ag. 

-yd* 

*y®< J 

V. 

-JT* 

-jEru 
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Cli amba State.] Lahuli. [Part A. 


rhii), sister. 



N. 

rhii] 

rhtr 


G. 

rhii) 

rhlrg da 


D.A. 

rhi vi or hi 

„ di 


Ab. 

rbfa dots 

„ da dots 


Ag- 

rh! 

rhlz 


V. 

rhiij. 

rh!rS re 



Pronouns. 




Singular. 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

N. 

ge 

ku 

da 

G. 

geu 

ki 

d& 

D. 

g© vi, g5 bar© 

kS vi, ka hare 

do bar© 

A. 

ge vi, ge 

kS vi, kS 

d6 vi, da 

Ab. 

g$o dots 

k-5 dots 

do dots 

Ag. 

gbg 5 

k§ 

del 



Plural. 


N. 

yer 

kfer 

dor 

G. 

yS da 

ke du 

do du‘ 

D. 

y£r vi, ye da hare 

ker vi, kSdu har§ 

dor vi, do da hare 

A. 

yer, yer vi 

ker, kfir vi 

dor, dor vi 

Ab. 

y$ dots 

ke dots 

dod dots 

Ag- 

yez 

k& 

doz 


ge§, ken8, en6, appeal- to be used for my, thy, his, <&c., instead of 
g£u, kS, do, when referring to Hie subject of the sentence, but 
this rule does not seem to be observed with absolute strictness 
«rf who ? G. ndu Ag. az. 

Other pronouns are chi, what ? chd, something, anything. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, but when they 
qualify nouns they are not declined. 

Comparison is expressed by means of cB, than, as more, big, rhirj vi 
more, bigger than the sister. 

dhuS,, like this or that, chan, like what ? 

dhS, so much or many, chiri, how much ? Ilmi, how many ? 




CiiAuiiA ,Sr.ir« + j 


l/ifadt. 


jP art A, 


AEiVKKJU 


Mi -i liiljeuMvw nmy bn u«*i a* nd^rbs The followhsjf htn lint of 
ibu coinEnontisi ail verba oilier llano 


TYtttr. 

£ntA* tofcE, now 

d&HJ t dliurl, gftur tlint, then 

ubt?. when P 

ab^J.i. when 

M, to-day 

Tpjfidu, tO'Einm &w 

Tira P day alter lu-marrow 

Hi nil a, day after that 

y*rt\ yontriJYUy 

lurip day bofaro y^terday 

fill In rib day before that 

ally f4 ms* norer 

tfti B furujL-t]y 

ifl, tln-ri h after tlmt, Eliurufure 


F£o(* + 

dir, buns 
dtir, noar 4 them 
nnht, there, in tJmi jdacw 
illtvttdy HfKClfk'd 
£LiIr H irhian ? 
kina, where 
diira, from hern 
tori, up 
taamliL near 
frfcs&r* flhSiar, far 
twri, in frvut 
thallr, behind 
t/iijif, tfir„ iruid* 
dal Lib dibtliirl, ottfflde 


Otln-irt iiiVi rAiTri ( why. if£ thah 1 of t/w g'lfpym thty‘i r fur the mtokm 
tbilt, dd, y**, «mt T Iiu, im.iI, rJCiirf/rir, fjOinkly. 


PlLfcnMlfOXl, 

Thf coHHftouoSl bairn been gi ren m the durFumiimi of □ounn. Stih- 
juinrii] ir a brief li^l uf others Tho Rama word is frequently kill. . L 
prfjpniticni and an adverb. 

11 lira, on ihmt Aide tf<Q haul, heahfa mt 

dim, uu this eido K«ri with me 

junlrfa. bljha p wilhiit drib!, dfl ri t for liitu 


t^ths + upon 

pt^p under 


t'iii Iuj. in front of him 


iff 

Ph*1 I 



dn tfaJE, for lib aake 





Viaiw 

- iiujyi^ 




.4u/tflirTy, 

'* ' ’ M 



*hot 

§bou ^bad sjJ| ii 

Hhuillkl 

Rh untii 

lb U r 

tMu 

i^fijii rod 

iftltni 

tikluni 

tod Fir 


t£in i r“il 

wini 

fain! 

tfiAr 




- 

V . 












' " -' • r*’’. 




AO 

ChamB i State.] 


Lfthuli. 

Intransitive Verbs. 
dapi, fall (from a horse, Ac.). 


[Part A. 


Fut. 

dapog dapon dapdo 

da( 

>oni 

daponi 

Hap6r 

Imperat. 

dapa dap&ni 



Pres. Ind. 

dapa-do or-dog -don 

-d 

-doni 

-doni 

-dor 

Impf. 

dapa-d6g -den 

-d6 

-deni 

-dgni 

-der 

Past Ind. 

daj§ -d§g -den 

-d5 

-dSni 

-dSni 

-der 

Fut. Neg. 

ma dag ma dan mn 

dad 

ma dani ma 

dani 


ma daur 





Imperat. Neg. 

dan tha dapSni tlio 






Other tenses. For negative prefix ma. 

hajesl, fall dawn. 


Fut. 

bajSaog, Ac., like dapog 


Imperat. 

bajesa baj&saui 


Pres. Ind. 

bajesa -do or -dog 


Impf. 

bajfcsadgg 


Past 

baj&deg 


Fut. Neg. 

ma bajSs -ik -in -id -ini 

-ini -ur 

Imperat. Neg. 

bajesu tha bajesSni tho 


For other 

tenses prefix ma. 

shubl, be, become. 


Fut. 

shflg 


Pi es. Ind. 

shua -do or -dog 


Impf. 

shuadeg 


Past Ind. 

shateg (like dapadeg) 


or 

shut -6 -dn -5 -oni 

abi, come. 

oni -or 

Fat. 

ab —6g -on -do or -do 

-5ni -oni 

Imperat. 

adeuh adani 

Pres. Ind. 

abad -6 or -og 


Impf. 

abadeg 


Past 

and£g 


or 

adig adin adi adini 

adini 

or 

anja anjad nsed only in the 

1st and 3rd 

Fut. Neg. 

magg man man mani 

mani m 

Imperat. Neg. 

thldeub thSdini 

Pres. Ind. Neg. 

mSbadd 




-<5r 


adir 

Sing. 


CnAMBA JSTAie.] 

Impf. Neg. 

Past Ind. Neg. 


Fat. 

Imperat. 

Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 

Past Ind. 

or 

Fut. Neg. 
Imperat. Neg. 
Pres. Ind. Neg. 
Impf. Neg. 
Past Ind. Neg. 


Fat. 
Imper. 
Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 

Past Ind. 
N eg. 

Fat. 

Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 

Past Ind. 

Fat. 

Impf. 

Past 

Fat. 

Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 

6 


41 



Lfihtili. 

[Part A. 

mSbadSg 
from audeg 

agg^mu 

ann^ma annlma 


annigrnu 

anuiemu anniemu 

Ibl, go. 


y3g yen 
il ilini 

yudu 

yoni yoni yor 

yuad-£ or -<5g 

yuadeg 

id^g 

Ido Iddn U£a or ilead 

* 

idoni Idbni Idor 


melig mehn melil mehni m§hni raehlor 

thel thelrfni 

mayyoado 

mayyuadSg 

from idSg iggi^ma inn^mu iUmn 
inni^mu inniimu ilur^mu 

bra!, sit, live, stay. 

bmu branon brauda brauoni braadni brauor 

brau braini 

brSdfl 

brSdgg 

brStho 

Prefix tha to Imperat. and ma to other part9 
pTpI, arrive. 

pipo pipon pipudu p!p5ni plponi pipor 

pipado 

pljido 

pipadSg 

pijidSg 

pig pin pi pini pini pir 
khosi, be obtained, meet. 

khosay -o -on -udu -bni -oni -6r 
kho9it$g 

kliosiga khoslua khosiri khosini khosini khosira 
krabl, weep. 

krabog krabtfn krabuda kraboni kraboni krabor 

krabado 

krabadeg 


42 

Cham ba State.] Lahult. [p ABX a. 


Transitive Verbs . 
tlizi, beat strike. 


Fat. 

tern -og -on -db, &o. 


Imperat. 

teu tSrbni 



Pres. Ind. 

t<Szad -b or -og 



or 

temad -o or -bg 


*-♦ 

Impf. 

t^zadbg 

r .'i 


or 

temadbg 

. 

.Viift 

Past Ind. 

tSijgadbg 

• V 

lH\ ’ih’l 

Fat. Neg. 

ma terjg or tezi ma tbn rna 

teu 



ma teni ma teni ma 

tbur 

.* . . 

Other tenses 

. Prefix tha for Imperat. and ma for the rest. 


zb, eat. 



Fat. 

zau6 zau zaa zaani 

zant 

zani 

Pres. Ind. 

zauad -6 or -bg 



Impf. 

zau ad eg 



Past Ind. 

zedbg 


z5d3r 

or 

zeda zedan zedo zedani 

zedani 


ra$di, give. 


■' 1 ! 

Fut. 

ramo 

t 


Imperat. 

rau rani 



Pres. Ind. 

randad -o or -bg 
ram ad 5 



Impf. 

randadbg 

ramadbg 


lci r 4 

Past Ind. 

randbg 


• } . V! 

or 

randa randan randb randani randani 

randbr 

or 

reg rbn r§ rSni reni 

rer 


or 

r§ ren re reni rbni 

rer 

l ’ 


ktlri, say. 


Fut. 

kb kbn kudo koni 

kbni 

k6r 

Pres. Ind. 

kuadb 

•»)] 


kuradb 


h' i * ’ 

Impf. 

kuadbg 


‘ i 


kuradbg 



Past Ind. 

kntbg 


:J$£ 


kata kntan kutb kutani 

kutani 

kntbr 


kftlg kfiin kui kfiini 

kulni 

ktHr 


Cbamba State.] Lahull. [Part 


lhal, do. 


Fut. 

iliaa 

lhauau 

lhaado 

lhaaSni 

lhaaSui 

IbaaSr 

Imperat. 

lh&5 

lhani 





Pres. Ind. 

lhado 




* 


Impf. 

IhndSg 






Past 

1 ha teg 







lheg 

lhen 

lhe 

lheni 

lheni 

lhSr 


lhega 

lliena 

lhe 

>» 

» 

n 

Neg. Imperat. 

thalo 

thalani 







k£p> leave. 




Fut. 

kio 

kien 

kiodo 

kieni 

kieni 

kier 

Imper. 

k£o 

keo&ni 





Pres. Ind. 

kerado 







Impf. kSpadeg 


Past 

k$ta ketan keto ketani ketani k6tar 



uSeI, know. 




Fut. 

ne8 

nen ne8 

neni 

neni 

n§8r 

Pres. Ind. 

newado 





Impf. 

newadSg 



ngni 


Past Ind. 

neg 

nen ne 

nSni 

n§r 

Fat.-Neg. 

maierjg 

maiena 

mai8 




mai6ni 

raaiSni 

maiSra 





tSzi, see, look. 




Fat. 

tamo 

tamon tarndd 

Ac. 



Pres. Ind. 

tSzad# 





Impf. 

tSzSdSg 





Past 

tagg 

khaijdi, see, look, 

i 



Fat. 

khamo 





<kc. 

Ac. 

habl, bring. 




Fat. 

habd 

habbn habd5, Ac. 



Imperat. 

hadeu 

had ini 



y * •** 

Pres. Ind. 

hando 





or 

liabado 





Impf. 

bandog 

c ■ .* ■. 




or 

habadeg 





Past 

handa handau hando handani 

haudaui 

hinder 


p* & 




ClUHLl S t ATE-J 

itWmJl. 

olilBl, [okfj away. 

[ Path A. 

Flit. 

difi shiln slmdfi diflni 

djOni lifir 

I nij'isriit. 

•til sjiilim 

I ’l'i!a> I Dll. 

dildfl 


Inipf. 



Put 

4ilda - m _o -ft,,; 

tsStst, iicad. 

-ani -6? 

Fat. 

tsapfl tonpun, 4 c. 


Pres. lad. 

tupArift 

t*ifc5do 


Impf. 

ifMipBdtji 

toatsadftg 


Pont 

twttii. tcftttnii taMta, Ac. 

thoai, hear. 


P*6l 

ihWg 

t!lIT « Ikiiin tktti, 4c. 



Ntcmmr isr. H a rj it. 

In oi'ilcr to Mpuas* ..warnitj af doing n ihinsr, a 

O^at.oouun Voir sitnilnr to tlmt of Panjabi in •rnplnyed, viz., tlic 4^.4 
L-iim- with Lho [uGo, Cl Punjabi is .jhdWi towaj.i, | w *jf| |, rtVe iQ stlI1[ £ i 
<jt til foijf, I kail to g> , U * tudan, tlmu Inwt to out; dof rap^i * 4 * 

\ut bus to givr, 

rSmft wg hnve yi i&i /a ifii or Iff or fa nr 1 htivv to go, 
rji R M t&i*j Dr fjrr§£^ I had to l*'X 
These hojdliariifli aro imihatai aocdrtiirij( to tlio h-u bjiwt, a* E _ 


tailrn 

tod^n 

lade 

tiuiooi 

tml&ri 

Udrt r 

Urvir 

laren 

fettf 

till fini 

Urtm 

lwri"?r 

toig 

t;oin 

m 

tfliiil 

Mui 

tOir 

fifenk 

*femi 


sJjuoj 

«iiRm 

^iut- 


Fur |4«<I, At, ike 3rd CJ«i K r i» also om 4 isnfocl Thin mny 

applj k> thtr others also. 

The uej(iitm uf rtf tutld is milii tudn 

aud of Old iadu I live to rtjtui} mfor Uda. 

Uobit i» expressed \>y aotnliiiutpg that, do, tnnkc, with the tnftn, 



JrfTAtlii. 


ClllUM SriTI 


[I'XKl A. 


{alight I y modified) of tiro rmh which give* tiro thought required i 
tlitie 

rAa ddfA Ika^ do nflt nrnko ft habit of filling, 

9 * AM l mu ju the habit of coming. 

■ifc flsa HMcr* they wen? in the ImhsL of boating. 

fcufcdi M-i /oii Li du nut toll lies (lUtf, compounded with iL&nlf.) 


Gf'mpmnd Wri*. 

Compound Vti b> arc vary common. As :i rule t hey ndd omplinais 
to the meiLiting, 

and Ai*it Icstm pJ rtfwr Mfl, I s^neo loft, guvc aho^tb^ 

kMh It:*vc P1 Itl#, T ahull leave-leave. leave 

altogether. 

M:i„ trout, fcffi loftv*! kt t*k in, thou heating Wfeat, thou troataut 

tuueh, 

JAei; do uiL'f lunve, ifujji ttfri f do loave, do thoroughly. 

rantfh g i v r elij cl /Aril. do s l3f r/lqui lAo/v* he giving iuudo r ho gave 
i ef« If rat* fdmo). 

flrf, beat mid fbif T dcR M W ttmd fAuS* beating tuafe^, heat thou, (ct 
Full. Mm tip » fcl oil f£ra£ fAiEio, do not hnbitunlly strike nnynnf? 
(IiV thon mms fliTiklng not do. > 

#Aw6i P become, anti hW, go, a&njhfcg, tkV'jh I (wm*, I 

bcoTvmo, I limit liecotuo 

Thun ii ton h&hi, and nr?*ir jfiiti, are emphatic form ft of htthf t bring, 
hi id ijfn\ mko away. 

asfl in compounded with jrfct, go to cipres* the Hindi coJoti (eu/d 
/for!)* |M* ££%-** I shall go away- 

hard with itif, ourne, exprvsm p again ' ‘ back,' come bark a* return, 
^ mQilft htizil ofrF forfd. f hnve hi return to-morrow 

*irtv/i, dtvidt*. jrAr^f jitTff. *pui!, ffttfl&ft f^i*? ' ;, f, become alive. 

Cartffitimuif tvatmaw ,—1 did not notfo# any *p*cml form* for 
conditional moods. Ordinary teiiiic* rappeamt to bo made to express 
tho idea of condittaiip iIm yi dtf ftfwkk if ho Had come I ir&nlt! 

have hoatoii liittip {tit, lio wns eoauiqr, I will btut him j 

Kogillon is OiprQftfliKl by p re filing #Atf, to the luiporalivo, ancl hiet t 
toother |5*rta uf th rrrb. In n number uf vorbi tlii-i ftutthi to com pi i- 
caiod cbmijft#. Eiimiplca aio givcu m tUo uoujugtitiori of tbo di/Teront 
verba. 

The agoHt case of the subject b u »cd with all pmi te of all imuaitive 
verba. This reminds ns of N v ^plll whtro the Agoul ca^& ta empLuyod 


AriWf. 




ClANM SUM.] 


fPABr A. 


with transitive ?drbi in all Uium eamjit thow in which th* Amitiary 
rcrh fttii. iris, t U\, in used. 

Vorbiit form# rndtitcj in tony ml so W tuadr fcn etui irr -f tf . 

Tho Futon) h ubud for tho Pr<*«. oabjnurtfro in Ked>mW. 


Lifii or Gjoxufffl SOC**, Awrctm, jntp Vmi*. 




hi, father. 

^ hi* [aiiuill father) ancle, 
jOunifer Eh an fi&iher, 
yii, [iioihur. 
kafr> older bn.Mli or 

hbSp younger brythor. 

rh! p dster. 

yfi, ttfn. 


milja, dinghies 
ru, IieImt i n -Illw, 
KuIjmu, htiflbftml 
t iwz, wife 
KwhnQ, ml, rmtti + 
HiBirnl, worn Oil, 
lui^u, ^ 5 p boj + 
*nlJye f girh 
cflr, thief 

puIiiL, flbejhiiL-rd. 


-IttltrUflf. 


thi, h$t*Q (cummoil frits? ) P 

^hlh, bane (id), 

nahrhSp maru. 

hw}, 01 . 

rSiiK ? OQlf, 

riihd. cow* 

mhrt. bofiklo. 

W- }^ 

tUU a iroat (main), 

II* +* (fnmale), 
kaU, all& b|j (male) 

p , (formal/) 
kliQ,!, dy^, i minmoiiK 
bl, dog I eh. j. 
msh bitch* 


rilckh, bluck bear, 
ofrifl, ned bear., 
thrir^ li!U|iunJ. 
nhAijkhip kind of wild c*u 
klr. a&*. 
sir, pig. 

kfigi* roek T hen. 

bhlfp mt. 

rixr r i^ii f mate), 

till Oft gftTDcl. 
pya. bird, 
ill. ill idle, 

gai, jackal, 
hlild, elephant. 


goiy tuuuL 
kum, fooL 
% coso. 
|fai Oju 

fftce. 

Ii itioiitk 

rir f totr- 


/ Wi e/ * fin i?oi/§r. 

kri. hair, 
pnnxp head. 

Ib*. tongue, 
kbog, khflp, otonudi. 
Uwikb, httok, 

(?hug f body. 



Chahra State.] 


LOhuli. 


Common Objects. 


pad, book. 

kbam, clothes. 

mashadan, pen. 

gutbab, ring. 

manni, bed. 

paular, Bhoc. 

cumh, house. 

sha, meat. 

b§ndi, river. 

pinu, milk. 

gar, stream. 

tigli, egg. 

rag, hill. 

mar, ghi. 

patthar, plain. 

tiSll, oil. 

rhl, field. 

bodl, buttermilk. 

rap, bread. 

harl, Rhop. 

tl, water. 

tag, tagg rupee. 

chua, wheat. 

nihr, day. 

kugi, maize. 

niurodh, night. 

bntth, tree. 

y5gl, sun, sunshine. 

palSnz, saddle. 

laza, moon. 

nagar, village, city. 

karh, star. 

banh, jangle. 

lanh, wind. 

matsh, fish. 

mug, rain. 

amh, way. 

kurb, load. 

mil, property. 

b§, seed. 

clj, thing. 

nilam, iron. 

dSsJi, mulkh, country. 

Abstract Nouns . 

aggi, famine. 

gunah, sin. 

mansi, intention. 

dab, pity. 

lmbsi, lying. 

\eh\ service. 

cOri, theft. 

ftiab, answer. 

kam, work. 

hugam, order. 

biah, marriage. 

kbusil, happiness. 

mig, name. 

cal, sound. 

lab a, price. 

bar§h, year. 

khiirc. expense. 

Adjectives. 

ruth, good, beautiful, clean. 

tshoi, fat. 

madam, bad, lazy, ignorant. 

jSgjii, befitting. 


sfcil, wise. 

m6re, big. 

rush, swift. 

cije, baS, kuajh, little. 

tsanji, sharp. 

dralda, straitened. 

raggi, high. 

Gnyi, hungry. 

sdhi, cold* 


K7 

[Part A. 


Liihiih , 


L PlHT A. 
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ClLtjaiU Sri IK..]; 


t'jf, liuU 

ImjS, miicli, CDiiBji 

gUf, IfWefet. 

yu3 P bStfcr, alL 

thCfB, Lit do, 
jkhiil, together, 

vrbito. 

Verb*, 


bIiuU, be, becomi>. 

B?*l, know. 

ilbl, coirni. 

pi pi, firavo. 

ill, go 

lira !“mrtt. mn. 

bmt fc ait, Itvn. 

pfisliltl, ru n, rmi si way . 

shlal. tfiksy take away, 
hill, bring* 

Id kiifi, cn!J (Iff. „nj 4 conn*' J), 
SvIiMhi, he ohlkiacd, isiwt, 

ra^Jl, give. 

1 

i 

i 

dupi, full (from luji'ht:, J. 

trriio. 

baj^I, full d 01 * 11 . 

*k di«. 

khajfl wliiibi, rifii\ HMitul nji+ 

ilukfijp bear. 

klijirkcJJ, tSil, are Un*k. 

!iriz.i ftfoj t return, teume >. 

a^. rat. 

gailh mptfb embrace. 

ttim! p drink. 

an xnpdb kiss* 

kfjri, wjifpoilfe 

asta ihl p go m} 1 * 

ka^L sdeujj. 

har plough. 

ILani, do f make. 

trMm, Roud. 

tjslj fltHkp, boa t, 

krilip weep, 

siFari, m'ojjTiiMs, 

kfiri, leave, 

NuHIEIU^ 

i g 4 Jk 

tWtfiVioJ. 

% 

1—IttT* 1. 

14—uttpi. 


16— hlq. 

3—ibpin. 

16—si It 111 

4—jik 

17—slhtil. 

5—tka . 

16—ulrj, 

O-U-fil. 

19—fli'iskfi. 

7—nil! - 

<§ 

1 

| 

1 

8—tki* 

100—ri. 

S-kfL 

^X>—nlrliiL 17u0 Y) 

10—hiu 

fiOO—krirhS 

1 1 — Egldi. 

l,(HXl—#ara 

iLi— 

100,000—Inkli. 

13-"* siiitrittiii* 

* 

Ordinal 


1st, timI. 

3rd, hiu itu nif. 

2nd t jnftnl. ( 

4tb, pliuf, 


Lfihuli. 
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[Part A. 


Ciiamba State,] 

5th, garni. 

6th, truimi. khangi, half. 

7th, nhlml. dhai, 

10th, Bam!. 

Above 20, numbers are estimated by scores up to 100. 

Sentences. 

1. KS mig chi §hu ? Thy name what is ? 

2. Di rhSphi tern! shui ? This horse’s how much (age) is ? 

3. Dots Kashmir chiri ohetar tc ? From here Kashmir how far is ? 

4. KS bad dor tomi yo tdd ? In thy father’s house how many 
sons are there ? 

5. Ge to OhetarO ando. I to-day from far walked. 

6. GOu c£jS bao yoe do rhfra sade biah lhafco. My uncle’s (young 
father’s) son with his sister made marriage. 

7. Cugh (or cumh) sSsi rhan (or rhSphi) palanz tod. In the 
house the white horse’s saddle is. 

8. Do thakk&ri palanz tsliu. On his back the saddle bind. 

9. Gi do y5 baje teggadSg. I his son much beat. 

10. Ra5 punzari tral gkuan pauhale ruatsade. On the hill’s top 
the shepherd is grazing cows aud goats. 

11. Buttbo p0$5 du rhan tothi tezi toi. Under the tree he on a 
horse was seated. 

12. Do nua en6 rhig ve more to. His young brother his own 
sister than bigger is. 

13. DO laha dhai tag. Its price is two and a half rupees. 

14. GOO ba bae curahu brS. My father in a little house lives. 

15. Dob! di tagg rani k£6. To him this rupee giving leave. 

16. Du tagg do dots nOnz hadeu. That rupee him from take. 

17. Do ke haje teu tKazSran tshu. Him thou much beat with 
ropes bind. 

18. Baini ti hund. From the spring water draw. 

19. Qin tui jo. Me in front of walk. 

20. KS thale aduh y5 abad ? Thee behind whose boy comes P 

21. Ko du ado dots handan. Thou that whom from tookest. 


22. Gi hari dots handa. 

I shop from took. 



The Parable or the Prodigal 

Son. 


DOrS do! kute (kui): 

1 raiii juf 

yo 

toi; ce j£ 

Then he said: 

one mau-to two 

sons 

were j young 
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Ltujiba Stitt:,] 


Irflfinll* 


[Pint A 


>ol Ljiri Idij, p hfl imy/; mil pip* g®h| ^ ; 

*™ ilEbpr 0 F * thor whiit property mu-I d arrive me-to give 

Jol Hurt mfll phgj; rvikIA, D&t* tiialft thfirn rfin3 dJjti 

he own dividlBgf garH. From-that after few days young. 

jol yiU c .j jam* thus (Ibe), bhiltSr mutklwri Id®. 

twu nil thing* together me dr, fur cunulry-to weal There 

m madam farm IhftW, m mil pimgS k®t& Du Mi r| 

ie bad work did, own property wasting la ft. That time at 

fchwe abajtdA d® J 5 d!l rt bmM nijttf djntt r.rimjids orldfS 

n- npim\ became tlmt cunutrv b grmt fuming boejimo, 

Doi*S Ju drrildu djujidi;.. Doril d® Jp^nr! 1 «$hitkii* 

L‘n be sttaUeued bag* ate, Then that country nf ore money lender 
■lotfl ids. Dos Cud irblrl ulmr mats! tflSHA. Dft manse m 

neat- wont. He own Geld pwiuo tt> gnu* ficnk Ills intention was 

Ju feH aruaJCr Pn* kliug ptm*diig, Aria rfflbi 

Hint hewk'fwri mrfo® were-eating own ulonrnrli ! might GIL But btm-to 
challa mn mn.fijcr. DorS dm {t*h) Undft 

.injUuug not they wow giving. Then him-to *eui e in { * ow *) cnme 

JF. knt«: Gin bio fttiya kamlhini dl {dtuabbir} 

tlica he said i My fatbar-of how-many work-dcora to {workers) 
hitja «n t«L <J& der Cny] »in*da p K g kLiW ntsa gbfl 
” 1 " eh brvud l,. I hew hungry Jlm dying, I B Und anring own 

.f.> yog. WOI gi ddbi kftg:- gi ™g* B 

fnlber nonr 'vj| go, d w 1 htm-ta will say :— I hewveugrf tl.y 

gnrmb lltf**. Gn« dl j 0 g 0 miul W, k fl j0 ^ 

"" d,d ‘ 1%0W ^ WlJrt! '7 ™t-am again tl.y son i«. S ar. mo 

L5 ikhift) k«u *ihj (i lUfl . j, tfrS ^ 

■J nwn) >, urk door* like make. Them liaviug-ruHin own 

bd3 ddr HI (id®}. Eiufl du OhlUr toi du tlri do bib 

futbur near weal. Now he far arris him haring-aoeii his futher-to 

dih adi r dm dr$ rS, d51 muthb goal. r3, noil ftn 

1'ity aiiio, he run made, ho ueolc-to cnibmoe ulkIo. D.deh kb* mud*. 
S'Dl dobl kui:—gi sargfi kS gnnft), [| lifK[Wl dl i,> K o 

He bou-lo said - J bsavea-of thy « n tunJe. Mow till* worthy 

tnnd, iM^a U yo kufi. Do bin nijkamri but mtbo 
not fluu Hgam tfty son to Hiii father f vu qU- 1*j said good 

rolbi kliatu bunj bid ini, fcb dflbl kham rilmi, 

goml gloihes taking.out bring, y B lumdo ctothet paUm (givop) 
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Cvavra Statk.] Lakvtl. [Part A. 

gill (fttlhiW' i Si nit, kiitiTail pftular mhnt, ritnz jfcarini 

hand-to ring put on feet to vhocs put on fat calf kill 

yLz juiumu UmilM Ihiuiani, dn gnppl Ihaji di gin 

wo (■hall-wtt happiness shall-milk e this timttor making thin my 

yr, slda |{5i Suti} hipw *bl() Ui, tiii [hifoUiS SnW kbfij* 
w.ui ilund wns mnv again alive-wont. farmorly wiis-lunl im>w lino-been 
»!?<►. Dd i ft ilris khnehi lUiWr* mfiye rn thirl till, 

ubluindh Then they happinum nude. Hb big Mn flflil-itx wm, 

iiighjjri efitrtli kaclift pi (Ml) gi'lu (fwpl m1 
tthat liiuu house near nrriveil I samel ringing danding Of tlsondae 
Ihafii (tbii). DiSrS i ragnra lit n-t tut* rhogwh- — cl.l nbtrjnd. 

hoard. Then ono nprennti to called iisked whns liccnrae. 

JJ'il dflbi kulKi uua anjml, kft h(W Inhill 

He Idm-to said —Thy jimngBr-lifotljui' o Al|1| \ thy father fnt 

rCnx ghgiulo, <t5 ihSli* dH rilji Itijl kliiisirt. Du 

edr is killing thut for ho well was obtained. Hts 
rRijlie tJjiri tfli]g miiliJldC. Dfl bft duthl onji <in 

hwamc-anlky tu tobtokeut His fat bur out 1itiviu.g-i.we him 

l}i Bi I tl "i in'll bjlbt Uittb I hi hi. Dhrr liars]i ki 

pern anthill. He father* to Biunvisr nimle Sft*BUtuy yeai * I by 

tubl IhAiilg, gi ki bagnm iliniLil ran, ki uboti i 14 

ourirhw l did, I tby ardor rejected not, thuu over one gout 

gibi mil mmlon {{rS«J}t) kautf yiundft R&tS khn4ti gnppS 

mn-to not gave tby.own friends with happiness talk 

Ilian: ubelil ki til kafil 5*11; dffi fei mil minium 

make; when tby this son eatae bo thy property had 

kaminuri khoi-Sh Ihijl, U d-i *li3H r&nz eboindeu. 

works in evil huring-Tnado thou him for ealf Irilleilitf, 

D&l dObi kbl:— i? jfl kti bum nab gib kasha todmi; gifl 

He Lini-to mid —0 son thou ulwnys mn near art; initio 

MtA dn k.t riiQ. Kbft-Jjs ilia'. kbuiiLn 4f^ L “i jtfshi 
in that tbiae ri Ffappinciw to make, happima* Ui be lit ting 
mi. O di tuia aids tui 5nto harft ahltj III, 

wiw. Thy Ihia young-brother dead was new again alive became, 

tiii UiS^ito ftutfi kbr-sm ile@- 

furinti'ly luiM-luit, m}w baa been obtained 





FANGWAlil [PnjgwlU.] 

The following nnt*§ hiu'* hirsi cold piled from tiro mnniwriplA. 

I Uihf«> not bad «u opportunity nf making m firsthand stadr of 

PN|gwC|l- 

XoL'jn, 


Murnjrru, 
Knuu« iti—i- 



8t* 

/•for. 

N. 

uMf-vi, hanm 

*1 

0. 


—I 

it-A 

-fl ril jg 

~4 di or ]g 

L. 

-0 hitxt Au 

-•S bit?!* 

Ab. 

-fi 

- 0 kityji 

A fir 

-« 


Cange apjiuan 

to Tnry In t\ui c»r oF 

inner. ftmnm with nfclmr 


™HPga. They add -F fur G«n. rind Ap n but gmornlly iia not o) !irr- 
■wj.p inflect Tim* is, however, * locative in -J, dnu fit in Llmt 
twurilrj, 

bdl, iuiij father, hll 0 . h.juS, Ac. 


Frtii'imt 


H. 

kiii. gltl 

kQl 

G- 

k«1 or kuift 

,, w El riit 

D.A. 

kiil 

kui 

L. 

„ bicc 

» hJcc 

Ab. 

t* kapi 

ii knpi 

Ap. 

feul 

Hi 


Tom. non or in it eon$onciiif appear to inflwt by adding -f; lUtii* 
pitth. Wk : pitthi puffh. on the book i bhl Vl lister, &?«?#( ij, to a 

aistirr. 


PfiOKOtUw. 
it l»j. 



Lit 

?ml 


pK tlifa, 

N 

ftU 

kt 

fcft s *.h 

ih 

a 

miD 

Uf 

id^ p li^t't 

sVi 

I>. A. 

tufi SI 


iis fltj lift dl 

ip di 






► g 



H 


CiiiMt * $t±tb 

*3 

FiiapmJi', 


[Faki 

L. 

mR bico 

tan bice t£a 

y birr, Hi bier 

ib bice 

Ab. 

mfl kiMin 

inu knuu to 

kngA. as knnn 

is katyji 

Afr- 

xu0 

tui lo toil,, mil 

£□1 



pi**. 



X. 

ns, Kid 

(in, lull 

Ab 

3th 

G. 

110ft 

tilip 

nnfcti 

id lead 

17. A. 

M il i 

tin ili (?) 

tin dl 

in di 

L. 

as bico 

tun hicii (?) 

nn btr® 

in hi<w 

Ab. 

as kiuji 

nut tuni (?) 

ms bn lift 

in kagi 

Apr. 

erf. as 

tone, lull, tns 

mh 

iiih 

For Ji, tft. 

jr s* n!*o tiF-ed- 



Other proDOnsi* Are 

AilJf T who f 

0. km r 

Aj. IrutF 



j* who. 

G.jYrf 

Apt. j'U 


ki y what ; kicth, funnelliing-, anything ; jfkicch* whatever ; rtilrh. 
ftll. 

tn PAqgniU i\ iy Jotter j l«n|* to buooniv Jj nm\ to often ao pro- 
mtommA* 


An'iv-cnnir 

AdjvctinA used til Ti-TFinfl are dnrliwd nw nonna; *tln?rwtoe they 
are iinlodsnahle except iTioso in -ii, which hare nbl, nuwic. ding- 
pi ssr. miw, -ffc fom. stag. ntsd pTni?- —J, 

uni, libs? tliift. iftni* like tlint krinii, like what t* jar a, like which 
nttnu ho much tnMrn, po moth bUn, how rnceh juthu, aa much 
err many or many or many* or many 

Ma*l adjectives mu 1 jo lifted nh nil ter be. The following in n list or 
I Ur mmi imporUtiL rwlTorlm other tltlb Adject ices s— 


nil®, now 
iikhno, llull 
kibhati, vfh&H ? 
jikhiiOi fteiklutQp whim 
pfti. lerraohrow 


JVfn^ 

jmpur, slay nftrr tomorrow 
rfj^h, iUy nftnr that 
hi* yentcsilay 

pnrfl* day Ireffirtr yesterday 
coih t il ny hafemt that 



C UAH HA 


FnUptfitb'i 


fth 

fPAUT 1* 


ifi T here 
up, there 
kfifi, where P 
jaru dz*Pi whom 
trk tikifcr, up io hvrtj 
i 11 ^n kiiiju. fruui hurv 
bcuJr, up 


FkfW- 

bank, down 
uifj war 
ditr, far 
u^nr, in front 
pftt i p 1 hi bind 
u4ltOT P itlBldrt 

bhm Lib, da 


Other* are fcif* wEij- ?j ift jee j aiftt, no; well ; ufutchT uidj.j 

^mcklj. 


PmcPcainoN-if, 

Tim eomnimhejft prapmutioiLff haru been indiaataii in tin* doolanflioa 
<*f timma and pronouns. The own* word O fringe yntijr both n [Uujiosiiion 
*nd an adverb. 

p£r t liojond p u\ |li, u [Km 

wftr. on this side kiin'k nluug with 

pfl[\ benaih 

V*M* 

Jttrihary. 

Fev a. AiS Uft nfiil n*3 as* 

Fein, nil 

dj, Lmled. and *d p kre akw found fsjr isd ; and for Utu 3id 
aing. ami pi or. wo *Ie*g notice vhL 
Fikgl aiEg. limy, ttiiji, fern* thb plor, ihiyS.tlii, 

hitosmU**** 

births flit, mmain 

Fat. biidi-fll or -■1 -*l -al *■£! -cl ^£L 

Impor, hwU 

Fuat Ccnd. or 

Frea. fad. bigM* fern pL -tfl fern, -tt 

Impf. lad. biwlitatli fern. bi^Uth oil through 

Fast bigth * fern. *1 ph -G fern, -i 

Fort. adting , hYfitnJ, m thu condition of being 

eeoted i futW^Pi fitter or about to eit p E i*y 
Jbif* homing snu 

The regular pn&i And sk*tk* past {m*t Uek.d i would be &i££fl p 


m 

Q&AiikA fitiiT£ T ] 


■Pvnjivevlu 


[FaHT A. 


Tho lullowrag jihow Blight rariafiotuft 


bhUtyft, bcGomu. 


Fut. 

hh5l nil tlt-ough 

Itufior. 

bhc 

t.'ond or 


Frua. Lid. 

LbftU 

Part, 

lihfii 


lyfi, came. 

Ful. 

y*' 

Imper. 

Hi 

Plus, llill, 

ltl 

Part. 

li'i, injr r.jmv ; yjr OT \3ilt, in ThftCOJuli* 


tian at hit ring coidl 1 . 


Bliiyn, go. 

Fat, 

Khil 

Impor + 

gft K l -S 

lVe#. ImL 

gbStft 

PflJSt 

gft fom, gSl 

Fwt, 

rfftaf tor, taring gone; guydr/l, in tho condition 


xti Lading gout-; 


Transit hw. 


The rcgnlM' rnirtflitirs rerb is Uho iiuAaJ, hnrirtg, ht™- 

htpi\ a rogoLar past,, winch agrees xvitli the object its in Urdu:- The 
follyivlug tthow alight di Soros jms 2 — 

taaiiio, bent. 

fnSml pi, roar&l 

TUltft 
mlrS. 

^nTirflffl.p be&tor, about ta boat ; m tha 

couJitiou at haring boon b&atoq. 


Ful. 

FMB, Indk 

Pli^l 

Fart. 


Poet 


khfiQfi, cat, 


khia 


Pit^L pill 


P1 [jLLin tlx ink. 


Cha-mj a Statu J 





dOuvi, give. 

Fnt 

dA 


P™. Jnd. 

dflla 


Pa^t 

diu» 

nur t LQ r tnka. 

Put. 

tifll 


Piv*. ImJI- 



PkAli 

ulEt 

kimfi, do 

Proa I ad. 

kntu 


Fkrtl 


bujijifl. know. 

Fuit 

buddho 


^Ai»rj tjhenl I, U\kc ftwaj, in ttit 

Out* of Ilia bn* n. Put. in -M, thug t -lit plar. -If, i%w\ 

hjuf itn iiileriuitjfig form in -n for tb? 2nd pi cm fdl p thua w^-uj, you 
?. ilt reminding cu of tko -ti vrhiolj j^pip&Art in tho 'Jn-I, 3rd pint 1 . 
fut<. in Pii-Jurl. 

TJid oKiijiHiim fifth a r fi'a-m somnoftha tonaes of the verba for hmt 
uid #iry f maul and tauil, ii tiotawarthy. Comporo u!*o A&ik, aw; hflnX, 
bp riiifp.it i’il .rt A rl i?) road, which m other din tecta wo aid hn h$r &u 
Ailmct, jJdfAna. Tha wimo teaUru m foimd iu Cura Lit bfcat 

do (p. #2|. 

The m£oitiya citdfi in -A or or *f. 


NuatkiL?. 


1—jik 

li—riai- 
^—tlai. 

4—caiir, 
fi—-pmj, 

6— tifaff, 

7— &rvtt 
®— 

P—uisfl. 
10—dugjr. 


11—yibfl* 

13 -b&brft. 

13— Wbrft 

14 — cautfhl. 

15— pandru 

10—idifldbd. 

17—Kitisrfl. 
IS—ulUarfi, 
ID—numb. 
20—bib. 


Thii people probably ennui by asorM and dn not aao Ibo tu. r parafa 
number* bat wean 20 and 100 Wilt iftatffot, aiiieeu, compiro 

P&ijurl 



wf 

Cr,mru Staik j pMgttnli 

(J'iHMOS Sacs-s Vcftti't A Mr A-WECTiTEa. 


b&b. bau, father, 
ijji. mother. 
blutQ- brother (alder 
»}wu.kei ) 

hhii, brother (youngsr 

spottkor.) 

dBddi, sister (aider 
«pe*kar.) 

bbaio. sinter (ynungur 
apMbw.) 
kOa, eon. 

kui, kori- diinshtw. 
Hburttli. b us bund, 
jolli, ilitolli. wife. 

iiiiiliQu, mnrdj miuL 

women 

kos, boy. 
kui, j(id. 

K**l cawtiftttl* 
pulsal, uhopLmi! 
gLSflf Lurbtr. 
gb5fi. more. 

liptfi oi* 

gi, cow, 
tab&T, la u Halo, 
hei-goit.. 
hitkrS^ a he-gun t, 
bhfhJ, Ahtifip. 
kttttVV dog- 
StutW, hi toll 
rikkli* bluck bWi 
bbmhbft, red bear, 
knkk&fi qack. 
ktikkrl, ho n. 
b»iftr< oat (male), 
bjiE&rl, lT (foundc), 
paklird, bird* 
ill, kite. 
mg&\ t fox, 
kathili tkpboiit. 


hatttij hand, 
fchfir, foot* 
than nnkhp 

Ur. ojc 

tlittn for, 

a&i p month, 
tbau duLiidp tmulh. 

kxmo t car. 
ibuu kRi, hair. 

kupa|, head, 
iDugar, 1 ium4. 
pblip tyngoo. 
pith. Ktouindi 
*!■*«*• .* 
piUli, buck 
t'Uiir, body, 
pLJtbi, book, 
bdttb t „ 
kalam f poo* 
to an jl* bed. 
gib, lauuse, 
djiryi, efcor* 

dfm 

jfcfcli, ikolb, JiUL 

tUpp&f* 
ptidilhar, plaiu- 
bag, licit! 
r^i, brtiaiL 
pani, water, 
giib, wlioaL 
kukkri, maiEo, 
bat. till 
gir!I T village, 
ttaihr, city, 
bno. fcrcnt. 
marj nhi, fi*h* 
bjktt, way. 

plaal, frnii, 
mfia, meat, 
Judillip milk. 
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[Part 


nfldbgru, egg. 

ghiu (accent on first), gin. 

t$l, oil. 

cha, buttermilk, 
din, day. 
rat, night, 
des, sun. 
sfi-rj, n 
j5san, moon. 
purn§o, „ 
tara, star, 
bat, bat, wind, 
megli. rain. 
barkh£a,,, 
dhnpp, sunshine. 
nSar, storm. 
bharo$u, load, 
bhava, „ 
baiju, seed. 

Julia, iron. 

khara, good, beautiful, clean. 

bura, bad. 

bad da, big. 

mnthra, small. 

dhilla, lazy. 

takfa, wise. 

gicirjgar, ignorant. 

ntan]a, swift. 

painna, sharp. 

ncca, high. 

alngga, ngly. 

thajjida, cold. 

garm, hot. 

miftha, sweet. 

t§a»\ ready. 

thora, little. 

mata, much. 


bhuna, be, become, 
ina, come, 
ghena, go. 

bisbuga, sit, remain, 
neua, take, 
kharabhuga, stand. 
h8nn, see. 
kha^a, eat. 
pina, drink, 
bol^a, speak, say. 
sona, sleep, 
kana, do. 
mana, beat, 
paryajina, recognise, 
bujna, know, 
puj^a, arrive, 
nashna, run. 
nashi ghSna, run away, 
banana, make, 
sikkhpa, learn, 
pallia (?) read, 
likkhpa, write, 
marnn, die. 
snQnu, hear, 
pliir^a, tnrn. 
pheri ina, return, 
jhagapia, quarrel, 
jitnu, win. 
liana, defeated, 
baiju phatna, sow. 
haljocna, ploiigh. 
khalana, cause to eat. 
piwana, cause to drink, 
sliuna^a, cause to bear, 
carna, graze, 
carana, cause to graze. 


1. Tan nau ki ahi (asa) ? What is thy name ? 

2. Is ghor§ katrl nmar alii P How much is this horse’s age P 

3. Jpya (itthan) Kashmir katrn dar ahi (asa, #*c.)P From 
how far is Kashmir P 
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4, Tail* bnbha thawB) gib khfcr€ kH »M f In your fnUterri 

liuueo how many ncm% uve P 

& Aik ajj bar* dti* hanthJL I to+daj from very for ^nlked* 

& May k'ikkss (or js^liii hnriS) kflU hbO bliflpl difil dnltfal kijdid 

oLI. My u tide's ana !uu married lit* daughter 

7, Gib (gliiyl ]lincchl gbflfi kl^il ahi {ml). In tbo booSo Ifl tlia 

wMla HJuldlu P 

8, U*3 pit |bi piiitb klflil l£. Fat tho *addlo <m Uj bnak> 

0. MelT n*8 kBa mnL3 kn^ta. I brat hit b*j? muob. 

10, Olijdt pLL^li gut bakri imr4td kgfirjk &hL Hu on the hilt isl 
grrning oowr. nml goute. 

11 Oh pttr ifhdfQ pntt-h bith&ri ahi. Be under llm kill on 

ft bo™? Tb settled 

lLi. Use bhlt rtpuri bhflul Lay a bayi nj“i tahl), Hia brother fj 
bigger limit hi* doler 

13. IjiA mull tfli&l Tnjmyyu sj^a (abi), The prieo of thin In two 
anil a half rtipiflfl, 

1L MAii Imh tin tntk^h|B gilt bi^l* ttliL My father lirnl in that 
a mall hunger. 

10, Uadi ih nijmyya ftff* Olvo him ihm tapee. 

Id, 0 li mpnyye zm kits a. nth Take tho^i rtijiiLua Tium hrm. 

17 Usdi jugU imirl kal rAjtirl Iftl bitsuh. Having bont&b him 
trdl till him Wl ill rapes. 

18^ KliOS kit^S 11 hti i kiiJiL Dmw irater fram this ■well ? 

10. Man ngitr ngrif liuylli, Walk bafarn mo. 

£0. KAei krtH lap. pnlJ> {i& v i Whpuo buy uamew behind Mteu ¥ 

2L Oh kiw kuna tnnlli gblttl? From Mium did yua bay that P 
M - Grti Uftjarflpl Ecaya. I Votn tho ihOjikeapor oi (be vUlagCt 
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WEIGHT’S AXD MEASHBE3, 
Chimbs W ilia it. 

land itcuiuTit. 

36 English win rupee ~ l* 6 *'. 

H »6r» JtAun* (grain) = 1 maitt. 

2i fruitii» (gnun) = 1 f>tia 

a flruTj 

2 ddtihnwfts 

4 tunmis 

Grain Mttwnrpx. 

4 j ti$rs (vrli£tit)~ i mant. 

20 TtirttHa — 1 fj™ 1 

20 pt'rajt — > ttnr. 


App lit 

WfligtlfMULl 

Huium 


1 dduhnnn. 
1 tun tin. 

I iaAn*. 


100 Mian 


1 J-ft 

JfasW Tl' ipAir. 

9 rupee* weights } T il ^ 

2 pmn = Ivdh )er (or 4 tat). 

%Uh nets = 1 ‘/ r - , 

5 WT § — 1 &***), 

8 fcnffw = ] mar> - 

Cuonis Wl7-iB*T. 
land MeattLret. 

3 mani’i (wheat) = 1 ,jr Mrs**. 

1 ami# — J 

2 /trios = i 

4 pri'cwr = * lahri. 

T\ iC measure* for gniw and other weigWnlS are tt* kiIOO A® those 1U 
the ChaiuLA or Siulr H i;drai. 

UsAffluiro. 
tinnd JfetMtinjtf. 

44 ten (wheal) = 1 

5 mu ti is (seed) =* I "**< 

4 Ms = lp»nf. 

The pmf is Lhe amin unit used m mtuisuring land. 

Grain Afrnsum. 

) 4 ter (wheat) = i Mlfcnla. 

4 * ktithalat — 1 tjuitu (44 *crs). 

20 ftiufti* = < r ,v “- 

SO pirtid = 1 khar. 

100 it Ad™ — t khata*‘t. 

The weights are the £mo as those 111 the Sadr TPV*t«t/t 

BHATTirir. 

Knud lleasura. 

44 ttrs ttmrby or rfAnn) - l yaLha. 

TO patha* = 1 

4 drtins =• 


1 lahri. 


-(Tm* „=«.*<*« of Und.rrWd od ihs »r -fiBnita"* £'«■** ot "■ 

eninid to «nr it. Xtfli J*tvd i» mtiififed by thn unMDl t* rten r*qnii«! t® ■» it. 

^ (*) Pkr, pitild, Arfh- E*p-. lDOll-W. p. *4®. 
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Weights and Measures. 


App. in. 

Weights and 

Measures. 


Grain Measures, 


sers (wheat or rice) = 
16 pathos = 

20 druns = 

100 khars = 

Labul. 


1 patha . 

1 drun . 

1 khdr. 

1 kharasu. 


The smallest unit of area is the half lahri. 


Grain Measures. 

2£ sere (wheat) = 1 ren. 

20 rena = 1 por. 

30 port = 1 khdr. 

The other weights are those in use in Chamb4, 


2$ sers (wheat) = 
2 mongirua = 
20 rounds = 
20 pirds = 


Panoi. 

Grain Measures. 

1 mangiru. 
1 round. 

1 pird. 

1 khdr. 


The weights are the same as those m the Sadr Wizdrat. 


Land Measures. 

In Pdngi people usually take a meal, called Jcaleu, about 8 a. m., and 
another at 2 p.m., called rihdni. The meal taken about mid-day is called dafdr. 
Hence the area ploughed and cultivated from dawn to 8 or 9 o’clock with one 
hal (plough) is call Si kdleu, and that ploughed by mid-day is called dafdr , 
while the rihdni is that ploughed up to 2 p.m. The area ploughed in a whole 
day is called ek hal or one plough. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Tim following is a list of the Superintendents who held Ap JL IV * 
political cliargo o® Cbamba from 22nd December 1862 to 3rd kjM. 
November 1885:— 


Names of Officers. 


Major Blair Reid ... 

Mr. D. C. Macnab ••• ••• 

Captain C. V. Jenkyns 
Major Blair Reid ... 
Captain Forbes ... 
Lieutenant Wace ... ••• 

Major Blair Reid ... 
Colonel G. A. McAndrew 
Colonel Blair Reid ... 

Mr. R. T. Burney ... 

Mr. E. B. Francis ... 

Mr. R. T. Burney ... 
Captain C. H. T. Marshall 



From 

To 


22nd December 1862 ... 

15th April 1864. 

••• 

15th April 1864 . 

24th July 1864. 


24 th July 1864 ... ••• 

23rd November 1864. 


23rd November 1864 

20th January 1865. 


20th January 1805. 

9th June 1866. 


9th June 1866 ... ... 

12th December 1866. 

• •• 

12th December 1866 

5th January 1872. 


5th January 1872 . 

6th January 1874. 


5th January 1874 . 

5th March 1877. 

• • 

5th March 1877 . 

30th April 1879. 

••• 

30th April 1679 . 

15th August 1879. 


15th August 1879 . 

17th October 1879. 

... 

17th October 1879 . 

3rd November 1885. 
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APPENDIX V. 


LETTERS IN THE STATE MUSEUM. 

The State Musenm contains a large number of letters in Persian, 
Tdnkari, Gurmnkhi and Devanagari, of which the following are the most 
important. A list of all the letters of any historical interest, giving their 
general purport, will be found in the Museum Catalogue. Most of these 
letters were found after the History had been printed. 

C, 1. Sanad in Persian given in the reign of Shdh Jahdn, regarding a 
boundary dispute between Prirhi Singh of Chambd (A. D. 1641 —1664) and 
Bangrdm Pdl of Balaur in which it is set forth that the pargana of Bhalai 
belongs to Chambd territory. It bears the autographs in Tdnkari of various 
Rdjds and officials, and some seal impressions in Persian. Its date is the 19th 
of the month of Safar, A. H. 1058, corresponding to the 5th March, A. D. 
1648. Vide pages 92 and 94 of Gazetteer. 

C, 4. Sanad of the reign of \Alamglr Aurangzeb (A. D. 1658—1707) 
under the seal of Mir Khdn, an imperial officer to Rdjd Shatar Singh of 
Chambd (A. D. 1664—1690) in which it is notified that the pargana of 
Bhalai, which had been seized by Sangrdin Pal of Balaur is made over to 
Chambd and that the pargana of Bhadrawdh which had been given to 
Sangrdm Pdl, is now transferred to Chambd. If a sanad for the two parganas 
is required, it will be procured from the Emperor. Sangrdm Pdl is directed 
to make over both 9 ildqds to Shatar Singh and afterwards present himself 
before the Viceroy. Dated 22nd Ramzdn in the 8th year of Aurangzeb's 
reign. (As Aurangzeb ascended the throne on the 1st of Zu-l-qaMah, 
A. H. 1068 corresponding to the 1st of May, A. D. 1658, the 8th year of his 
reign began from the Jst Zu-l-qa’dah, A. H. 1075; and the date cf the pre¬ 
sent document would fall in the ensuing Hijri year 1076, and correspond to 
Sunday, the 18th March 1666). 

C, 6. Sanad in Persian issued under the seal of Zakariyd Khdn> 
Governor of the Panjdb, in the reign of Muhammad Shdh. In it the pargana 
of Pathydr in the Kdngrd district is bestowed as a jagtr on Raja Diler Singh 
of Chambd (A. D. 1735—1748) on account of hi3 loyalty to the king 
of Delhi. It is dated in the 27th year of the reign of Muhammad Shdh, 
(A. D. 1719—1748) and on the 5th of tho month of Safar, A. H. 1157, 
corresponding to the 9th March, A. D. 1744. 

C, 7. Order under the seal of Muhammad Haydt Khdn, an imperial 
officer, in the reign of Muhammad Shdh, to the Zaminddrs, Qdnungos, 
Muqaddams and cultivators of Pathydr pargand. It states that the jagir 
of Pathydr, worth 3,80,000 dams (i.e., Ks. 9,500) was for a long time in 
the possession of the Rdjds of Chambd, but the Katoches seized it and brought 
the Zaminddrs under their control. As Rdjd Diler Singh of Chambd had 
always been faithful to the Emperor, to whom the pargana of right be¬ 
longs; and as Udai Singh, his elder brother, had held high rank and also 
the 9 ildqat of Dun and Nadaun in jdgir , therefore the above-mentioned par - 
gand (Pathydr) is confirmed to Diler Singh and the Zaminddrs are enjoined 
to look to him as jdgxtddr aud to render all due service. It is dated 11th 
Muharram in the 20th year of Muhammad Shdh’s reign or A. H. 1159 
( = 23rd January 1746). 

Notb.—T he jdyir held by Rdjd Udai Singh was probably the same as that granted to Riji 
Prithi Singh (vide p. 93) which seems to have remained in the possession of the 8tate tilJ the 
reign of Kij& Ugar Singh. Its annual value was Rs. 16,000 and it is said to have been in 
Jaavin. 
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C, 10. Sanad under tbe seal of Mu’in-ud-din Khdn (Mir Manna), App^V. 

Viceroy of the Panjdb, hi tbe reign of Ahmad Shdh (A. D. 1748—1754) to LeUera ;n 

tbe Cliaudhris, Qdnungos and cultivators of Pdlam and Bdme. It states the state 
that as this jdgir has been the hereditary property of Rdja Urned Singh of Museum. 
Cliambd, it is now again declared to bo his of right, in return for services 
rendered to the Emperor. They are enjoined to pay the revenue to him and 
to be obedient to his orders. Dated on the 5th of Jamdd-us-sdin in the 4th 
year of Ahmad Shdh’s reign or A. H. 1164 corresponding to 20th Apnl 
1751 A. D. 

C 11 Order in Persian under the seal of Rahmat ’AH Khdn in the 
reign of ’Alamgir II (A. D. 1754—1759) to the Zaminddrs, Muqad dams and 
cultivators of Pathydr pargand stating that wnwthe death of the Rdnd of 
Pathydr the said pargand has been tbejagir of Edjd Urned Singh of Cliambd, 
and on account of his services and faithfulness, the jag>r is confirmed to 
him. Therefore the Zaminddrs, etc., should render all dues to the said Hdjd 
and not be disobedient. It is dated on the 15th Jamdd-ul-awwal, audin the 
5th year of the reign of ’Alamgir. The seal date is A. II. 1171. 

The corresponding Christian date for A. H. 1172 would bo Sunday, 14th 
January 1759. 

C, 12. Order in Persian under the seal of Adina Beg Khdn in the reign 
of’Alamgir II (1754—1159) to the deputies of the Chakla of Jammun. 

They aroadvised that the ’ildqd of Jundh with its 17 castles was in the 
possession of Cliambd under Rdjd Ugar Singh, but owing to his unfaith¬ 
fulness it was given to Medini Pdl, Balauna. Now since Rdjd Urned 
Singh is faithful to the Emperor the ’ildqd with its castles is restored 
to his control He should take and retain possession, and the Balaurias 
are to have no authority in the ’ildqd. The officers of the Chakla are 
directed to carry out these instructions. It is dated on the 21st Zilhija in the 
5th year of the reign of ’Alamgir. On the seal the date is A. H. 1163 
(A. D. 1754-5). 

The date for A. H. 1172 corresponds to 26th August 175S A. D. 


C 13 Order in Persian, under the seal of Rahmat ’ A If Khan in the 
reign of ’Alamgir II (1754-59) to the Chaudhris,Za.ninddrsand subjects of the 
pargand of Pa thy dr. As th epargavd has, since the death of RdnA Sila Chand 
of Pathydr, been in the possession of Rajd Urned Singh of Chamba and in 
accordance with the parvdnd of Nawab Balirdra Jang has been free of all 
revenue charges, and as the said Rdjd has always been zealous and faithful 
the jdgir is granted free of revenue dues. The Zaimndiirs.etc., are enjoined 
to perform their duty to the Rdjd. The letter .8 dated in the 2nd Jam6d- 
us-sani, A. H. 1172. Seal date A. H. 1171. (The date for A. H. 11 / 2 would 

correspond to Wednesday, 31st January l/o9). 

Bahrdm Jang is better known as Adina Beg. He died on the 11th 
Muharram 1172 A. H. 

C 15- Royal sanad in Persian, issued under the seal of AhmadShdh 
Durdni bv which the pargand of Pathydr in tbe Kangrd district is confirmed 
as R^ Urned !in g h of Cbambd (A,D 1748-1764) on the -com¬ 

mendation of Rdjd Ran jit Dev of Jammu who is described as a relative of the 
Charnbd Rdjd. The date is the month of Ziqa dah, A. H. 1 7o, wrresponding 
to May-June, A. D. 1762. It was, consequently, issued at the time of Ahmad 
Shdh’J sixth invasion of the Paojdb, and shortly after his votary _over the 
Sikhs at Kot Rahira near Ludhidud, in February 4762 (c/. Latif, Butory of 
the Punjab, p. 283 f). ' 

XT , ^ nr fnnnd after the History was printed. It is clear from them 

thatthe TE par tf amrof P^thyii in Pilam was conferred on R4ji Dalel or Diier Singh, and after* 
words confirmed to Urned Singh, vids page , 
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C 16. Royal sanad in Persian, in which Rdjd Umed Singh of Chambd 
(A. D.174S—1764) is admonished to make over to Saif ’All Khdn, the uo% er- 
nor of KdDgrd, tbe revenue of certain lands belonging to the village of Chari in 
the Kdn"rd district, of which “ certain persons ” (apparently the Rdja himself) 
had taken possession. The letter is dated in the month Rabi-ul-awwal, A H. 
1176, corresponding to September-October A. D. 1762, and, therefore, falls 
(like No. C, 15) in the time of Ahmad Shdh’s sixth invasion of the Panjdb. 

This is evidently the letter referred to by Mr. Barnes in the Kangrd 
Settlement Report (vide page 98 of the Gazetteer), but it is clear that it was 
issued by Ahmad Shdh Uurdni and not by his namesake, the king of Delhi, 
who was blinded and deposed on the 5th June A. D. 1754. It was found 
after the History was printed. 


C 17. Royal sanad in Persian, issued under the seal of Timur Shdh and 
addressed to Rdjd Rdj Singh of Chambd (A. D. 1764—1794), in answer to a 
letter in which the Rdjd had offered his services to the king and mvited him to 
vidt the country. In his reply the king praises the rulers of Chambd for 
their devotion to him and his father “ nestled in Paradise," and promises that 
when time allows, he will accept the Rdjd’s invitation. The document, which 
is composed in very high-flown language, is dated on the 18th of the month 
Rabi-us-sdni, A. H. 119J, corresponding to the 26th May, A. D. 1777, and, 
consequently, falls in the time of Timur Slidh’s invasion of the Panjdb in 
A. D. 1777 (Latif, op. cit. } p. 299). 

C 22. Agreement in Tdnkari between Rdjd Rdj Singh of Chambd and 
Fateh* Pdi of°Bhadrawdh. Fateh Pal is made Rdja of Bhadrawdh on the 
following conditions which he accepts :— 

(t). That he will be faithful to Chambd. (2). That whenever summoned 
he will come to Chambd. (3). That he will give Jai Chand’s jagir to Bhup 
Chand. (4). That he will not enter into an alliance with Balaur, Kashtwdr 
or Behancirdltd, and will do nothing without consulting Chambd. (5). 
That the Chambd troops will remain at Bbadrawdh, and Fateh Pdl will 
provide supplies and give no trouble. (6). That if he has any communi¬ 
cations from Balaur, Kashtwdr or Behandrdltd, ho will keep the Rdjd of 
Chambd fully informed regarding them. (7). That he will maintain his 
alliance with Chambd only. (8). That Chambd is supporting Midn Kundan 
Sino’h in his attempt to gain Kashtwdr, and Fateh Pal must also send a 
force. (9). That his tribute money shall be Rs 3,000 yearly, which must be 
regularly paid. It is not dated. (Fnteh Pdl, the Rdjd of Bhadarwdh, was 
born in *A. D. 1732. His younger brother was Midn Bhup Chand who was 
married to the Chambd princess Atharbdnu. Both Fateh Pdl and Bhup 
Chand died at Chambd in the Pakkf Chauki, i.e., the old palace, and 
Atharbdnu became a sati on the Chandrabhdgd. Pahar Chand, the 6on. of 
Bhup Chand and Atharbdnu, was the last ot the Bhadarwdh Rdjds. He died 
at Amritsar. Cf. Annual Progress Report, drchseological Survey, Punjab 
and United Provinces, 1903.04, pp. 63 ff.) 


C. 25. Letter in Tdnkari from Rdja Brajrdj Dev of Jammu to Rdja 
Raj Singh conveying to him the parganns of Jundh, Bhalai, Bhdndal, 
Kihar "and Diur on condition of service. Dated 15th Bhddcn S. 5’/ 
(A. D. 1781). 

Brajrdj Dev was the son and successor of Ranjlt Dev (cf. Latif, op. cit. 
pp. 342 f.) 

C, 28. Title-deed in the local dialect and in Tdnkari characters, by which 
Rdjd Rdj Singh of Chambd confers the pargand of Dhundhi on his Wazlr, 
Zordwar, in recognition of services rendered by him in J undh (perhaps in con- 
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nection with the war between CliambA and Basohlf, which ended with the con- App_V. 

quest of the latter place by RajA RAj Singb in A. D. 1782). ihe ocumen is LettflrB ; n 

dated on the 7th of the month of KAti (KArttika) m the SAstra year 58, corres* tbe State 
ponding to A. D. 1782. It belongs to Captain Sri Kanth Baratru. Mawnm. 

C, 29. Letter in Tankari from the RAni of BilAspur to RAjA RAj Singh 
asking his help and protection for her infant son Mali* Chand. Dated 24th 
Pau S. 58 (A. D. 1782—3) Cf. Forster, Journey from Bengal to Lnglana, 

Yol. L, pp. 248 ff.) 

C, 31. Sanad in TAnkari from RAjA Brajraj Dev of Jammu to RAjA 
RAj Singh of ChambA restoring to him th e pargands of Jundh, Bhalai,Diur, 

BhAndal and KiliAr, as having always been of right CliambA territory. 

Dated 18th BbAdon, SAstra year 59 (A. D. 1783). (This letter was evidently 
an immediate result of the conquest of BasAhli by RAj Singh, which too 
place A. D. 1782. Cf. Forster op. cit., Vol. I, p. 270). 

C, 33. Agreement in TAnkari between RAjA RAj Singh of ChatnbA 
and Daya PA1 of Bhadarwab, similar to C, 22. Undated. 

C, 44. Royal sanad in Persian, issned under the 6eal of ShAh ZamAu 
and addressed to RAja Jit Singh of CliambA (A. D. 1794 1808) "bow 

instructed in it to perform the services of the DiwAni in conjunction with Raja 
Sampuran Dev of Jammu. The document is dated in the month of Rayib, 

A. H. 1211, corresponding to January 1797, the time when ShAU ZamAn had 
taken possession of Lahore, in the course of his third invasion of the I 
(Latif, op. cit., p. 301 f). 

C, 48. An agreement in TAnkari by which Bliup Chand of Bhadarwdh 
promises to remain faithful and tributary to RAjA Jft Singh of ChambA. it 
is not dated. 

0 51. Letter in Tankari from RAja Prftam Singh of Kulu to RajA Jit 
Singh of ChambA, promising assistance in a united attack upon Kangra. 

It is dated 13th BbAdon, Sambat 77 A. D. 1801. 

C, 53. Letter in Tdnkari from RAjA Jit Singh of CliambA to RAjATegh 
Singh of KashtwAr, slating that if Kashtwar is invaded, ChambA will send a 
force and that Kashtwar must help if Chamba is at war with another power. 

KashtwAr is asked to send a force to BhadarwAh for which ChambA will 
provide supplies. The tenor of the letter implies that KaslitwAr was then 
subject to ChambA. It is dated 1st Jeth Sambat /9, A. D 1803 (Tegh Singh 
was the last of the Kashtwar Rajds. Cf. Vigne Travels, Yol. I, p. 181.) 

C, 54. Treaty in TAnkari between RAja SansAr Chand of KAngra and 
RAjA Jit Singh of ChambA, concluding an alliance between ^e two States 
and stipulating that CliambA must send a force to ihesupport of KAngra in 
case of war. Dated 17th Maghair, Sambat 79, A. D. 1803. 

C, 57. A letter in NAgari from Amar Singh ThApA and . Sl ' 1 S| 1 

to RAjA Jit Singh. He is admonished not to be afraid of KangrA d rigadh). 

The GurkhAs, ChambA and Kahlur (BilAspur) are a 1 one ^ Chamba is 
the Wazir of the GurkhAs. Jit Singh is asked to obtain Belp from the RAjA 
of the Dugar States, he is to keep a part of his army at RiMuand send 
the rest to Sam pat PAl. The letter states that the Katoeh troopsha 

seized PAlam, but the Gurkhas drove them out and °«®XbW Nathu of 
fort. There is much need of money and the Wazir [pnbMj Nathn <>f 
ChambA) had written for Rs. 4,QOO. This sum is to be sent at once and 
hews will be received in two months. The letter is no P 

bably written in A. D. 1806. Vide pp. 102—3. 
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App. V. C, 59. Letter in Persian with seal in Gurmukbi from Mah6r4j& Ranjit 

_ “ . Singh to R4j4 Charhat Singh (A. D. 1808—1844) in which the Mah6r6j6 ex- 

th 0 G State 11 P resses h* s pleasure that Hihlu fort and also the ’ilaqd had been made over to 
Museum. the Sikhs. In exchange for Rihln the Mab£r&j& confers the State of Bbadra- 
w&h on Charob£, the only condition being that Midn Pahdr Chand of Bhadra- 
w4h is to receive a jdgir of Rs. 3,000. The tribute money due from Chamba 
to the Sikhs is also remitted, as well as certain obligations of service to Sikh 
Sard4rs, except to Des£ Singh (who was then Governor of the Hills). It 
is stipulated that Nathu Wazir is to be in attendance on the Mah&r&ja. A 
village in Rihlu of the value of Rs. 1,000 is also conferred on Raja Charhat 
Singh for the sake of the rice. Dated 27th Jeth Yik. 1878, A. D. 1821. 
Given in Nurpur Bagh. 

Non.—The village of Ramtar, vide pp. 104 and 108—9 for references to the above Sanad . 

C, 60. Sayiad in Persian of Mah4rdj6 Ranjit Singh conferring on 
Nathu, Wazir of Chambd, a village in Bhadraw4h mjagir, to be enjoyed by 
him and his posterity. Nathu is also ordered to be in constant attendance on 
the Mahdrdja. Dated 1st Har, Vik. 1881, A. D. 1824. 

. Note. Natbu’a son and his grandson also held jdgirs, granted by Mah&r&ja Ranjit Singh 
m hen of service. They were near Nurpur. 

C, 62. Letter in Tdnkarf from Rdj& Gul6b Singh of Jammu to Rdj4 
Charhat Singh promising his help in connection with Rdj& Bir Singh of 
Nurpur (then imprisoned in fort Govindgarh at Amritsar. Dated 1st Bbddon 
S. 3 (A. D. 1827) ). 

ir»Ai ^ Certificate given to R£jd Charhat Singh by Mr. Vigne and dated 
12th Febroary 1839. 


, % A kfcter from Sir Henry Lawrence to Raj4 Sri Singh notifying 

n lA? l f r ^as ^ >een included in the territory transferred to Raj4 
u ab bmgh of Jammu. He is enjoined to pay his tribute and render all 
customary service to Rdj4 Guldb Singh. Dated the 16th March 1846. 


C, 71. Letter in Persian to Raj4 Sri Singh notifying that Chamb4 has 

iono a A* *?r nho1 ° f bhe British Government. Dated 29th Phtoun, Vik. 
lWd, A. D. 1846 corresponding to Tuesday, 31st March 1846 A. D. It bears 
the seal of Dalip Singh in Gurmukhf. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


THE DDGAR GROUP OF STATES.W 

The States of the Dugar group were almost all situated in the outer 
hills, between the Rdvi and the Cheudb—only two—Kashtwdr and Bhadra- 
wdh—being in the inner mountains. The ruling families were all of the 
Surajbansi race, except Chaneoi, Balaur, Bliadu, Bhadrawdh and Kashtwdr, 
which were Chandarbansi. 

Jammu .—This State which is very ancient, was originally of small size, 
and is first mentioned in two Cliamba copper plates of the 11th century 
under its former name of Durgara,( a ) of which Dugar is a derivation. 
These inscriptions prove that Dugar existed as a State, ruled by its own 
chief, in the beginning of the 10th century. The capital was then probably 
at Babbapura—now Babor—17 miles east of Jammu, where ancient remains 
are found. Two, and possibly three, Rdjds of Babbapura are referred to in 
the Raja Tarangini as having been subject to Kashmir in the 11th and 12th 
centuries. Jainran becamo the capital in the 13th or 14th century aud is 
frequently referred to in Muhammadan history, fro n the time (A.D. 1398) 
when it was captured by Tamarlang. In the 35th year of Akbar (A.D. 1595) 
a force was sent to subduo the hills, and the Rdjds of Jammu, Jasrota, 
Mankot, Lakhanpur, Bhadu and Balaur tendered their submission. It is 
noteworthy that, of the eleven States of the Dugar group no fewer than four (3 > 
—J am in u, Jasrota, Mankot and Sdmba—were ruled by branches of the same 
family, from the Manhds clan of Surajbansi Rajputs. Jasrota, Mankot, 
Sdmba and Lakhav.pur were probably all founded by cadets of the Jammu 
family and were originally dependent on Jammu. Among the later rulers of 
Jammu the most famous was Rdjd Ranjit Dev (A.D. 1750—81). The senior 
branch of the Jamwdl family was expelled by Mahdrdjd Ranjit Singh in 
1816, and now resides at Akhrota near Dinanagarin theGurddspur District, 
In 1820-21 Jammu was conferred as a fief on Rdjd Guldb Singh—the head 
of the junior branch of the Jam wdl family. The Punch State was about 
the same time conferred on his brother, Rdjd Dhian Singh, aud still 
remains in his family. 

Jasrota .—This was a small State with the capital at Jasrota in the 
outer Siwdliks. It was probably founded in the 14th or 15th century, and 
may have been previously a fief depeudent on Jammu. Very little is known 
of its subsequent history, and it was overturned and annexed to Jammu in 
1835. The family resides near Nagrota in Jammu territory. 

Mankot .—This place is now called Rdmkot, and is situated in the 
Siwdliks, to the north of Jasrota. The State seems to have been founded 
about the same time as Jasrota and maintained its existence till 1821, when 
it was annexed by Rdjd Guldb Singh. The family resides at Saldngari, 
Kotlehr, in the Kangra District. The late head of this family, Rdjd Balbir 
Singh, served for 19 years in the 13th Bengal Lancers, and rose to the rank 
of Ressdldar-Major. He took part in the Afghan War, 1879—81, and also 
in the Egyptian War with Arabi Pasha for both of which he held decora^ 
tions. 


0) In addition to the 11 States named there were tl more between the RAvi and the 
«Thelnin ; four being between the RAri and ChenAb, and Beren between the ChenAb^ and the 
Jhelum. Hence the Baring current in the hills, " Bai&n vtch Jammu? Sirddr hai . * * Among 

the 22 Jammu is Head.’ 1 

<*) Vide J. R. A. 8., 1907, pp. 403-6. 

(3) Originally fire, for Lakhanpur was also ruled by a branch of the Jamwal family. It 
afterwards became merged in Jasrota, 
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The Dugar group of States . 


[Past A. 


Samba .—This was a small State to the west of Jasrota, also ruled, like 
Jasrota and Mankot, by a branch of the Jarnwdl family. It was annexed by 
Rdjd Guldb Singh about the same time as the two previous States, and the 
direct line of the ruling family is now extinct. 

Chaneni. —Chaneni, the capital, is situated to the north of Jammu 
on the Tawi. The ancient name of the State, which was fouuded probably 
in the 11th century, was Hiunta, JELiinta, or Himat and it was ruled by a 
family of Chandarbansi Rdjputs from Kalilur (Bildspur) which originally 
came from Clidnderi in Malwa.O) The State was seized by Rdjd Guldb Singh 
in 1822, but the Rdjd was allowed to reside iu his own territory io the 
enjoyment of ajagir, which is still held by the family. The present Rdjd is 
related by marriage to the Jammu royal family. Bhoti wa3 a small State, 
ruled by a family of Surajbansi Rajputs which also still enjoys a small 
pension. Vide p. 133: the two States were distinct, and the families not 
related. 

Behandralta .—The capital of this State was Rdmnagar on the Tawi— 
about 30 miles north-east of Jammu. The State was founded in the end 
of the 10th century by a brother, of Rdjd Vichitar Varma of Chamba 
(A. D. 1000). Nothing is known of ifs subsequent bihtory, and it was 
finally overthrown by Rdjd Guldb Singh in 1821. The family resides at 
Shdhzddpur in the Atnbdla District. 

Kashtwdr .—The name of this State occurs as Kashtavata ^ in the Baja 
Tarangini , and in the 11 th century it was subject to Kashmir. It was 
founded towards the middle of the 10th century by a Rdj put adventurer from 
Gaur in Bengal. Kashtwdr, the capital, is on the Cheodb in the inner 
mountains to the esst of Kashmir. In the time of Aurangzeb (A. D. 1687) 
the ruling Kdjd embraced Islam, and the family has ever since been 
Muhammadan. The State was for a short time subject to Chamba, and was 
annexed to Jammu in 1820-21, and the family now resides at Tilokpur in the 
Kangra District. 

The three following States—Basohli, Bhadu and Bhadrawdh—were ruled 
by branches of the same family, an offshoot from the ruling family of Kulu, 
which came from Mayapuri (Hardwdr) and settled in Balaur:— 

Basohli .*-'The original capital was at Balaur (Skr. Yalldpura), 12 
miles to the west of the Ravi from Basohli, where ancient remains are found. 
I lie State was probably of ancient origin, and may have "been older than 
Chamba. \alldpura 1 ^ is several times referred to in the Baja Tarangini 
in the 11th century, and its Rdjds were then subject to Kashmir. The name 
of the State may then have been Sumata, and the people are referred to in 
a Chamba copper plate of the 11th century under the nnme of Sauma^ika, 
as haying joined with Durgara in an invasion of Chamba. It seems 
probable that Bhadu and Bhadrawdh were originally fiefs subject to 
A allapura. Recently discovered inscriptions point to the Churdu wizarat of 
Chamba having also been under Valldpura previous to the 10th century; 
and for many centuries afterwards, down to quite modern times, it con¬ 
tinued to be a constant bone of contention between the two States, 
rorster, the traveller, passed through Basohli in April 1783; and speaks 
of the country as still bearing evident traces of the devastation caused by 
such a border war m the previous rear ™ QO nf a***tl*T\. 



U) rho btatea of Kahlur. Ndl£*arh and Chaneni were all founded by branches of the same 



vii, 690. 

vii, 220, viii 637 —42, 
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uj j TViia ia the Padoo of the map3 and is situated to the south App- 
(Of Waur. ' It was roled by * ^ 

‘sW-eaedby Jaouaa *bo*. 1MM1. suu* 
Tlii family now resides at Tilakpur in Kangra. 

. Bhadrawah. —According to the genealogical roll I of Sta £ 

■ed tmSrdj^u^Si^h ^It fin^ 

Ji Z 'the potion of Jammu in 1348. The ruhng famdy has 
ig been extinci in the direct line. 

The whole of the Dugar States were subject to the Mughals from the 
time of Akbar till A.D. 1752, when they came under Dur&m rule, and later 
— were subjected by the Sikhs. 

On the conclusion of the First Sikh War a treaty was e J^ e6 ^ 
tsritish Government and the Sikh Darbar, at Lahore, on Oth March 1848 
by which the Punjab Hills between the Satluj and the Indus were ced 
7 tie British Government as part of thewar uidemmty• 

' .rare" i»r..f t rr oa KM. March 1846, by *0 to £ 

"th Articlo of tl.e waty, ™P<« d mPSa S 

aad already come under as regards the rig 1 s . Mah&r&i& 

fulfilment of these obligations an agreement was made between M ah ^_ 

Julab Singh and the chiefs, under the^ guarantee of the ^t.sh &ove» 

a«s?gned in^'perp^uUy'to^h^TdhiposseMed chiefs of*Hie outer hills between - 
(the Rdvi and P the P JhelL. They were at the same time given 

for the 

Wme‘ t o7Ztof lb. .noodles a.d to. provide for tbe.e lb. d»inct. »f 
lajdapar, part of Pathdakot, „d oerto land. beUe» tb^ Cb.H^^d 
fl ,i Ta;^ a heloneinu to Jamum and valued at Rs. 42,8UU were ceaeu uy 
Geldbllingh to^verarcen.. The chiefs .bo .looted tojemjm m Jam.,, 
territory receive their annuities direct from the Jammu State. _ 

“ (1) The country is called Bhadrawih Khiu.fai theTarangini “ 

(!) Vide Treaties. Engagements and Sanadi, No. CLiV. s 
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The following 1 liuis of altiiutk-a abuva kea-level liafl bc-Oo cOinpiltil 
from the maps of the Trigonometric*! Snrvov und partly from loral ob-^., 
lions* In must iuaUmcta iLo altitude are only iipproiimfile. Tin* altitudes 
the high. posses in the Slotr^ am given on pugou 254-0 and on Si a p Ko. 2. 
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